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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


iin oe twelve months remain in which 
Year of the to set in order all the things that 
Century. belong to the expiring century, to 
the end of giving it a decent dismissal and to save 
the coming century from the handicap of an un- 
fairly large burden of arrearage. There has 
been a rather curious misapprehension in the 
minds of many ‘people as to the proper location 
of the year upon which we are just entering ; 
and even in print there has been a good deal of 
allusion to the year now ended as the closing one 
of the nineteenth century. <A. half minute’s 
clear thinking is énough to remove all confusion. 
With December 31 we complete the year 1899— 
that is to say, we round out 99 of the 100 years 
that are necessary to complete a full century. 
We must give the nineteenth century the 365 
days that belong to its hundredth and final year 
before we begin the year 1 of the twentieth 
century. For some reason the mathematical fac- 
ulty usually works far more keenly in monetary 
affairs than elsewhere ; and none of the people 
who have proposed to allow ninety-nine years to 
go for a century would suppose that a nineteen- 
hundred-dollar debt had been fully met by a ten- 
der of $1,899. There would remain due just 
one hundred cents. 


Astoleap It is to be borne in mind that the year 

"Gregoran’ 1900 is not a leap year, although di- 

Calendar. visible by four. Under the Grego- 
rian calendar the year consists approximately of 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, and 12 seconds. 
The accumulated surplus over and above the 365 
days amounts, in the course of a century, to 
very nearly 244 days. To indulge in a leap year 
every four years would require enough remnants 
of time stuff to make up 25 days for every cen: 
tury. The arrangement in practical use allows 24 
leap years each for three consecutive centuries, and 
then gives the fourth century 25 such days. Thus, 
though it is not likely to concern many of us in 
an immediate, practical way, it may be remarked 


that the twentieth century will be one day longer 
than the nineteenth, since it is arranged that the 
twenty-fifth leap year which is assigned to every 
fourth century shall be brought into the calendar 
of the year that is divisible by 400. |The failure 
to sacrifice three quadrennial leap years—that 
is to say, three extra days in every four centu- 
ries—has led to the discrepancy between what 
is known as the Julian, or old-style calendar, and 
the Gregorian. 


Will The old-style calendar simply reckons 
the “old-Btgte” the year as consisting of 365} days, 
Reckoning? and takes care of the fractions by 
giving 366 days to every fourth year. The Rus- 
sians, for civil and ecclesiastical purposes, have 
maintained the old style, without any readjust- 
ment, since the time of the Council of Nice, about 
the year 325, with the consequence that the dis- 
crepancy has grown to some twelve days. It is 
interesting to note the report that the Russians are 
about to abandon the old style and simply adopt 
the Gregorian calendar as in current use among 
all other leading nations. To do this now in the 
days of newspapers, telegraphs, and international 
communication will be a comparatively simple 
and easy matter, just as it has been found per- 
fectly easy for American localities to cease regu- 
lating their clocks by the sun dial and to adopt 
‘railroad time.” Intercourse with the outside 
world has made it necessary for Russia to keep a . 
double reckoning, and it is simpler as well as 
more accurate to drop the Julian system alto- 
gether and to observe the Gregorian. 


The There is no reason apart from custom 
Matory Mabieg why any especial significance should 
Influence. be attached to the arbitrary measure 
of time that wecallacentury. It merely happens 
that we reckon decimally rather than duodeci- 
mally, and thus measure off ten tens rather than 
twelve twelves. The alternation of the seasons 


gives a natural meaning to the year, whereas a 
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decade or a century is a purely arbitrary group. 
ing. The main course of history is not much 
affected by these arbitrary transitions from one 
century to another, although, evidently, in less 
important ways the course of history is modified 
by the manner in which mankind agrees to shape 
affairs to correspond with measures of time to 
which custom has attached importance. Thus 
doubtless the nearness of the transition from one 
century to another had something to do with fix- 
ing the date upon which the Russians decided to 
make official use of the Gregorian calendar. The 
turn of the century obviously supplied a large 
part of the motive for the holding of the great 
French exposition that is to open several months 
hence ; and the holding of this exposition, in in- 
direct ways, will unquestionably, in the future, 
be seen to have affected the course of political 
history to no insignificant extent. 


The The nearness of the end of the nine- 

an tne Hague teenth century and the feeling that 
Conference. the twentieth century ought to open 
with a more auspicious outlook for peace and 
harmony doubtless had something to do with the 
calling of the Hague conference, and had still 
more to do with the spirit of the gathering and 
with its weighty results. The work of that con- 


ference was embodied chiefly in 


Senators, We print elsewhere in this number 
Ratify and 


Smotth the the full text of that memorable draft, 
Path of Historyland we join with other careful and 
serious students of the questions that are in- 
volved in respectfully asking the Senators, with- 
out any regard to party affiliations and with 
consideration for the main spirit and purpose of 
the treaty, and without much: stickling about 
details, to honor themselves and show their faith 
in the better side of human nature and national! 
character by voting cheerfully to make the United 
States a party to this international agreement. 
As Mr. Holls, of the American delegation, so 
ably explained in our November number, the 
treaty in no manner changes the position of the 
United States with respect to.its traditional pol- 
icy. It leaves us free to exercise under the 
Monroe Doctrine an oversight over the peaceful 
evolution of republican institutions in the west- 
ern hemisphere, and to avoid complications with 
the concert of Europe in those affairs that have 
come by general consent to be supervised by that 
group of powers. There are cynics who will say 
that the professed interest of the United States 
in the settlement of disputes by arbitration is a 
palpable humbug in view of our painful and 
costly war with the Filipinos, still unfinished 
after almost a year. There are still more who will 





the form of a treaty providing a 
plan for the regular and perma- 
nent resort to arbitration in the 
settlement of disputes between 
nations. By authority of the 
President of the United States 
our delegates at the Hague Con- 
ference signed that treaty. The 
Senate of the United States, shar- 
ing with the President the treaty- 
making power, must now ratify 
the convention by a two-thirds 
affirmative vote if this country is 
to stand as a party to the general 
agreement. No one will say that 
the adoption of this treaty will 
have established the millennial 
reign of universal peace ; but it 
will certainly have been a most 
hopeful step in that direction. 
Kor the Senate of the United 
States to refuse to ratify the 
treaty, in this transitional year 
which is ushering in the new cen- 
tury, would seem to us to be 
making history in the retrograde 
rather than in the progressive 














sense.- Mr. McKinley in his mes- 
sage to Congress urges ratification. 


Copyright, 1899, by Pach Bros., N.Y. 
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Photo by Davis & Sanford. 
THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART. 


gainsay the professed faith of the English in the 
possibilities of arbitration in view of their abso- 
lute refusal to arbitrate their differences with the 
Transvaal republic and in the face of the de- 
plorable conflict now raging in South Africa. 
But these conflicts merely illustrate the horrible 
nature of war as an instrument for the remedy 
of difficulties or grievances of any sort, and ren- 
der all the more urgent the advocacy of every 
principle, policy, and practical method by which 
wars may be rendered more and more infrequent. 


The death of the Hon. Garret A. 
Hobart, Vice-President of the United 
States, occurred at his home, Pater- 
son, N. J., on November 21. Mr. Hobart had 
been ill for some months, and it was generally 
known that his retirement from public life was 
imminent, although it was by no means realized 
that his disease was destined to run its course so 
rapidly. Before his nomination to the Vice- 
Presidency in 1896 Mr. Hobart was a man 
prominent in his own State of New Jersey, well 
and honorably known among business men in 
“ew York City, and extensively acquainted with 
avtive Republican leaders throughout the coun- 
try. He had been a successful business man, 


The Late 
Mr. Hobart. 
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with varied corporate interests. He had headed 
the New Jersey delegation in national Republi- 
can conventions, and was known to have served 
prominently in both houses of the State Legisla- 
ture, although not regarded as one of the office 
holding or seeking class. He brought to the 
office of the Vice-Presidency a remarkable amount 
of tact and good sense. 


Functions __ be active functions of the Vice- Presi- 

of the dent are limited to the work of presid- 
Vice-President. in in a somewhat honorary capacity 
over the deliberations of the Senate. He does not 
appoint the Senate committees, make its rules, 
or exercise any authority whatever, except that 
on rare occasions of a tie vote he has power to 
turn the scale. The Vice-President has no 
official or public relations with the President or 
Cabinet, and his importance lies in the chance 
that through the death of the President he may 
step from a position without authority to one that 
carries with it more responsibility and power 
than any other in the whole range of modern con- 
stitutional governments. Since such a thing is 
possible at any moment, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to the country that the Vice-President 
be ready and able to take up the burden where 
his predecessor has laid it down. It has often 
been suggested that the Constitution of the 
United States be amended to make the office of 
the Vice-President more—itiviting to an active 
man by attaching to it certain real responsibilities 
and duties. But until it becomes perfectly clear 
what such duties ought to be, there is no reason 
to suppose that anything will be done to change 
that which is written in the organic law. Mean- 
while a great deal can be done, without any 
change of the laws, to increase the influence and 
dignity of the Vice-Presidential position. For 
one thing, political parties should never fail to se- 
lect candidates for this office who are acceptable in 
every way to their candidates for the Presidency. 


. ,. It happened that Mr. Hobart and Mr. 
r. Hobart's er. A 
Public McKinley were congenial, and that the 
Influence. President set high value upon the 
counsel and codperation of the Vice-President. 
And so, without holding a Cabinet portfolio, Mr. 
Hobart was in close confidential relations with 
President McKinley, on excellent terms with the 
members of the Cabinet, and in close touch with 
the policy and operations of the Government. 
Thus if death had suddenly claimed the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Hobart would have been able to take up 
the reins of office with no danger of a break in 
the continuity of affairs and no probability what- 
ever of any reorganization of the Cabinet or of 
any part of the executive government. Mr. 
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Hobart also made the most of his opportunities 
as presiding officer of the Senate. He mingled 
freely among the Senators ; was diligent, im- 
partial, and efficient in his parliamentary ré/e as 
a presiding officer; and through the force of a 
very attractive personality and a wonderfully 
sound judgment and lucid intelligence, he was 
probably as influential in shaping the policies 
and expediting the business of the Senate as if 
he had been a member of that body of long 
standing. He was the acknowledged head of 
the Republican party of his own State, and held 
the devoted friendship of other leading New 
Jersey Republicans like the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Griggs, and the present governor. 


Mr. Hay A few years ago Congress enacted a 

as ‘Heir new law to arrange the order of suc- 

Apparent.” cession in case of the death of the 
Vice-President. As this law stands, the Vice- 
Presidency being now vacant, the members of 
the Cabinet, beginning with the Secretary of 
State, are in the line of promotion in case of the 
death or disability of the President. The func- 
tions of the presiding officer of the Senate will 
be assumed by a member of that body selected by 
his fellow-members and known as the President 
pro tem. This is a position that exists at all 
times, so that a chairman is ready at hand in 
case of the temporary absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. But the office of President pro tem. gains 
an increased importance when, as at present, the 
Vice-Presidency is vacant. This post is occu- 
pied by Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, 
whose long and honorable public service and 
high personal character give him the respect and 
esteem of his colleagues of all parties. The 
Secretary of State of the United States is a man 
whose office has never been one of mere ease and 
honor, without work or anxiety ; and it has been 
a doubly responsible position of late in view of 
the widened range of the foreign interests and 
concerns of our Government. Thus the man 
who has this arduous and delicate public business 
in hand is naturally an object of exceptional in- 
terest to his fellow-citizens. And now that the 
Hon. John Hay, in addition to the management 
under the President of the foreign relations of 
the country, has stepped into the position of 
‘« heir apparent,” so to speak, his personality and 
career very properly acquire a fresh interest. 
President McKinley’s health is not impaired, and 
his prospects for a second term are at least as 
favorable as were his prospects for a first term at 
the time of his nomination in 1896. There re- 
main fourteen months of the quadrennial period 
for which he was elected. There is not much 
likelihood that the Hon. John Hay will be called 


r 


to step to the Presidential chair from his position 
as the ranking member of the Cabinet. Never. 
theless there is nothing more uncertain than 
human life ; and it is not inconceivable that Mr. 
Hay might be President of the United States 
when this number of the Review makes its ap- 
pearance. We publish in this issue a sketch of 
the career of the Secretary of State, with glimpses 
of the nature of his present public activities, 
written by Mr. Henry Macfarland. 














HON. WILLIAM P. FRYE, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Republican ‘he Republican National Committee 
poco toon met at Washington last month and 
Year. decided to hold the next convention 

at Philadelphia on June 19. Although New 
York, St. Louis, and one or two other cities 
were in active competition for the honor of en- 
tertaining the great party gathering, the real 
contest quickly narrowed down to Chicago and 
Philadelphia. No Republican candidate for the 
Presidency has been selected by a convention 
sitting east of the Alleghanies for a great many 
years. McKinley was nominated in 1896 at St. 
Louis, Harrison in 1892 at Minneapolis and in 
1888 at Chicago, Blaine in 1884 at Chicago, 
Garfield in 1880 at Chicago, and Hayes in 1876 
at Cincinnati. It was hoped that the National 
Committee would change the basis of representa)- 
tion, in order to reduce in the convention what 
is now the absurdly disproportionate influence of 
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the non-Republican States. But it is difficult 
to bring about radical alterations of this sort, 
and the attempt at Washington last month 
completely failed. 


* The spirit in which the convention 
emarkable 
Party plans were made was set forth in the 
Harmony. following passage from the speech of 
Senator Depew, who appeared before the com- 
mittee to advocate the claims of New York City : 
‘¢This convention will probably be in session a 
fewer number of days than any of its predeces- 
sors. The ticket will be nominated by acclama- 
tion. There is no division of sentiment in our 
party as to who shall head it. The wisdom and 
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HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, OF NEW YORK. 
(The most prominent of the new Senators. ) 


statesmanship of President McKinley have sat- 
isfied the party and the country, so that he will 
receive the immediate and. unanimous nomina- 
tion of the convention, and that choice will just 
as certainly be ratified by the people. By the 
time the convention meets the choice for Vice- 
President will be equally clear. We shall have 
the unique, interesting, and inspiring spectacle 
of a great party going before the people without 
any of the jealousies or the acrimonies or heart- 
burnings of defeated convention candidates. The 
platform is already formulated in the minds not 
only of the party leaders, but of the voters of the 
country. It will point to an unexampled record 
of pledges fulfilled, of the beneficent results of 
Republican policies, and extraordinary prosperity. 
Its keynote will be gold and glory—gold, the 
standard which, once fixed beyond question, has 
given us the first rank among commercial nations, 


* 
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and the glory of our arms, which has made us a 
world power and opened for the enormous sur- 
plus of our fields and factories distant, exhaust- 
less, and remunerative markets.” It is certainly 
true that not a single influential member of the 
Republican party anywhere in the country is 
openly opposing the renomination of President 
McKinley. The candidate for Vice-President 
will quite probably be an Eastern man, and it 
was reported last month that the Hon. Elihu 
Root, of New York, now Secretary of War, - 
had been so generally agreed upon by influential 
Republicans that no other name would be offered 
to the convention, unless Mr. Root should posi- 
tively decline to accept a place on the ticket. 
Men of all parties will admit that Mr. Root’s 
name would add positive strength, and that a 
better man could hardly be selected as Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s ‘‘ running mate.” 


It was remarked last month by the 
New York Jimes, which is an inde- 
pendent Democratic newspaper, that 
the approaching campaign gave promise of be- 
ing something like that of 1820, when Monroe 
was reélected in what was known as an ‘era of 
good feeling” with practically no opposition 
whatever. But although Mr. McKinley’s reélec- 
tion, as well as renomination, now seems highly 
probable, the situation in 1900 will not bear any 
literal comparison with that of 1820. Monroe 
received every electoral vote of all the States, 
with the single exception that one New Hamp- 
shire elector cast his ballot for John Quincy 
Adams. Southern Democrats and Northern 
Whigs alike acquiesced in the reélection of Pres- 
ident Monroe and Vice-President Tompkins. <A 
good account of that election may be found in 
Mr. Stanwood’s excellent ‘‘ History of the Presi- 
dency.” This year the Democrats and a consid- 
erable part of the Populists will almost certainly 
concur in the renomination of the Hon. William 
J. Bryan, of Nebraska, and it would be a great 
mistake, under those circumstances, for the Re- 
publicans to be too confident about the new ‘‘era 
of good feeling” or for the Democrats to con- _ 
fess defeat in advance. It will have been twenty- 
eight years since the people of the United States 
reélected their President, and an opposing coali- 
tion is not obliged to have a very consistent pro- 
gramme of principles or a very scientific cam- 
paign. Millions of voters will feel that the Re- 
publican party, as led by its present chieftains, 
is too favorable to combinations of capital, too 
much inclined toward large military and naval 
expenditure, too ready to renounce forever the 
old American tradition of bimetallism, and, in 
short, too strongly disposed ,toward centraliza- 


Another ‘‘ Era 
of Good 
Feeling."’ 
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tion, imperialism, outlived tariff discriminations, 
and entangling adveniures in diplomacy. It 
must be confessed that if the business com- 
munity were not so averse to the possibility of 
the disturbing changes in the monetary and 
financial policy that Mr. Bryan’s election might 
involve, the Republican outlook would be far 
less brilliant than it now is. 











Copyright, 1899, by Purdy, Boston. 
MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD WOOD. 
(The new governor of Cuba.) 


; Naturally, the character of the cam- 
Pending . : 

Questions— paign will be much affected by the 
(7) Porto Rico. course of public events during the 
coming six months. The more rapidly the Re- 
publicans, with their present unobstructed sweep 
of power, find satisfactory solutions for existing 
problems, the better will be their position before 
the country next fall. Some of these pending 
questions have to do with the treatment of the 
island territories affected by our war with Spain. 
In his message President McKinley advises the 
prompt extension to Porto Rico of free trade 
with the United States. Political without com- 
mercial annexation could only be a bitter mock- 
ery. Porto Rico ought to have the full benefit 
of the American market, and needs nothing else 
to make certain the beginnings of a prosperous 
development. A revival of agriculture and 
business will make it comparatively easy to mul- 
tiply schools and to train the people in the art ot 
local self-government. 


Mr. McKinley’s treatment of the Cu- 
ban question in his message is emi- 
nently satisfactory. He does not for- 
get that Congress in April, 1898, committed 
itself and the country to the policy of turning 
the government of Cuba over to the Cubans in 
the due course of time. The various measures 
that have been pursued since the close of the war 
have been in preparation for Cuban independ- 
ence. ‘The treaty of Paris gave to the Spanish 
inhabitants of Cuba a period of time ending on 
April 11 next in which to decide whether to 
remain subjects of the Spanish crown or to ac- 
cept Cuban citizenship. Meanwhile the new 
census of the island will have been completed. 
Thus it will be possible, after April 11, as it will 
not have been possible any sooner, to make up a 
roster of citizenship as a basis for the choice of a 
constitutional convention. The President’s plan 
looks squarely toward the establishment of an 
independent Cuban republic and the withdrawal 
of the military forces of the United States. It 
is important above all things that each successive 
step should be taken in an orderly and respon- 
sible manner. and the situation does not call for 
precipitancy or mere experiment. Brig.-Gen. 
Leonard Wood, whose management of the gov- 
ernorship of Santiago province has been so 
warmly praised, was made a major-general of 


Cuba 
and Its 
Future, 





a 
A WELCOME IN CUBA FOR GOVERNOR WOOD. 
(Cuba will have had a Santa Claus this season, sure enough.) 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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volunteers last month and appointed governor of 
the whole island to succeed General Brooke, who 
returns to the United States. Whether agreed 
upon in writing or not, the future republic of 
Cuba will have to accept a certain moral protec- 
torate on the part of the United States, and will 
further have to allow this country some right of 
guidance in the completion of needful sanitary 
reforms, in Havana and elsewhere, that will tend 
to exempt the United States in the future from 
the frequent epidemics that in times past have 
visited us from Cuban ports. Undoubtedly there 
will be a great party in Cuba favorable to the 
plan of seeking admittance to the American Union 
as a State after the island has entered fairly 
upon its home-rule career. 


Altered territorial conditions have led 
to the creation of several important 
new standing committees of the Sen- 
ate. One of these, of which Senator Foraker 
has been made chairman, will consider all mat- 
ters affecting our relations with Cuba. Another, 
of which Senator Lodge is chairman, will have 
to do with the Philippine Islands. A member of 
this “committee is Mr. Beveridge, the new Sen- 
ator from Indiana, who spent a considerable part 
of last year in the most arduous kind of travel 
and investigation in the Philippine Archipelago, 
besides studying on the ground such questions as 
the relation of the United States to the future 


New 
Senate 
Committees. 





‘THE MYSTERIOUS ONE. 


The reporters go up to the sphinx 

And demand to know just what it thinx 
Of the Philippine Isles; 
But the sphinx only smiles 

And replies: ‘* That’s a secret, by jinx!” 


From the News (Indianapolis). 


trade of China and other problems of the far 
East. Since his return Mr. Beveridge has kept 
his own counsel so far as the public is concerned, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that his special 
preparation will be valuable to the country not 
only in the committee-room, but also on the floor 
of the Senate chamber. Senator Lodge announces 
that while the committee will be diligent in the 
study of Philippine questions and the collection 
of information, its more active functions will not 
begin until the war in the islands is at an end. 


Mr. McKinley President McKinley reviews the his- 


Philippine tory of the struggle with the Fili- 
Question. ypinos at great iength and with the 


utmcst frankness. His presentation of facts 
forms a highly impressive defense of the essen- 
tial justice and humanity of the policy that his 
administration has pursued. The President's 
views concerning the governmental future of the 
Philippines are clearly set forth. He recognizes 
the fact that there is no present unity of race, 
language, or other interests, and that the prob- 
lem of governmental progress for the archipelago 
is to be solved in very much the same way that 
the old man in the fable taught his scns how to 
break the bundle of fagots. Externally the 
Philippines may be regarded as an entity ; inter- 
nally there are many entities of far greater di- 
versity of race, language, religion, and civiliza- 
tion than the various entities that make up the 
West Indies, for example. We must. analyze 
the Philippine situation, therefore, and deal pa- 
tiently one by one with its component factors. 


The President illustrates this by shaw- 


Thelsiand . . 
of ing how we have already dealt with 
Negros. the island of Negros. We have a 


military governor there selected by General Otis, 
who represents the highest authority. There is 
a civil governor and an advisory council, elected 
by the people of Negros. The advisory council 
has legislative functions, while the office of the 
civil governor carries on ordinary administration 
under the general oversight of the military 
governor. This general plan will probably be 
found to suit the needs of various other islands. 


The Sulu group—though under our 
sovereignty so far as the world at 
large is concerned—are a cluster of 
Mohammedan islets with a sultan of their own 
and a quasi-independence, under our pretection. 
It is not feasible for us immediately to attempt 
the control of the interior life or customs of the 
population governed by the Sulu Sultan. We 
have long been sovereign over most of the terri- 
tory comprised within the United States ; but 


The Sulu 
Group. 
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through most of our history it has not been con- 
sidered possible to interfere with the tribal 
organization or customs of the Indian population 
of the great Indian territory or the frontier 
reservations. In like manner, our relations to 
the Sulu Islands would not justify us in the at- 
tempt to suppress polygamy, for example, by 
immediate measures of a drastic nature. 


Our possession of the island of Guam, 
on the other hand, which lies in the 
Ladrone archipelago, is of a different 
nature, and renders it feasible to attempt without 
delay to enforce civilized standards of conduct 
such as exist in many of the small Malayan isl- 
ands which have been transformed under mis- 
sionary influence. Governor Leary reports good 
progress, everybody having been set at work and 
polygamy and concubinage having been effect- 
ively prohibited. Slavery continues to exist in 
the ‘Sulu group, and it will, doubtless, be the 
policy of the President and Congress to get rid 
of it as rapidly as possible. Our representatives 
have already persuaded the’ Sultan of the Sulus 
to agree that all slaves may be allowed to buy 
their freedom. Further steps toward emancipa- 
tion should be taken as rapidly as possible, and 
undoubtedly will be taken. 


Guam, 
Per Contra. 


Luzon and the L2e reconstruction of government in 
Progress of the great island of Luzon must of 

the War. course await the conclusion of the 
war. The active campaign that we described 
last month resulted in the almost complete dis- 
integration of the armed insurgents. Our sol- 
diers marched and fought with prodigious en- 
ergy, under hardships uncomplainingly borne 
and with a skill in the adaptation of their means 
to the exact conditions that the brave English- 
men fighting in South Africa so pitiably lack. 
The American officers have not only shown 
themselves swift and daring campaigners, but 
their keen wits have seldom failed them, and the 
cunning strategy of men trained in Indian fight- 
ing seems to have so fastened its traditions upon 
the American army that even the younger offi- 
cers can be trusted to avoid pitfalls. Thus on 
November 28, fifty troopers under Lieutenant 
Munro, of the Fourth Cavalry, received the 
surrender of Bayombong, making prisoners of 
800 armed men, with their weapons, stores, and 
supplies ; and this was done without the firing 
of a shot, through a harmless ruse that created 
the impression in Bayombong that the Ameri- 
cans were coming with a large force. It is all 
very brave and fine, perhaps, to fight openly in 
the English fashion, without the faintest concep- 
tion of strategy, but it is a much more desirable 


thing to score points in warfare without the use- 
less sacrifice of life. At best, war is-bloody work. 
On December 4, at Vigan, 200 Americans, most 
of whom were ill from hard marching, held their 
position with small loss against an attack of about 
1,000 insurgents, who after several hours of 
fighting were completely routed. The specific 
attempt to capture Aguinaldo had not succeeded 
as this number of the Review went to press, but 
most of his immediate party had been taken in 
hand, and it was known that Aguinaldo in the 
middle of December was hiding in disguise in 
the rough and remote province of North Ilocos, 
in the extreme northwest corner of Luzon. Our 
officers, meanwhile, had been making use of the 
good season to clear central Luzon of all im- 
portant bodies of insurgent troops, and to pene- 
trate at almost every point the provinces skirting 
the long stretch of coast-line on the west side of 
Luzon north of Manila Bay. The president of 
the last Filipino Congress, members of Aguinal- 
do’s cabinet, important generals as well as civil- 
ians—and, in short, almost all the ablest of the 
insurgents except Aguinaldo himself—have been 
gradually falling into the hands of the American 
troops. In a word, the war seems to be drawing 
near a conclusion. On the 19th there came the 
sada news that General Lawton had been shot and 
killed. He was a soldier whose praises were in 





all mouths and whose services to his ‘country 
had been great. 
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General Otis reports that Aguinaldo is nearly caught—in 
fact is within a cocoanut’s throw! 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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Copyright, 1899, by Bilbrough, Dubuque. 


HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, OF IOWA. 


(The new Speaker of the House.) 


sitesiiliaiia The new Congress, as we remarked 
in last month, has a working Republican 
Full Power. majority in both houses. The Repub- 
lican forces both in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives are in very cordial relations 
with the President, and recent experiences in 
caucus would indicate on the part both of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators an unusual degree of 
harmony among themselves as to Republican 
policy and the work to be done in the present 
session. It is a good while since either of the 
great parties has had as clear and unobstructed a 
chance as the Republicans now have at Washing- 
ton to carry out a given line of party policy. 
Heretofore, whatever the predominant Republi- 
can views on-the money question have been, as 
reflected in the House of Representatives and in 
the administration, the Senate has bad opinions 
of its own for which it has stood like a rock. 
Gradual changes in the personnel of the Senate 
have, for the first time in a great many years, re- 
sulted in what appears to be a clear majority of 
men who believe in the frank avowal and future 
maintenance of the actual existing gold standard 
of the country. This means a great change. 


Mr. Henderson Lhe previous tnderstanding that Mr. 
in the . > , 

Speaker's Henderson, of Iowa, would be agreed 

Chair. upon as the Republican candidate for 


Speaker of the House of Representatives was 


promptly ratified when Congress assembled in 
the first week of December. The caucus of 
Democratice members resulted in the selection of 
the Hon. James D. Richardson, of Tennessee, as 
their candidate for Speaker, which merely signi- 
fied that Mr. Richardson would be recognized as 
the leader of the Democratic minority in the 
House. Mr. Bailey, of Texas, who was the 
leader of the Democrats in the last House, with 
Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, actively supports 
the new leader. Mr. Richardson has served in 
Congress for fourteen years. His views as to 
silver, trusts, ‘‘expansion,’’ and the foreign 
policy of the country are in general those of 
Mr. Bryan. Mr. Henderson’s term as Speaker 
was begun auspiciously, and Congress was grati- 
fied to learn that committee appointments would 
be ready for announcement before the hoiiday 
adjournment. Old leaders in Congress have 
disappeared rapidly of late years, and the Demo- 
eratic party in particular has lost the well-known 
figures in the House of a period so recent as that 
of the Wilson tariff bill. Speaker Crisp has 
passed away, Mr. Wilson has retired from poli- 
tics, Mr. Bland is dead. Mr. Bailey’s promi- 
nence in the last House was an eviuence of the 
rise of new men, as was also the candidacy of 
Mr. William Sulzer, of New York, last month, 
for the position that Mr. Richardson secured. 





Photo by Bell. 
HON. J. D. RICHARDSON, OF TENNESSEE. 


(Democratic leader in the House.) 
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Tie The first incident of importance in 
Roberts the opening history of the new Con- 
Case. ~—_ gress, after the installation of the new 

Speaker, was the successful protest against the 
swearing in of Mr. Brigham Roberts, the mem- 
ber-elect from Utah. The leadership in the op- 
position to Mr. Roberts was taken by the Hon. 
Robert W. Tayler, of Ohio, who presented with 
great force the grounds upon which he believed 
Mr. Roberts to be legally disqualified for mem- 
bership. A petition against the seating of Rob- 
erts on the ground that he was a polygamist had 
been signed by several million persons in pursu- 
ance of a crusade actively managed by the New 
York Journal. Mr. Roberts was allowed to 
speak in his own behalf, and his case was re- 
ferred for prompt consideration to a special com- 
mnittee, of which Mr. Tayler was made chairman. 
It is expected that the committee will report that 
Mr. Roberts is ineligible on the ground that, 
having lost his political rights as a convicted 
polygamist in territorial days, under the Ed- 
munds law, his failure to comply with the condi- 
tions upon which amnesty and restoration were 
subsequently offered leaves him under the old 
ban. It is now the opinion of many people that 
Mormon polygamy is undergoing an extensive 
revival, and that the federal courts ought to have 
jurisdiction over the question, as in the terri- 
torial days. Hence there has arisen the ques- 
tion whether steps ought not to be taken at once, 
by an amendment of the Constitution, to give 
Congress the power to legislate against polygamy. 


Monetary Lbrough the long recess the Senate 
Bills tothe had had a committee framing a money 
Front. pill, and leading Republicans of the 
House had been working on that question, 
while the outside organization of business men 
whose views have been represented by a stand- 
ing committee of the Indianapolis monetary con- 
ference had also for many months past been 
quietly but incessantly at work. The President 
dealt with the subject in his message, recogniz- 
ing expressly the fact that our monetary stand- 
ard is gold, and advising legislation to confirm 
that standard and to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain it when necessary by a sale 
of gold bonds. Measures were promptly intro- 
duced in both branches of Congress, differing in 
various details, but not fundamentally opposed to 
one another. It was thought likely that these 
bills would be passed, after a reasonable amount 
of debate, very much as introduced, and then 
sent to a joint conference committee to be fused 
into final form. Since, for along time, the United 
States has maintained gold payments, the pro- 
posed legislation will not so much change the 


conditions that have existed heretofore as it will 
serve to make change more difficult in the near 
future. The pending measures provide for the 
maintenance of an ample reserve fund and the 
protection at par of the various kinds of money 
now in circulation. It is proposed to change 
the national banking law in ways that will fa- 
cilitate the establishment of national banks in 
small places, and also to make the issue of bank 
notes more easy and profitable, in order to 
improve the elasticity of the volume of the 
circulating medium. 


The Gola ‘Lhe Republicans went into the last 
Sfepablicas, National campaign on the ground of 

Doctrine. opposing the full and free use of sil- 
ver as a money metal by the United States, ex- 
cept as a result of agreement on the part of 
leading European nations to do the same thing. 
It is evidently the intention of the Republicans 
to go into the Presidentia! campaign of the pres- 
ent year with the statement that it has been 
found impossible at present to induce European 
nations to unite in the remonetization of silver, 
and that the prosperity of the United States 
absolutely demands that there be no further un- 
certainty as to the intrinsic significance of the 
word ‘‘dollar.”” The Republicans will maintain 
that henceforth, both in public and in private 
transactions, the final meaning of the word ‘+ dol- 
lar’? should be 25.8 grains of gold of a certain 
fineness—namely, 90 per cent. Our adoption 
for practical purposes of the same standard of 
value as that which all the principal nations of 
the commercial world now use has nothing nec- 
essarily to do with an ideal solution of one of the 
greatest and most difficult of problems. The 
extent of what is to be said of such a measure is 
that to the majority of people who have given 
close thought to the question this seems to be 
the best thing that can be done in the closing 
year of the nineteenth century. 


Metallic Detore we have completed the twen- 
Versus ideal tieth century we may have lived quite 

Money. weyond the need of using a metal 
or any combination of metals for intermediary 
service in the exchange of products. Present 
standards, when tested in the light of ideal 
conditions and possibilities, seem crude, arbi- 
trary, variable, and inefficient. It is not neces- 
sary to renounce one’s ideals, nor yet to give up 
efforts to bring about their realization, even 
though one accepts for the present the best 
working solution that offers itself. . The princi- 
pal argument against the gold standard, as 
advanced a few years ago, was based upon an 
apparent average decline in the prices of staple 
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commodities, as measured by gold bullion, this 
being taken to indicate that gold was becoming 
searcer and more costly. The evidence to sup- 
port this contention is by no means conclusive, 
nor has it been strengthened very much by the 
course of prices within the past few years. It is 
perhaps true to say that the greater part of the 
people who, a few years ago, felt themselves to 
be personally the losers by virtue of the main- 
tenance of the gold standard, have now so ad- 
justed their affairs that any radical change would 
probably hurt them more than it could help 
them. Speaking in general, the farmers are in 
a position far more favorable than that which 
they occupied in 1896; and perhaps no class of 
legitimate producers and business men can bet- 
ter afford to take their chances on the future 
effects of the firm maintenance of the single gold 
basis in this country than those who own and 
cultivate the land. 








HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, OF INDIANA. 
(In charge of House currency bill.) 


The House gilt * Special rule of the House of Repre- 

Passed on sentatives called for the closing of the 
December 18. debate on the currency bill on Mon- 
day, December 18. Mr. Overstreet, of Indiana, 
who was in charge of the bill, accordingly on that 
date called for the ayes and noes, and the roll-call 
resulted in its passage by a vote of 190 to 150. 
Eleven Democrats, six of whom were from New 
York, voted in its favor. No Republicans voted 
against it. Evidently there has come about a 


very striking change in Republican sentiment, as 
shown in this mere fact that every Republican 
member of the House has deliberately placed 
himself upon an uncompromising gold standard 
platform. The Senate will debate the bill at con- 
siderable length, and will doubtless pass it in a 
form different enough so that a week or two of 
conference will be required to give the measure 
its matured form. It is probable that President 
McKinley’s signature will not be attached to the 
bill much before March 1. The details of those 
parts of the measure that relate to banking and 
to the interchangeability and redemption of the 
various parts of our circulating medium are 
naturally open to much discussion. 


On the same day the Speaker an- 
House nounced his arrangement of the 
Committees. Touse committees. It was the com- 
mon verdict that he had managed a difficult and 
delicate business with tact and skill. In so far 
as possible, Mr. Henderson fulfilled reasonable 
expectations, observing the claims of seniority 
with the utmost strictness. Mr. Payne, of New 
York, who had succeeded the late Mr. Dingley, 
remains at the head of the Ways and Means 
Committee ; Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, is chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations ; Mr. Ray, 
of New York, of the Judiciary ; Mr. Brosius, of 
Pennsylvania, of Banking and Currency; Mr. 
Hepburn, of lowa, of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce ; Mr. Southard, of Ohio, of Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures; Mr, Burton, of Ohio, 
of Rivers and Harbors; Mr. Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, of Merchant Marine and Fisheries; Mr. 
Hitt, of Illinois, of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Bou- 
telle, of Maine, of Naval Affairs; Mr. Loud, of 
California, of Post-Offices ; Mr. Lacy, of Iowa, 
of Public Lands; and Mr. Sherman, of New 
York, of Indian Affairs. The civil-service re- 
formers have reason to be pleased with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Gillett, of Massachusetts, at 
the head of the committee on that subject. 


The 


Mr. Gage’s annual report to Congress 

The Treasury as Secretary of the Treasury shows 

that the income of the Government 

from all sources for the fiscal year that ended 
June 30 was $610,982,004. ‘The total expendi- 
tures for the same period were $700,093,564, 
leaving a deficit of $89,111,560. Apart from 
revenue, the Treasury had received from the 
sale of 3-per-cent. war bonds almost $200,000,- 
000. As compared with the previous fiscal 
year, the Government's income had increased 
almost $117,000,000, while its expenditures had 
increased almost $162,000,000. Mr. Gage esti- 
mates that for the fiscal year which is now half 
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ended there will be in round figures a revenue of 
$640,000,000 and an expenditure of $600,000,- 
000, showing a surplus of $40,000,000. The 
postal service has reached a point where income 
and outgo almost exactly balance, the amount re- 
ceived and paid out being in round figures 
$100,000,000. If this item were omitted from 
both sides, it would be found that in round 
figures it now takes from $500,000,000 to $600, - 
000,000 to pay Uncle Sam’s annual bills, and 
that he is looking to the custom-houses for from 
$200,000,000 to $230,000,000 a year income 
and to the internal revenue system for anywhere 
from $275,000,000 to $300,000,000, miscellane- 
ous sources bringing in about $25,000,000. 
The interest-bearing debt of the United States 
now amounts to a little over $1,000,000,000. 
Mr. Gage calls attention to the phenomenal de- 
velopment of our exports, with the result that 
the past year has witnessed a larger volume 
of foreign trade than any previous one. The 
unprecedentedly large amount of gold in the 
Treasury is regarded by Mr. Gage as making it 
especially opportune for Congress to push to 
conclusion the gold standard measure now 
pending. The report is particularly full and 
able in its discussion of the history and prob- 
lems of American banking. 


Mr. Root’s annual report as Secretary 
of War is a document of immense in- 
terest, comprising as it does a history 
of the operations in the Philippines, an account 
of what has been done under our military occu- 
pation of Cuba, a statement of the administrative 
work that has been done in Porto Rico, and 
many other matters of the utmost current im. 
portance. Among the chief recommendations 
are those for the improvement of the army organ. 
ization, which call for a radical change in the ex- 
isting staff system, and the establishment of a war 
college for the training of officers in the practical 
business of modern warfare. Mr. Root is able 
to make a gratifying report upon the health of 
the troops, and his statistics show that from the 
opening of the past year up to November 1 the 
total loss of life among our men in the Philip- 
pines had been 843, of whom 366 had died of 
disease, 477 having been killed in battle or hav- 
ing died from wounds or other injuries. 


Secretary 
Root’s 
Report. 


As to the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy, it is able and satisfactory 
at every point, further increasing the 
confidence reposed by the country in the wisdom 
and ability of Secretary Long and those who are 
associated with him in the work of administering 
and developing our naval force. The shipbuild- 


Other 
Reports; 


ing programme of the immediate future is to 
take the direction of swift cruisers and numerous 
small and inexpensive vessels, rather than that 
of battleships. The Postmaster-General, Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith, makes a report which 
shows not only expansion in our domestic postal 
service, but interesting developments in the isl- 
ands which have now come under our jurisdic. 
tion, The new experiment of the free-delivery 
system in the country districts has resulted well 
enough to justify the Postmaster-General in rec- 
ommending the rapid extension of the plan. 
The strongest part of the. report is that which 
deals with the abuses of the ‘second-class ”’ 
privilege, by which the Government loses many 
millions of dollars a year on matter which ought 
not to be carried at pound rates. The report of 
Mr. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, dis- 
cusses various topics of great importance, such as 
the management of the public lands, forest re- 
serves, the Patent Office, and the Pension Bureau. 


ia It had been the confident boast of the 
r. Chamber- aie ; 

lain's Warin British promoters of the war in 
South Africa. South Africa that their troops would 
eat their Christmas dinners at Pretoria, Johan- 
nesburg, and Bloemfontein. The Tory press of 
England spoke of the Boer as a mere fly on the 
wheel of the chariot of Progress, to be crushed 
at a single turn. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinion, undoubtedly, that the Boers would not 
fight. As we explained at the time, Mr. Cham- 
berlain never dreamed of bringing a hideous war 
upon England, being confident in the potency of 
those methods of his that had for some time 


-been lauded by his admirers as the ‘‘new di- 


plomacy.” His theory was that the way to get 
all you want in dealing with a small power is to 
invent pretexts for a quarrel, appear to have 
serious grievances, enter upon a course of ever- 
shifting and increasing demands, and, while ne- 
gotiations are still pending, to ship troops and 
make all the appearance of preparation for war. 
To Mr. Chamberlain’s great surprise, the small 
nation of like blood with the men who under Wil- 
liam of Orange fought so gloriously against the 
army of the Spanish Inquisition spoiled the 
game of the new diplomacy by preferring to 
fight against incomparable odds rather than to 


do the obliging and logical thing and permit. 


themselves to be bluffed. Before marching to 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria, General Buller’s fine 
army had to perform what the average English- 
man supposed would be the merest holiday diver- 
sion of relieving General White’s troops penned 
up at Ladysmith, in the upper part of Natal, 
and the smaller British garrisons under siege at 
Kimberley and Mafeking. 
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When the war opened every skirmish 
Upon was reported to the British press 
Reversee through the War Office at London as 
a magnificent victory for the Queen’s forces. But 
at length it became impossible to conceal the fact 
that the untrained Boer farmers were fighting 
just as bravely as the most famous regiments of 
British regulars, and that the big-booted, full- 
bearded farmers who commanded the Boers were 
far better generals; in so far as strategy and 
modern tactics are concerned, than the magnifi- 
cently uniformed and much-vaunted generals of 
the British army. The formidable brigades push- 
ing up the westward line to relieve Kimberley 
had met with reverse after reverse and had been 
compelled to fall back upon the defensive, even 
while within sight of the flash-light signals of the 
Kimberley garrison. Meanwhile the still more 
formidable army under the personal command of 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller himself had been trying 
to get across the Tugela River, at or uear Colenso, 
in order to advance to the relief of Ladysmith. 
It was scarcely to be supposed that the Boers 
were strong enough in that neighborhood to be 
able to keep General White’s forces penned up 
at Ladysmith, while also effectively checking 
General Buller’s army at the Tugela River. But 
the unexpected happened with a vengeance at 
that point on December 15. 


There were two fordable places about 
two miles apart. At 4 o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th General Buller 
advanced his en- 
tire army with 
the intention of 
crossing the Tu- 
gela at one or 
the other of 
these fords. His 
forces were 
grouped in three 
brigades, on¢ of 
which was to try 
the right-hand 
ford, another 
the left-hand 
ford, and the 
third brigade to 
take a central 
position, in or- 
der to support 
either or both of 
the two other 
forces as might 
oe necessary. 
Marly in the day 
Buller found 


Buller’s 
Disaster. 

















PROPHETIC. 


GENERAL BULLER: “I thought I 
told you to give him battle?” 

Sir GEORGE WHITE: “So I did, and 
you see the result. When he gets at 
you it will be the same way.” 


From the Novoe Vremya (St. Peters- 
burg). 











A BRITISH NAVAL GUN IN ACTION NEAR THE TUGELA. 


that General Hart, who was commanding the 
brigade on the left, was meeting with such 
deadly resistance that he could not possibly force 
a passage, and Buller accordingly instructed 
him to withdraw. At the same time Buller 
ordered General Hildyard, who was on the 
road leading to the right or east ford to ad- 
vance guickly. At the same time he sent some 
twelve pieces of artillery to support the attack, 
these guns being under command of Colonel 
Long. This artillery officer, in his zeal to secure 
an advantageous position with short and effective 
range against the enemy on the other side of the 
stream, advanced with all his guns close to the 
river ; whereupon he found that he had gone into 
a Boerambush. Most of the artillery horses were 
immediately killed, and the gunners were either 
captured, killed, wounded, or drivenaway. Ten 
out of twelve pieces of artillery were abandoned, 
and one other piece was lost in the course of the 
day’s fighting. It was useless to try to drive 
General Hildyard’s brigade, no longer supported 
by artillery, against the shell fire from the Boer 
batteries on the other side of the ford ; and so 
the whole British army fell back to its camp at 
Cheveley. Our map on the following page shows 
clearly the localities named. 


The first reports gave no idea of the 
extent of the British loss of men, 
although the tone of Buller’s dispatch 
led the London press to the conclusion that Brit- 
ish arms had suffered no such reverse since the 
time of the great Indian mutiny, more than forty 
years ago. One paper indeed declared that noth- 
ing so bad had happened since the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown—an affair, by the 
way, that is most notably described in Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford’s new novel, ‘‘ Janice Meredith,”’ 
Some editors were demanding that Lord Kitchener 
be sent to South Africa, and others were spread- 


Agitation 
in 


London. 
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MAP TO SHOW LOCATION OF RECENT BATTLES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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DEPARTURE FROM WELLINGTON OF A NEW ZEALAND CON- 
TINGENT FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SERVICE. 


ing the rumor that Lord Wolseley himself would 
embark to lead the troops to victory. Predictions 
were freely made that the Tory government which 
had allowed Chamberlain to plunge the country 
into a war for which it was so ill prepared would 
certainly be overthrown, while the newspapers of 
all parties congratulated the British empire upon 
the magnificent courage it was showing in its grim 
determination to go on with the war in spite of 
reverses and disasters. Meanwhile the War 
Office was accepting with pathetic gratitude the 
cabled offers of Australia and Canada to send 
further succor to the hard-pressed mother land. 
But for the grief and dismay in English homes 
and the genuine grit and manhood of the mén 
fighting in far-off Africa, there would have been 
a ludicrous aspect to the heroics and hysterics of 
the London press. All the Boers, of both re- 
publics—men, women, and children combined— 
hardly begin to equal in number the population 
of the obscure suburban town of West Ham, near 
London. Yet the very same London papers 
which a few days ago thought the Boers could 
not and would not fight, and that a few British 
regiments could go to Pretoria without firing a 
shot, had now gone to the opposite extreme of 
regarding the Boer armies as the most formidable 
ever known in the history of warfare, and were 
begging their readers to consider that the British 
empire was engaged in a life-and-death struggle. 


The Opinion His tone merely invited the con- 

of Mankind tempt of the world, while it also pro. 

at Large. oked the freer expression of enthusi- 
astic admiration for the magnificent stand of the 
Dutch farmers against such overwhelming odds. 
A race that can show such qualities as the Boers 
have exhibited in the last three months ought not 
to be exterminated. Its hardy stock is needed in 
the work of developing the Dark Continent. We 
all know well that the English in the course of a 
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few more weeks or months can hammer and 
blunder theiz way through to Pretoria, for the 
simple reason that they have money, ships, and 
guns without limit. They can, if need be, trans- 
port a million fighting men to Natal and Cape 
Colony, while the whole Boer nation is already in 
the field, so far as the two republics are con- 
cerned, and the prospect of assistance from any 
outside quarter is too remote to be seriously con- 
sidered. The war against the American colonies 
was a shameful thing for England, and about the 
only Englishmen, who have come out of it de. 
cently on the page of history are the Chathams, 
Foxes, and Burkes, who saw the truth and spoke 
it with courage. England lost in that war, and 
her Burgoynes, Howes, and Cornwallises won no 
glory for themselves or their country. England 
will win in the present war, but it will be Com. 
mandants Joubert, Cronje, and the other Boer 








General Joubert. 
GENERAL JOUBERTI AND SOME OF HIS MILITARY ASSOCIATES, 


leaders who will come out with military renown, 
rather than the Bullers, Methuens, Gatacres, or 
Whites. And there are Boer statesmen, too. 


Disasters lhe extreme dismay of England over 
Ee Armies the disaster to Buller’s army at the 
enand  lugela River was due chiefly to the 
Gatacre. fact that it came as a climax, having 
been preceded only a few days before by disas- 
ters of considerable magnitude to the army that 
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GENERAL GATACRE. 


was endeavoring to relieve Kimberley under 
Lord Methuen, and the further humiliation of 
the loss of several regiments in the northern 
part of Cape Colony under General Gatacre’s 
command. The Boers were becoming very 
active in the upper districts of Cape Colony, and 
General Gatacre, with about 4,000 troops, was 
in command of British interests along the Orange 
River. On Saturday, December 9, General Gat- 
acre marched from his camp at Malteno to attack 
a Boer station at Stormberg, some thirteen 
miles distant. His spies had reported to him 
that the enemy’s force was weak and could 
be readily surprised and captured. He marched 
forth accordingly, with fine British confidence, 
straight into the Boer ambush to which he had 
been invited. He left behind him about 700 
men, nearly ali of whom happily were not killed, 
but taken. prisoners. 


While Gatacre was thus suffering in 
his attempt to keep open the line of 
communication between Lord Methu- 
en’s army and its large base of supplies at De 
Aar—and in general to protect the upper part 
of Cape Colony from the hordes of Orange Free 
Staters—Lord Methuen, with his main force of 
perhaps 12,000 men, having fought every inch of 
the way from the Orange River to the Modder 
River, and having crossed that stream, was ex- 


Lord Methuen’'s 
Defeat at 
Magersfontein. 


pected by England to push straight into Kimber- 
ley without much further delay. Imagine, there- 
fore, the disappointment at the War Office in 
London when the news of Gatacre’s defeat on 
the 9th was followed by a dispatch from Lord 
Methuen, sent on the 12th, telling of a fearful and 
unsuccessful battle beginning on Sunday night, 
the 10th, and continuing well through Monday, 
the 11th, at Magersfontein, which lies near the 
railroad line, some four miles north of the Modder 
River; toward Kimberley. The Boers had care- 
fully intrenched themselves along one of those little 
eminences known as a ‘‘ kopje.”’ They were ex- 
traordinarily successful several times during Mon- 
day in drawing the British forces up to within a 
few hundred feet of the trench lines, covered with 
leaves or otherwise obscured, with the consequence 
of an irresistibly deadly fire from the Boer rifles. 
A day or two later it was reported that General 
Methuen’s loss was 832 and that the Boer casual- 
ties were almost as great. The most notable per- 

















GENERAL LORD METHUEN. 


sonage who fell in that battle was Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wauchope, who led the Highland brigade. 
In commenting on this disastrous affair, which so 
decisively checked Lord Methuen just as it was 
supposed that he was about to relieve Kimberley, 
the sentiment of the London press was well ex- 
pressed by the Westminster Gazette, which de- 
clared: ‘‘If England ever needed a victory, it 
is now ; and it is to Buller, the soldier, strong, 
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cool headed, and reticent, that the country looks 
for this victory.” This expression of reliance 
upon Buller appeared on December 14. On the 
next day General Buller’s expected battle was 
fought at the Tugeia River, but, as we have 
shown, it turned out a worse reverse than Lord 
Methuen’s at Magersfontein. 


On Sunday evening, December 17, it 
was announced in London that upon 
the advice of the military authorities 
her majesty’s government had decided to call out 
all the remaining portion of the regular army 
reserves. It was further declared that a strong 
force of volunteers selected from the yeomanry 
regiments would be formed for service in South 
Africa, and that nine battalions of militia would 
be allowed to volunteer for service outside of the 
United Kingdom, with an equal number of militia 
battalions embodied for service at home. Ac- 
ceptance of additional volunteers from the colo- 
nies, chiefly Australians and Canadians, was also 
announced. General Joubert said some months 
ago that if the English ever marched to Pretoria 
it would be with the loss of 10,000 British lives. 
Up to about December 18 or 20 it was calculated 
in London that 
the losses had al- 
ready amounted 
to nearly 8,000 ; 
but this means, 
of course, not 
deaths, but men 
thrown out of 
active combat, 
and includes the 
wounded and the 
prisoners. Fol- 
lowing the an- 
nouncement that 
immense reén- 
forcements 
would be dis- 
patched as 
quickly as possi- 
ble to South Af- 
rica, the notice 
was posted that 
‘Cas the campaign in Natal, in the opinion 


Redoubling 
British Efforts. 





THE LATE GENERAL WAUCHOPE. 
(Killed at Magersfontein.) 


of her majesty’s government, is likely to re- 


quire the presence and undivided attention of 
Gen. Sir Redvers Buller, it has been decided to 
send Baron Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford 
as commander-in-chief in South Africa, with 
Lord Kitchener as chief of staff.” Lord Wolseley 
remains in England, in supreme command of the 
military forces, and Lord Roberts, who returned 


Several years ago from India, after a military ex. 





GEN. SIR CHARLES WARREN. 
(Who reached Cape Town last month.) 


perience there of some forty years,. and who 
stands next to Lord Wolseley in authority and 
eminence as a British general, is to take charge 
of the military situation in South Africa, pre- 
sumably using Cape Town as headquarters. It 
is obvious that since the war has become so much 
more stubborn and difficult than had been antici- 
pated, it is necessary that there should be some 
general direction of the campaign as a whole ; 
and Buller, with his hands more than full on the 
Tugela River, is not in a position to direct opera- 
tions on the railroad line from Cape Colony to 
Kimberley. Lord Kitchener’s appointment as 
Lord Roberts’ associate and chief of staff found 
that officer at Khartoum, where much progress 
has lately been made in the pacification of the 
tributary regions. Kitchener started at once 
for Cairo, whence he will presumably have taken 
passage on a transport before this number of the 
Review reaches its readers. As an organizer 
he is accounted the best man in the British army. 
Volunteers were enrolling freely in England in 
the last twelve days or December. 
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The British L& Was deemed probable in London 
e British z s 
Outlook that General Buller’s army, which 
at Large. numbered about 20,000 men, would 
remain virtually inactive for a week or two, 
awaiting the arrival of reénforcements, while the 
Boers would make redoubled efforts to capture 
Ladysmith, with the possibility that General 
White might resolve upon a desperate effort to 
cut his way through and join Buller and Clery 
at Colenso. At least it is now certain enough 





GEN. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 


(Who goes to South Africa as chief of staff to Lord Roberts, 
for portrait of whom see frontispiece.) 


that those who seek excitement in the sensations 
and uncertainties of warfare will find the news 
from South Africa worth following through the 
month of January. Meanwhile England’s free 
hand in the treatment of the South African 
question is not seriously threatened from any 
outside quarter, although sensational rumors 
have attributed to Menelik of Abyssinia the in- 
tention of trying to oust the British from the 
Soudan. The visit of the Emperor of Germany 
to his grandmother, the Queen of England, was 
utilized to the best advantage by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the British Government for the purpose 
of strengthening the impression that Germany 
and England have come to an understanding 
that amounts to an unwritten alliance. Mr. 
Chamberlain several weeks ago was indiscreet 
enough to talk in public about American senti- 
ment and the existence of a virtual Anglo- 
American alliance. As against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech, which was reported on December 


1, it is enough to refer to the sentences in Pres- 
ident McKinley’s message, sent to Congress on 
December 5, setting forth our Government’s 
strict neutrality as between the combatants in 
South Africa. 


Germany and France have in the past — 


Furopean month been giving very great atten- 
tion to the subject of large naval ex- 
pansion. The governments of both countries 


are drawing morals from the recent and present 
experiences of the United States and England. 
France is building a fleet of submarine boats and 
is discussing the project of the immediate ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 on a programme of 
general naval increase. The French press, par- 
ticularly the more disreputable illustrated papers, 
have been venomously hostile toward England of 
late, but such expressions do not in any manner 
represent the French Government. Naturally, 
France will endeavor at all points to strengthen 
her colonial position while England has so large 
a contract on her hands in South Africa; but 
this does not necessarily mean anything more 
pronounced than thrifty and watchful statesman- 
ship. The same thing may be asserted of Russia. 
The United States, meanwhile, is giving particu- 
lar attention to the future of trade in those parts 
of the Chinese empire over which French and 
Russian ‘‘spheres of influence”? have been ex- 
tended. Secretary Hay has asked for written 
guarantees that American trade will be as free 
under the new order of things as heretofore 
under our treaties with China. Mr. John Bar- 
rett in this number of the Review presents a 
very timely discussion of our commercial inter- 
ests in the far East, and especially in the vast 
Chinese empire. 


The great cities of the country have, 
almost without exception, projects of 
exceptional interest and moment on 
their hands. They are developing with swift 
strides, and with all their faults and failures of 
municipal administration they have much to con- 
gratulate themselves upon. Boston, which held 
a municipal election last month, has been carried 
by the Republicans, ex-Mayor Hart having been 
victorious by about 2,000 majority over Gen. 
Patrick A. Collins, who was nominated on the 
Democratic ticket to succeed Mr. Quincy. Bos- 
ton has of late made notable advancement in the 
appointments of a modern metropolis. The prob- 


Boston's 
Progress. 


lem of transit at the heart of the city has been . 


successfully solved by the completion of a sub- 
way system. Through underground tunnels, 
whose white walls are rendered as bright as day 
by incandescent lights, the trolley cars from all 
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HON. THOMAS N. HART. 
(Boston’s new mayor.) 


directions pass safely, quickly, and conveniently 
to and from the crowded center of the town. A 
bridge of great strength and width was opened 
several weeks ago across the Charles River, upon 
which is carried the structure of the elevated 
railroad, and which also bears the tracks of sur- 
face trolley lines. 


The success of the subway scheme in 

Mew york's Boston has doubtless had some influ- 
ence upon the promotion of the plan 

of a great underground electric rapid transit rail- 
road for New York City. ‘The city controller, 
Mr. B. S. Coler, who is the chief financial officer 
of the municipality, is doing everything in his 
power to further the project, which also has the 
support of the corporation counsel, Mr. Whalen. 
Thus the Rapid Transit Commission finds its 
course more smooth than ever before, and the 
tunnel road is regarded as having an excellent 
chance of early realization. Many serious de- 
fects have been found in the werking of the 
charter for the Greater New York, and it has 
been known for some time that the Legislature, 
which meets at the beginning of the present 
month, would be deluged with bills calling for 
the amendment of the charter in all sorts of 
ways. It is thought possible that the Legisla- 
ture may authorize Governor Roosevelt to ap- 
point a new charter commission to deal with the 
whole subject. The water-supply question has 
continued to have much attention, and the citi- 
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zens, under the lead of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, have organized for the purpose of defeat- 
ing a proposed private water-supply contract. 
The plan of a State constabulary system to super- 
sede the direct municipal control of the New 
York police seems to have been abandoned for 
the present, although the findings of the Mazet 
legislative inquiry might seem to have given 
abundant justification to the State for taking the 
police out of the hands of Tammany Hall. 


Philadelphia has voted to issue $12, 
Philadelphia's 000,000 of bonds for the improve- 
"ment of its water supply, and it is 
proposed to erect a modern filtration plant. The 
alarming ravages of ‘typhoid fever. in Philadel- 
phia last year supplied all the argument that was 
needed, and the vote in favor of issuing the 
bonds was about five to one. Private interests, 
encouraged by the ease.with which Philadelphia 
was induced to turn over the municipal gas plant 
to a company, had been trying to get control of 
the water supply. Unquestionably these same 
interests will be eager to get hold of the pro- 
ceeds of the new bonds, in order to turn the 
filtration business intoa private enterprise and sell 
pure water at monopoly prices to Philadelphia’s 
politician-ridden inhabitants. There are other 
badly governed cities, but doubtless no great city 
on earth is so badly governed as Philadelphia. 


Chicago's Chicago is about to inaugurate the 

Drainage immense drainage canal by means of 

Canal. which water will flow from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois River, and thence 
down the Mississippi, diverting the sewage of 
Chicago from the lake and thus protecting the 
city’s water supply from contamination. Nat- 
urally, the people who live on the banks of the 
Illinois and Mississippi Rivers are not sure that 
the Chicago sewage will bring them any benefits. 
Cities like St. Louis which pump their water 
supply directly from the river are wondering to 
what extent the Chicago drainage canal may pol- 
lute the great ‘‘ Father of Waters.”” While it 
is not likely that any serious results could be 
recognized at St. Louis, not only that city, but 
other river towns, will owe something to the Chi- 
cago drainage canal if it has the effect to frighten 
them into the early completion of filtration plants 
that will meet the tests of modern bacteriology. 
Elsewhere, this month, we publish an article on 
this great Chicago undertaking. 


Mayor Phelan The remarkable new charter of San 
pind San Francisco will go into operation un- 
Projects. der the direction of Mayor Phelan, 


who has been triumphantly reélected. This Rer- 
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view explained the new charter at length in the 
number for last May. Mr. Phelan was first 
elected in 1896. At that time the fourth free- 
holders’ charter which had been submitted to 
the people since 1880 was defeated. Mr. Phelan 
appointed a convention of a hundred men repre- 
senting all shades of opinion, who in turn se- 
lected ‘a new board of freeholders to draft a 
charter. This board was indorsed by the people, 
as was its subsequent work, in spite of most 
powerful opposition from certain political and 
corporate interests. Mr. Phelan’s recent cam- 
paign was waged on strictly municipal lines, and 
under all the circumstances he was abundantly 
entitled to be chosen for the work of instituting 
the new order of things. His first task is the 
appointment of thirty-three men for the principal 
commissionerships, the mayor having the uncon- 
ditional appointment as well as the removal of those 
officers. One reason why certain corporate in- 
terests should have been opposed to the election 
of Mr. Phelan is sufficiently explained when one 
is familiar with the recent history of the franchise 
tax question in San Francisco. The street-railroad 
companies twenty years ago secured fifty-year 
charters. They have been taxed on $3,000,000 
or $4,000,000 worth of property, although, 
according to the market value of their securities, 
the roads were worth something like $20,000,- 
000. The Supreme Court of California having 
approved a rule laid down by a country assessor 
for valuing franchises, Mayor Phelan took it up 
and recommended it for application in San Fran- 
cisco. He states it as follows: ‘‘To arrive ‘at 











HON. JAMES D. PHELAN. 
(Reélected mayor of San Francisco.) 


the value of a franchise for taxation, deduct 
from the market price of the stock and bonds 
the assessed value of the tangible property, and 
the difference will be the value of the fran: 
chise.”” Last year, under Mayor Phelan’s encour- 
agement, the assessor adopted this rule and add- 
ed $19,000,000 to the as- 
sessment roll on this score 








MAYOR PHELAN ADDRESSING UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AT ARMY 
TRANSPORT DOCKS, SAN FRANCISCO. 





alone. This assessor has 
now been reélected on the 
same ticket with Mr. Phe- 
lan by a majority of two 
toone. He is a_practic- 
ing physician, Dr. Washing- 
ton Dodge by name. Un- 
der that feature of the new 
charter which requires the 
submission to the voters of 
propositions for the incur- 
ring of bonded indebted- 
ness, two special elections 
were to be held, on Decem- 
ber 27 and 29. One of these 
was to act upon the question 
of extending the park sys- 
tem, the other upon the 
building of school-houses, 
a large hospital, and a much- 
needed drainage system. 
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BRITISH WARSHIPS LYING OUTSIDE DELAGOA BAY TO INTERCEPT SUPPLIES FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 


(A correspondent in Delagoa Bay writes: ‘* We are practically cut off from everywhere here, and the Piilomel, Widgeon; 
and Magicienne watch day and night to see that nothing in the way of arms, ammunition, or foodstuffs come into the 
harbor for the Transvaal. The vessels lie just outside the three-mile radius, and examine the manifest of each ship that 
arrives in the bay.” Our illustration is from a sketch by F. Jeffrey Hill.—_From the Graphic, December 9, 1899,) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From November 21 to December 19, 1899.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


December 4.—The Fifty-sixth Congress holds its first 
session.... David B. Henderson (Rep.), of Iowa, is elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ; Brigham H. 
Roberts (Dem.), of Utah, is refused permission to take 
the oath of office pending a decision on the question of 
his eligibility....Both branches adjourn as a mark of 
respect to the memory of Vice-President Hobart. 

December 5.—The President’s annual message is read 
in both branches....The House, by a vote of 302 to 31, 
refers the charges against Representative-elect Roberts, 
of Utah, to a special committee appointed by the 
Speaker. 

December 6.—The currency bill prepared by the Re- 
publican members of the Finance Committee is intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

December 7.—Speaker Henderson appoints the House 
Committee on Rules. 

December 8.—In the House a rule is adopted provid- 
ing that the debate on the currency bill shall begin on 
December 11 and continue one week. 

December 11.—Debate is begun in the House on the 
Republican caucus committee’s currency bill. 

December 12-13.—In the House the debate on the cur- 
rency bill is continued. 

December 14.—The Senate committees are reorganized 
under Republican control....The House debate on the 
currency bill proceeds. 

December 15.—Minority assignments to the Senate 
committees are announced....General debate on the 
currency bill is closed in the House. 

December 16.—The House currency bill is reported 
from committee of the whole without amendment. 

December 18.—The House passes the currency bill by 
a vote of 190 to 150, 11 Democrats voting with the Re- 
publicans....Speaker Henderson announces the com- 
mittees. (See page 13.) 


December 19.—The Senate substitute for the House 
currency bill is reported. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


November 21.—Vice-President Garret A. Hobart dies. 

November 23.—Domestic rates of postage are extended 
to Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Guam. 

November 25.—The funeral of Vice-President Hobart 
at Paterson, N. J., is attended by the President, his 
Cabinet, the justices of the Supreme Court, members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, and other 
officials. ” : 

November 29.—Secretary Gage extends the time for 
bond purchases by the Treasury till December 23. 

December 2.—In the House caucuses at Washington 
David B. Henderson, of Iowa, is unanimously nominated 
by the Republicans for Speaker, and James D. Richard- 
son, of Tennessee, is nominated by the Democrats. 

December 5.—In the Massachusetts municipal elec- 
tions the cities of Fall River, Malden, Taunton, North- 
ampton, Pittsfield, and Quincy choose Republican 
mayors; Lawrence and Springfield are carried by the 
Democrats; New Bedford Democrats and Independents 
reélect Mayor Ashley ; and Mayor Chase, Socialist, is 
reélected in Haverhill. 

December 6.—President McKinley nominates. Brig.- 
Gen. Leonard Wood to be major-general of volunteers. 

December 7.—The Democrats of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture nominate Senator Thomas S. Martin, to succeed 
himself. 

December 9.—The certificate of election as governor of 
Kentucky is given to W. S. Taylor (Rep.). 

December 12.—Thomas N. Hart (Rep.) is elected 
mayor of Boston; Republican mayors are also chosen 
in Lynn, Melrose, Newburyport, and Holyoke. 

December 13.—President McKinley appoints Gen. 
Leonard Wood military governor of Cuba; General 
Brooke is relieved of command and ordered to Wash- 
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ington....Governor Poynter, of Nebraska, appoints ex- 
Senator William V. Allen (Pop.) to take the seat of the 
late Senator-elect Hayward (Rep.). 

December 15.—The Republican National Committee 
votes to hold the national convention of the party at 
Philadelphia on June 19, 1900. 

December 18.—Secretary Gage offers to increase the 
Government’s deposits in depository banks, with a view 
to a relief of the monetary stringency. 

December 19.—The Virginia Legislature reélects Sen- 
ator Thomas S. Martin. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


November 21.—The Emperor of Austria summons all 
the party leaders in the Reichsrath to confer w'th him 
on the crisis in the constitution....The French Cham- 
ber begins the discussion of the budget. 

November 22.—The conspiracy trial in Paris is con- 
cluded. 

November 23.—Obstructionists block all business in 
the Austrian Reichsrath. 

November 27.—The French Chamber, by vote of 480 to 
44, agrees to the special credit of 60,000,000 francs for 
the defense of the French coast and colonies; it also 
passes a credit for the embassy at the Vatican by 349 
votes to 202. 

November 28.—The Italian finance minister makes 
his budget statement in the Chamber at Rome. 

December 2.—Gen. José Manuel Hernandez, leader of 
the revolt against the Castro government of Venezuela, 
takes the city of Maracaibo after a sixteen-hour bat- 
tle....'The Peruvian cabinet resigns. 

December 5.—The German cabinet agrees to the 
repeal of the Prussian law forbidding the affiliation 
and coalition of political clubs and societies. 

December 6.—The Queensland ministry resigns. 

December 11.—Emperor William’s new naval pro- 
gramme is introduced in the German Reichstag....The 
Spanish Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 131 to 83, 
rejects a motion demanding the withdrawal of the 
naval estimates. 

December 13,—The Spanish Chamber of Deputies, by 
a close vote, rejects a motion demanding the abolition 
of the under-secretaryship of the navy. 

« December 14.—The Swiss Federal Assembly elects 
Walther Hauser, Radical, president for 1900. 

December 18.—General Hernandez surrenders the 
principal part of the city of Maracaibo, Venezuela, to 
the government troops. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


November 23.—The question of the French settlement 
at Shanghai is satisfactorily arranged on the conditions 
proposed by Lord Salisbury to the French ambassador 
last July....The Egyptian troops under Colonel Win- 
gate defeat a force of dervishes to the south of Om- 
durman. 

November 25.—Colonel Wingate’s column of Anglo- 
Egyptian troops comes up with the Khalifa on Om De- 
brikat, 170 miles south of Omdurman, and defeats him 
utterly ; the Khalifa is killed and his whole camp 
taken. 

November 29.—The British and German ambassadors 
at Washington hold conferences with Secretary Hay 
regarding Samoa. 



























































November 30.—Ambassador Choate speaks in London 
on Anglo-American relations....Colonial Secretary 
Chamberlain speaks at Leicester on England’s foreign 
relations. 

December 2.—A treaty for the partition of Samoan 
territory between the United States and Germany is 
signed at Washington by Secretary Hay and the British 
and German ambassadors. 

December 4.— A parcels-post treaty between the 
United States and Guatemala is signed at Washington. 

December 9.—France demands the degradation of the 
viceroy of Canton, on the ground that the order to 
execute the Chinese magistrate responsible for the 
murder of the French officers at Montao has not been 
carried out....The terms of the new reciprocity treaties 
negotiated by the United States with France and Great 
Britain, respectively, are made public. 

December 15.—The German military attaché is with- 
drawn from Paris because of attacks made in the course 
of the Dreyfus trial. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


November 21.—Communication with Estcourt is in- 
terrupted....The hospital ship Spartan liesin Durban 
harbor with the wounded....The New Zealand contin- 
gent arrives at East London. 

November 22.—General French arrives with a force of 
3,000 men at Hanover Road Station....'The Boers con- 
trol the railroad line between Mooi River and Estcourt ; 
the telegraph wires are cut between Estcourt and 
Pietermaritzburg. 

November 23.—Lord Methuen attacks the Boer posi- 
tion at Belmont and gains a complete victory....Sir 
Redvers Buller has left Cape Town for Natal....The 
Ttoers continue to shell the British camp on the Mooi 
Kiver. 

November 24.—It is reported that 400 Dutch joined 
the Boers at Barkly. 

November 25.—Lord Methuen advances; there is a 
battle near Graspan, in which the Boer position is car- 
ried at the: point of the bayonet....Communication 
with Estcourt is restored....It is reported that the 
Boers capture 350 rifles and 4,000 rounds of ammunition 
at Barkly. 








LORD METHUEN’S ADVANCE TO THE RELIEF OF KIMBERLEY. 


(Captain Boileau, of the Royal Engineers, constructing a fly- 
ing bridge over the Orange River for the conveyance of 
horses. From a photo by Lieut. A. C. Girdwood.) 

- From the Graphic. 
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A SORTIE WITH THE ARMORED TRAIN FROM LADYSMITH. 


November 26.—The Boers occupy Stormberg; reén- 
forcements arrive....The Boers between Estcourt and 
Mooi River retreat. 

November 27.—General Gatacre occupies Bushman- 
shoek. 

November 28.—Lord Methuen’s force attacks a strong 
Boer position on the Modder River ; Lord Methuen de- 
scribes it as ‘‘one of the hardest and most trying fights 
in the annals of the British army ;” the total British 
losses are 471 officers and men. 

November 30.—Ladysmith is effectively shelled by 
the Boers from Lombard’s Kop. 

December 8.—A detachment of the British troops at 
Ladysmith successfully storms Lombard’s Kop, cap- 
turing a Boer gun. 

December 10.—General Gatacre attempts to surprise 
the Boer position at Stormberg, in Natal; the attempt 
results disastrously, his forces being raked by the 
Boers’ rifle and artillery fire, without a possibility of 
replying; the total British losses are 687 officers and 
men and 2 guns; the Boer loss is slight. 

December 11.—General Methuen, in attempting the 
relief of Kimberley, attacks the Boers’ position at 
Magersfontein, north of the Modder River; the troops 
find it impossible to face the terrible fire of the Boers 
and are forced .to retire; 15 British officers, including 
General Wauchope and the Marquis of Worcester, are 
killed, and 47 wounded, the total loss being 832. 

December 13.—Boer troops advancing south in Cape 
Colony toward Naaupoort are driven back by General 
French with a loss of 40 killed and wounded, the Brit- 
ish losing 10 men. 

December 15.—The British forces in South Africa 
suffer their third serious reverse within a week ; Gen- 
eral Buller, in attempting to force the passage of the 
Tugela River at Colenso, is repulsed, with a loss of 1,097 
officers and men and 11 guns. 

December 18.—The British War Office announces 
that Lord Roberts will be sent to South Africa as com- 
mander-in-chief, with Lord Kitchener as second in 
command, and that 100,000 additional men will be sent. 

THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

November 24.—Bautista, president of the Filipino 
Congress, surrenders himself to General MacArthur. 

November 26.—At Pavia, island of Panay, the Eight- 
eenth and Nineteeth Regiments drive the Filipinos out 





of their trenches ; a captain and 1 private of the Eight- 
eenth are killed....Marines landed from the Oregon 
capture Vigan. . 

November 28.—Colonel Bell disperses the insurgents 
on the divide between the Dagupan valley, in Luzon, 
and the ocean.... Bayombong, in the province of Nueva 
Viscaya, defended by 800 armed Filipinos, surrenders to 
Lieutenant Monroe and 50 men of the Fourth Cavalry. 

December 3.—Gen. Gregorio del Pilar, one of the 
Filipino insurgent leaders, is killed in a fight with the 
American troops near Cervantes, northern Luzon. 

December 4.—Vigan, held by American troops under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Parker, is attacked by 800 Filipinos, 
who are driven off, leaving 40 killed and 32 prisoners ; 
the American loss is 8 enlisted men. 

December 11.—General Tierona, the Filipino insur- 
gent commander in Cagayan, at the extreme northern 
end of Lnzon, surrenders the entire province to Captain 
McCalla, of the Newark. 

December 18.—General Lawton is shot and instantly 
killed near San Mateo, in Luzon. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

November 28.—The publishing house of Harper & 
Brothers, New York, makes an assignment to the State 
Trust Company. 

November 29.—A wreck occurs on a section of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, near Pat- 
erson, N. J., not protected by a block-signal system ; 6 
persons are killed and 22 injured. 

November 30.—A steel mill costing $1,000,000 is put in 
operation in Birmingham, Ala. 














A COMPANY OF BOER PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 
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the Chilean coast. 

December 4.—In a collision on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad near Salida, Colo., 6 persons are killed 
and several others seriously injured. 

December 6.—A mob at Maysville, Ky., tortures and 
burns to death a self-confessed negro murderer about 
to be tried for his crime. 

December 9.—An explosion of gas in the Carbon Hill 
coal mines at Carbonado, Wash., causes the loss of 32 
lives. 


December 10.—Fire in Augusta, Ga., causes a loss of ° 


more than $500,000. 

December 11.—The fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is opened in Detroit. 

December 12.—A sugar company with:a capital of 
$100,000,000 is organized to operate in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii, as well as in the United States. 

December 14.—The one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of George Washington is appropriately observed ; 
President McKinley delivers an address at Mount Ver- 
non. 

December 16.—The Broadway National Bank of Bos- 
ton closes its doors. 

December 18.—There are heavy declines in stock on 
the New York exchanges ; the Produce Exchange Trust 
Company fails and the suspension of Henry Allen & Co. 
is announced; the banks come to the relief of the 
money market. 

December 19.—The New York clearing-house banks 
pool $10,000,000 of loanable funds for the purpose of re- 
lieving the money stringency by loans. 


OBITUARY. 


November 21.— Vice-President Garret A. Hobart, 
55....Dixon Kemp, the British yacht designer, 60. 

November 23.—Thomas Henry Ismay, founder of the 
White Star Line, 63....James McManes, for many 
years the acknowledged Republican leader of Phila- 
delphia, 78. 

November 24.—Rev. Samuel May, a well-known abo- 
litionist, 89....Ex-Congressman-A. J. Hosletter, of In- 
diana, 81....Henry H. Hall, Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in Lincoln’s administration. 

November 25.—Col. George R. Davis, director-general 
of the World’s Fair of 1898, 60....Rev. Dr. Robert 
Lowry, a prominent Baptist clergyman and author, 73. 

November 27.—Charles F. Coghlan, the actor, 58.... 
Ex.-Gov. Samuel H. Elbert, of Colorado. 

November 28.—Ex-United States Senator Thomas W. 
Tipton, of Nebraska, 82....Calvin Dewolf, one of the 
earliest of the Illinois abolitionists, 84....Judge John 
R.. Putnam, of Saratoga, N. Y., 70....James A. Scott, 
editor of the Irish Times, 67. 

November 29.—Prince di Ruspoli, senator and mayor 
of Rome....Baron Karl F. W. von Wrangel, 87....Rev. 
Dr. George Colfax Baldwin, Troy, N. Y., 82. 

November 30.—Judge Henry Holliday Goldsborough, 
of Baltimore, 82. 





December 2.—A tidal wave causes much damage on 





lina, 86. 

December 2.—John I. Blair, the railroad financier, 97. 

December 4.—Judge John A. Woolson, of the federal 
bench of Iowa, 57. 

December 5.—Senator-elect Monroe L. Hayward, of 
Nebraska, 59....Sir Henry Tate, founder of the Tate 
Galleries at Westminster, 80....Rev. Father John B. 
Hespelein, of the Redemptorist Order, 78. 

‘December 6.—James McConnell, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Star, 55. 

December 7.—Commander Charles P. Howell, U. S. 
N., who was engineer of the Maine when that vessel 
was blown up in Havana harbor, 50. 

December 8.—Joseph C. Hoagland, a well-known 
manufacturer of baking powder, 58....Judge E. K. 
Foster, of Florida, 58. 

December 11.—Commander Edward Parker Wood, 
U.S. N., who commanded the gunboat Petrel in the 
battle of Manila....Baron Penzance (James Plaiste 
Wilde), ‘a distinguished English lawyer, 83..... Maj.- 
Gen. Andrew G. Wauchope. 





THE LATE LIEUT. THOMAS M. BRUMBY. 
(Admiral Dewey’s flag lieutenant.) 


December 12.—Sir George A. Kirkpatrick, formerly 
lieutenant-governor of Ontario. 

December 13.—Col. Julius Walker Adams, the pioneer 
engineer of the Brooklyn Bridge, 87....Lucius R. 
O’Brien, the Canadian landscape painter, 67....Gen. 
Jasper Packard, a veteran of the Civil War, 67. 

December 17.—Lieut. Thomas Mason Brumby, US.N., 
Admiral Dewey’s flag lieutenant in the battle of Ma- 
nila, 44.... Lieut. F. H. S. Roberts, son of Field Mar- 
shal Baron Roberts, of the British army, 27....William 
H. Carpenter, of the Baltimore Sun. 

December 18.—Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton, U.S. V., 
57....Bernard Quaritch, the well-known London book 
dealer, 82. 





December 1.—Col. Cadwallader Jones, of South Caro- 
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CHANDLER AND SPOONER ADMIRE MASON GREETS HIS OLD FRIEND HANNA AND DEPEW PROMENADE, 
FLOWERS. FAIRBANKS, 


(The Journal’s cartoonist, Homer Davenport, sees a few smiles on the Senate floor before the gavel falls.) 


HE opening of the new Congress in an atmosphere 

of almost unprecedented Republican harmony 

: gave the cartoonists a theme last month which some of 
‘ them exploited very cleverly. Mr. Davenport made a 
series of caricature sketches of the leaders in both 
houses, from which we select for this page. On the 
page that follows, ‘‘ Bart,” of the Minneapolis Journal, 
represents Speaker Henderson and Mr. Frye, President 
of the Senate, as pouring bills into the Congressional 
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ie JUST A DASH AT SPEAKER HENDERSON—BY DAVENPORT. 
} (The Journal cartoonist’s “lightning sketch ” of the succes- CONGRESSMAN RICHARDSON, OF TENNESSEE, THE NEW 
a sor of Reed while in deep thought.) DEMOCRATIC LEADER. 
From the Journal (New York). (As seen by the Journal’s cartoonist, Homer Davenport.) 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GRIST. 4 4 

DEMooRATIC Party: * Well, if those chaps don’t get things ' 

to suit them now they have themselves to blame. They’re = 
the whole thing this time.’’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). ‘ 
é 
hopper, while the big Republican elephant turns the . ‘ le 
crank, and the Democratic donkey stands by with an GOING INTO ACTION. ig a 
air of freedom from responsibility. Mr. Bowman, of the The Republicans bring up the heavy artillery ee a 
Minneapolis Tribune, presents the Republican party as From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 7 3 s 
making its way into the Presidential campaign of this Ee t! 
year with the pending finance bill as its heaviest piece r 
of artillery. From a great number of cartoons on the a J 
action of the House in refusing to seat Mr. Roberts, of > ‘a d 
Utah, we select two, which appear at the bottom of this F a 4a . 

page. . 4 
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A KICK COMING. 





With the two old parties acting together, polygamist Roberts 
: is likely to make a sudden exit from Congress. 
“THE OPEN DOOR.’’—From the Herald (New York). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE LATEST INTERNATIONAL MARCH. 
“God Save-Hoch Der-Doodle.”’ 


From the Journal (New York). 





America in diplomacy and international affairs is of 
late a topic that cartoonis*s on both sides of the At- 
lantic have found frequent opportunity to discuss. The 
alleged good understanding that has been brought 
about between England, Germany, and the United 


States is celebrated by Mr. Davenport in a cartoon at. 


the top of this page; while Mr. Bush, of the World, 
represents the German Emperor, Mr. McKinley, and 
Joseph Chamberlain as prepared to defend the ‘‘open 
door” to Chinese markets against all comers. ‘ Bart,” 


























A TEST OF TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
UNCLE Sam: “ Love me, love my pig.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





THE NEW DREIBUND. 
From the World (New York). 


of the Minneapolis Journal, raises again the everlast- 
ing question of the American hog in German-American 
legislation and diplomacy, and also gives his idea of the 
value of Uncle Sam’s new prestige in the matter of 
maintaining advantageous commercial relations with 
China. This is a question about which Secretary Hay, 
of the State Department, has been concerning himself, 
and the bearings of which are well shown in an article 
in this number of the REVIEW from the pen of the Hon. 
John Barrett. 











THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY. 


UNCLE SAm: “ Guess this door won’t slam shut now. What 
you think ?”—From the Journal (Minneapolis.) 
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THE LION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


PRETORIA, December 11.—President Kriiger has ordered ac- 
commodations prepared for 30,000 more prisoners. 
From the World (New York). 


If the average Englishman, on the authority of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, believes that the sympathies of 
the American press are almost wholly on the side of 
England in the struggle against the Boers in South 
Africa, a collection of American cartoons on that sub- 
ject—even better than a collection of American edi- 
torials—might destroy that illusion. 





DO THEY NEED IT? 
Senator Mason, wants to sympathize with the Boers. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





DON’T BITE OFF MORE THAN YOU CAN CHEW, JOHN. 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 


On this page we reproduce acartoon by Mr. Bowman, 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, apropos of Senator Mason’s 
resolution of sympathy with the Boers, and also Mr. 
Bowman’s warning to John Bull against land greed in 
Africa. Mr. Bush, of the New York World, has lately 
drawn a number of striking cartoons dealing with the 
South African war, two of which we use on this page, 
both of them illustrating—in a not very cordial spirit of 
condolence—the unfortunate plight of John Bull in 
South Africa. 


“°RLP! ’ELP!” 
From the World (New York). 
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with others on this page -— the next. 
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THE SAMOAN AGREEMENT. 


JOHN BULL (to the Boer): ** Thanks!”’ 
Von BiLtow: * Thanks!”—From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


But while American sympathy is plainly with the 
Boers, there is no corresponding sign of American un- 
friendliness toward England. The cartoonists of the 
European continent, on the other hand, show a most 
extreme dislike of England, and reflect a bitterness of 
feeling that is not merely due tothe natural sentiments 
evoked by the struggle for independence of so small a 
people as the Boers against so great an empire as the 
British. The Dublin Freeman has been almost as pro- 
Boer as the French, German, and Dutch illustrated 
press, as witness a cartoon on this page in comparison 

















THE WAR THERMOMETER. 
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WANTED—RESERVES. 


JOHN But: ‘Help! help! or I’m undone.’ 
From the Freeman (Dublin). 
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Snow-storms with so high a temperature! How is it possible ? 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








THE REASON OF THE COLD. 


Krtiger and the British pris- 
oners. 
From the O. Seculo (Rome). 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELS OF GULLIVER. 
Kri‘cer: *“*Ha! ha! How do you like war, you great giant ?”—From Gédeon (Madrid). 

















A DUTCH VIEW. 
HOW “MOONSHINE” WOULD HAVE IT. HOW IT REALLY IS. 
FRANCE: “*Sacré Angleterre! Vive Kriiger!” FRANCE: ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” 
From Moonshine (London). JOHN Butt: “Au! au! au!” 
From Amsterdammer (Holland). 








SECRETARY JOHN HAY. 


BY HENRY MACFARLAND. 





SECRETARY JOHN HAY. 


(From a picture taken in 1896.) 


“T°HE death of Vice-President Hobart made 

Mr. John Hay, of the District of Colum- 
bia, Secretary of State, the successor apparent to 
the Presidency in case of the ‘‘ removal, death, 
resignation, or inability”’ of President McKinley 
before March 4, 1901. When Vice-President 
Hendricks died, in the first Cleveland adminis. 
tration, it so happened that there was no Speaker 
of the House and no President pro tempore of the 
Senate. Congress, realizing the disadvantages 
and dangers of the awkward arrangement for the 
Presidential succession through the Vice-Presi- 
q dent, Speaker, and President pro tempore, 
: changed the law so as to provide a certainty 
that there would be seven men ready to succeed 














inability ’’ of both the President and Vice- Presi- 
dent, that they should all be of the President’s 
party, as the Speaker and President pro tempore, 
the only successors under the old law, might not 
have been, and, indeed, that they should be of 
the President’s own selection. For this purpose 
Senators Edmunds and Hoar, who were most 
active in the matter, selected the seven Cabinet 





m case of the ‘‘removal, death, resignation, or - 








offices then existing, that of Secretary of Agri- 
culture not having been created, and the act of 
Congress of January 19, 1886, entails the suc- 
cession through the incumbents of those offices 
‘¢ until the disability is removed ora Presi- 
dent shall be elected.”” There is a proviso in the 
act that it shall apply only to such Cabinet officers 
as have been confirmed by the Senate, are eligi- 
ble under the Constitution to the office of Presi- 
dent, and not under impeachment by the House 
of Representatives at the time they are called to 
the office of President. 

In case of need the other members of the Cabi- 
net would succeed to the Presidency in the fol- 
lowing order: Secretary of the Treasury Gage, 
Secretary of War Root, Attorney-General Griggs, 
Postmaster-General Smith, Secretary of the Navy 
Long, Secretary of the. Interior Hitchcock, the 
offices being named in’ the law in the order of 
their creation. The present Secretary of Agri. 
culture, Mr. James Wilson, was born in Scot- 
land and wouid, therefore, be ineligible to the 
Presidency even if his office had been brought 
into the line of succession. 

The fact that Secretary Hay may at any time 
before March 4, 1901, come to act as President 
of the United States, invests with new interest 
one of the most interesting men in our public 
life. The bare possibility that he may at any 
time be called upon to exercise the great powers 
and perform the great duties of the office of 
President of the United States has increased the 
attention already given to him and his acts: by 
other public men, who, in the speculations and 
calculations for the future which are as common 
with politicians as with poets, now reckon with 
a possible President of the United States as a 
new factor in the person of the Secretary of State. 

Nothing’shows Secretary Hay’s standing among 
public men better than their general agreement 
that he would make an admirable President, who 
would be likely to be nominated at the end of his 
temporary service for a full term in the White 
House. 

It is needless to say that Secretary Hay him. 
self would deplore any circumstance that would 
make it necessary for him to take the reins of 
government from the hands of President Me- 
Kinley, who has been for so many years his 
choice for the Presidency and whom he did more 
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than almost any other man to nominate and elect, 
and that he recoils from even contemplating such 
a contingency. 

But the uncertainty of life makes it inevitable 
that other men should be thinking about the near 












































JOHN HAY IN 1861. 


(Assistant secretary to President Lincoln.) 


possibility that Secretary Hay, who began his 
public career as a young man in the White House 
with President Lincoln, may end it in the White 
House as President himself. 

No one since the early days of the republic, 
when the men who came to the Presidency were 
selected from a small class of specially trained 
leaders, has had such preparation for the duties 
of the Presidency as Mr. Hay—or rather Colonel 
Hay, to use the title conferred upon him by 
President Lineoln, which has so dominated the 
much greater titles received since that he is gen- 
erally called Colonel Hay to this day. 

A man of great and varied abilities, graduating 
at Brown University at twenty, he began by 
studying law with Abraham Lincoln in Spring- 
field ; gaining admission to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois in 1861 ; coming imme- 
diately to Washington as assistant secretary to 
President Lincoln, acting also as his adjutant 
and aid-de-camp and serving as his eyes and ears 
in the field for atime under Generals Hunter 
and Gillmore with the brevet of colonel ; going, 
upon President Lincoln’s death, as secretary of 
the legation at Paris for two years, then as sec- 





retary of legation and chargé @affaires at Vienna 


for over a year, and then after a short interval 
going as secretary of legation to Spain for over a 
year ; returning to become editorial writer on 
the New York Tribune for five years, during 
seven months of which he was editor-in-chief ; 
taking an active part in the Presidential can- 
vasses of 1876, 1880, and 1884; serving as 
Assistant Secretary of State from November 1, 
1879, until May 3, 1881, and acting as presidest 
of the International Sanitary Congress ; taking 
the chief place in our diplomatic service as am- 
bassador to Great Britain, March, 19, 1897. and 
becoming Secretary of State September 20, 1898 
-—this bare outline of his public employments 
shows the unusual variety and importance of the 
experience he has had. He has been called the 
‘‘ favorite of fortune,” and he would doubtless 
admit that he has had exceptional opportunities 
(indeed, he has laughingly said that he owes 
his success to persistent pursuit by the fickle 
jade), but he has certainly improved them all to 
the utmost. Although he has never served long 
in any one office, except the four years as assist- 
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COLONEL HAY IN 1865. 

e 
ant secretary to President Lincoln, he has made 
his mark and added to his reputation by his 
thorough and skillful work in every pd&t, official 
and professional, which he has held, so that al- 
though he is now only sixty-one, he has accom- 























SECRETARY JOHN HAY. 


























Photo by Hollinger. 


SECRETARY JOHN HAY. 


(From his latest photograph.) 


plished much more than most public men could 
have done in a much longer career. Colonel 
Hay’s good fortune appears in the timeliness of 
his opportunities as when he went as ambassador 
to London at the very hour when more could be 


done and more easily done than ever before to 
bring Great Britain and the United States into 
friendly relations, and also when this would be 
of the greatest service to the United States ; and 
again when he came to the. head of the State 
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Department, equipped with the invaluable ex- 
perience and knowledge acquired at London, just 
as the United States, beceme a ‘‘ world power,” 
began to figure prominently in the diplomacy of 
the world. Colonel Hay has not worked harder 
than other men, but he has worked under favor- 
able conditions which made all his work tell most 
effectively, and this is why it has not been nec- 
essary for him to serve long in any post in order 
to accomplish important results. 

Colonel Hay’s great good fortune, the corner- 
stone of his successful career, was his early as- 
sociation with Abraham Lincoln. He is the 
only survivor in prominent place of Lincoln's 
men, and is distinguished from other public men 
by the characteristics which he developed under 
Lincoln’s training. What he learned from ‘the 
first American ”’ in the intimate association of the 
four most heroic years of our history has proved 
to be more important to him than all that he has 
learned from all other sources. The principles 
and methods, both in politics and statesmanship, 
which he learned from Lincoln have been of in- 
valuable service to him, and 
in the almost filial relation 
existing between him and, 
the martyr President Col- 
onel Hay absorbed much of 
the spirit and character of 
his master, the greatest pol- 
itician, the greatest states- 
man, the greatest man of his 
time. 

Colonel Hay’s paternal an- 
cestors were, of course, 
Scotch, John Hay, the first 
in America, arriving in Vir- 
ginia in the middle of the 
last century. His son Adam 
was a Revolutionary soldier 
and a friend of Washing- 
ton, and his grandson, John 
Hay, was a lover of liberty, 
who left Kentucky, where 
his father had brought the 
family, for Illinois because 
he would not live in a slave 
State. Charles Hay, his 
son, and the father of Sec- 
retary Hay, was a well-to do physician in the 
little town of Salem, Ind., when he married 
the daughter of the Rev. David A. Leonard, 
a Rhode Island man of English ancestry. It 
was natural that his mother’s son should be 
sent to Brown University after receiving a good 
preparation at home in an: atmosphere of real 
culture. In college young Hay did well, es- 
pecially in English composition, writing his 
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first poetry, some of which was published after- 
ward in the ‘‘Pike County Ballads.” He was 
popular with the faculty and with the students, 
for then, as now, he had the attractiveness of 
vivacity, humor, and good manners. 

It was characteristic of his well-balanced 
mind that when he graduated he inclined on one 
side to literature and on the other side to the 
law and of his Scotch practical wisdom that he 
decided for the law. Immediately, within a 
year after he left college and before he was 
twenty-one, he met the great opportunity of his 
life when he was introduced by his uncle, Mal- 
colm Hay, to Abraham Lincoln, who took him 
into his law office at Springfield. 

Mr. Lincoln, then the acknowledged leader of 
his profession and his party in the State of Illi- 
nois, and with an increasing national reputation, 
liked young Hay from the first. ‘In spite of the 
disparity in age, temperament, and social and 
educational experiences, they had much in com- 
mon. From the first Mr. Lincoln must have 
found pleasure in the quick sympathies, the 
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(Mr. Adelbert Hay is on his way to Pretoria in the capacity of United States consul 
, to the South African Republic. Miss Helen Hay inherits decided literary talent 
» from her father and has recently published a book of verse.) 


sunny disposition, and the unswerving loyalty of 
the brilliant youth, and it’ is certain that they 
grew closer and closer together until they were 
parted by death. Mr. Lincoln learned to rely 
upon young Hay implicitly, and to depend upon 
him not only for service of all kinds and under 
all circumstances, but for such sympathy as he 
did not get from most of those around him. Mr. 
Hay’s constant cheerfulness was especially grate- 
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ful to the melancholy hero in the shadows of the 
ereat national tragedy which ended with his own 
assassination. Mr. Hay’s ready appreciation of 
Mr. Lincoln's peculiar humor and of his favorite 
humorous writings was agreeable to Mr. Lincoln, 
when so many men, like Mr. Stanton, could not 
understand why Mr. Lincoln told or read funny 
things under the terrible ten- 
sion of waiting for battle 
news. 

National politics had al- 
ready claimed Mr. Lincoln 
when young Hay entered 
his office, and the next year 
it became a headquarters of 
the Republican party, which 
had nominated him for the 
Presidency, so that Mr. Hay 
did not have much oppor- 
tunity to learn law from his 
great preceptor, but he did 
learn enough to gain admis- 
sion to the bar just before 
he started with Mr. Lincoln 
on his memorable journey 
to the White House. But 
Mr. Hay was learning larger 
lessons than the law could 
teach and developing more 
rapidly and perfectly than 
if he had been a mere law 
student. He was in the 
very heart of the remark- 
able campaign of 1860 mak- 
ing his start as a public writer and speaker, al- 
though his most important services were rendered 
privately. He not only found ample practice for 
his abilities, but he made the acquaintance of the 
leade:s of the Republican party, and began to 
learn their motives and methods and the unwritten 
history of our politics. Like all his experiences, 
it was richly preparatory, and yielded fruits dur- 
ing the following four years in the White House 
and, indeed, -ever since. Mr. Lincoln brought 
him to Washington as a matter of course, because 
he liked and needed him, and through all the 
storm and stress and labor that followed, Mr. 
Hay, vigorous in mind and body, cheerful and 
tactful, stood by Mr. Lincoln’s side as though he 
had been his son. There were bright hours and 
pleasant incidents, of course ; and it was at this 
time that Mr. Hay was introduced by Mr. Lin- 
coln to Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, who had 
known Mr. Lincoln in Illinois, where he laid the 
foundation of his large fortune in building rail- 
roads, and whose beautiful and cultivated daugh- 
ter ten years later married Mr. Hay. 

As Colonel Hay the President’s adjutant saw 
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service in the field for several months, chiefly to 
obtain information for the President. The war 
over, the assassination came, cutting short all the 
plans of the great President and therefore of his 
private secretary. Although Colonel Hay was 
only twenty-six, he had had such an extraordi- 
nary training that he was recognized as well 
fitted for the important di- 
plomatic positions at Paris, 
Vienna, and = Madrid, to 
which he was successively 
appointed after he had ren- 
dered his last service at the 
grave of his great captain. 

It was while he was at 
Madrid that he wrote those 
delightful impressions of 
Spanish life which appeared 
in 1871 under the title of 
‘¢ Castilian Days,’ after he 
had returned to become an 
editorial writer on the New 
York Tribune. ‘‘Pike 
County Ballads” were also 
published in 1871 ; the best 
of them, including << Little 
Breeches ” and ‘ Jim Blud- 
so,’’ which won instant ap- 
preciation for their humor, 
pathos, and force, were 
written in about three weeks 
that year. They were hand- 
ed with the others that he 
had written during his col- 
lege years to James T. Fields, who liked them 
so much that he published them. 

Colonel Hay left the Zribune in 1875, having 
married Miss Stone and removed to the hand- 
some home which Mr. Stone built for them on 
Euclid Avenue, in Cleveland. His marriage, 
which brought him wealth, made a great change 
in Colonel Hay’s circumstances, but it made no 
change in the man himself. The virility of his 
character successfully resisted the temptation to 
become a dilletante or a mere society man. 
Colonel Hay has remained the energetic and 
ambitious, manly man that he was, neither 
weakened by luxury nor made snobbish by ‘‘ the 
unconscious arrogance of conscious wealth.”’ 
Although the spur of poverty was removed, he 
has worked as hard as ever, and has improved 
the new opportunities which his marriage brought 
of gratifying his literary, social, and political 
ambitions. 

‘‘The Life of Lincoln,” written in collabo- 
ration with his fellow-secretary, Mr. Nicolay, 
which will be his literary monument, was per- 
haps made possible by the leisure of the first ten 
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years of his married life. It is said that ‘‘The 
Life of Lincoln” was not known in England be- 
fore Mr. Hay went there as ambassador, the 
best English papers referring only to ‘+ Pike 
County Ballads” and ‘ Castilian Days” in enu- 
merating his literary works, not knowing, of 
course, that he had also written ‘‘The Bread- 
winners.”” But no modern historical work has 
been more successful in the United States than 
‘‘The Life of Lincoln,” which secured at once 
a great circulation and the approval of the best 
critics. After all, Colonel Hay never practiced 
the profession he learned in Lincoln’s law office, 
and has been a /ittérateur rather than a lawyer, 
although his real profession has been that of dip- 
lomat and statesman. He returned to Washing- 
ton to serve for two years with his customary 
success as Assistant Secretary of State under Pres- 
ident Hayes, and then, after presiding over the In- 
ternational Sanitary Congress, took the editorial 
direction of the New York TZribune during the 
exciting Blaine-Conkling controversy, which 
ended in the assassination of President Garfield, 


while Mr. Whitelaw Reid went on his wedding 


journey to Europe. Later on he changed his 
residence from Cleveland to Washington, and 
has since made his permanent home in the beau- 
tiful house, one of the finest examples of Rich- 
ardson’s art in Washington, which he built on 
Lafayette Square, just north of the White House. 

Until President- McKinley, at the beginning 
of his administration, appointed Colonel Hay 
ambassador to Great Britain, he had not been 
conspicuous in public life for fifteen years. But 
that was because, always unostentatious, and in- 
deed retiring, he had avoided prominence, de- 
clined public office, and kept out of the news- 
papers. For during all those years, 
besides working in literature and 
meeting all social demands especially 
with a gracious hospitality, Colonel 
Hay was a power in politics, more, 
rather than less, important because 
he worked chiefly behind the scenes. 
He appeared from time to time on 
the Republican stump to make speech- 
es notable for their cleverness, clear- 
ness, and cogency, but he was never 
conspicuous in conventions or hotel 
lobbies, at the White House, the Cap- 
itol, or the Cabinet offices. But in 
the inner councils of the. Republican 
party his influence was potent, and 
the party managers knew how freely 
he gave his time, his efforts, and his 
money for the success of his princi- 
ples and candidates. President Mc- 
Kinley was long his candidate for 
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the Presidency, and he thoroughly appreciated 
all that Colonel Hay did for him, and also the 
unusual fitness of Colonel Hay for public service. 
He would have made Colonel Hay Secretary of 
State at the beginning of his administration if 
he had not been constrained by circumstances to 
transfer Senator Sherman to the State Depart- 
ment. It was well. however, both for Colonel 
Hay and the administration, that he was sent 
just at that time as ambassador to Great Britain, 
for his public and private services there were of 
high order and great importance. In that pro- 
pitious hour, when the interests of both countries 
drew them closer together to their mutual ad- 
vantage, he did all that the American ambas 
sador could do to promote the friendliest rela- 
tions and to secure our share of the benefits. 
The policy of benevolent neutrality which Eng- 
land followed to our advantage in the Spanish 
war was promoted by his efforts, and he utilized 
its influence in every possible way. Colonel and 
Mrs. Hay, blessed with fine social gifts and with 
the means to make them effective, made the best 
impression on English society. Colonel Hay’s 
public addresses were models of their kind and 
examples of propriety which might well be fol- 
lowed by all our ambassadors. Colonel Hay 
made personal friends of most of the leading 
men of England, and through the opportunities 
of the embassy gained the friendship of many 
continental statesmen. When he returned to be- 
come Secretary of State, after less than eigh- 
teen months’ service, he left behind him a shin- 
ing reputation, and he brought back invaluable 
knowledge of the statecraft of every court in 
Europe. 

Beginning his service as Secretary of State 
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with this wealth of information, which many ot 
his predecessors did not have after four years’ 
service at the head of the Department and hav- 
ing a perfect acquaintance with the methods, tra- 
ditions, and archives of the Department, and a 
thorough knowledge of the diplomatic corps in 
Washington, as well as of our leading public 
men, Colonel Hay came fully equipped to his 
latest and greatest opportunity and did not: have 
to lose time in preparing to work. In London 
he had been taking world views. He saw the 
affairs of the world as English statesmen see 
them, comprehensively and completely. In Sep- 


operation, the advice and assistance of any nation 
in the promotion of our interests, now spread 
world-wide. He has considered these interests 
as inter-related, and therefore the diplomacy of 
the State Department under his direction has 
treated our foreign affairs as a whole. There 
has been marked unity as well as unusual skill-_ 
fulness, vigor, and tactfulness in it, but its chief 

characteristic has been its sagacious foresight. 
His great achievement will appear in history 
as the maintenance of the ‘¢ open door” in China 
and the consequent postponement, if not preven- 
tion, of the threatened dismemberment of that 
empire, which will probably 











be considered one of the great- 
est achievements ever won 
by our diplomacy. It has al- 
ready made a great impres- 
sion upon all the governments 
of the world and has already 
had important results. When 
Colonel Hay took the portfolio 
of State, fifteen months ago, 
the peace commission had not 
begun the negotiation of the 
treaty of Paris with Spain, 
and all Europe was wondering 
what the United States would 
do with its new influence in 
the affairs of nations, then 
fully recognized as a result of 
its unexpected demonstration 
of power in the Spanish war. 
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tember, 1898, very few of our public men saw 
in such away. It was, therefore, fortunate for 
the country, as well as for Colonel Hay, that 
when the United States had for the first time to 
deal with world affairs as a world power she ob- 
tained as Secretary of State a man who could see 
clearly and comprehensively our interests around 
the world. The new Secretary of State was 
(and is) a firm believer in Washington's teaching 
against entangling foreign alliances. Like the 
President, he has never said or done anything 
that would justify in the slightest degree the 
cainpaign charges that he had arranged for an 
alliance, formal or informal, with Great Britain 
or any other country. He is equally a believ- 
er in the Monroe Doctrine and has repeatedly 
made this thoroughly understood in the Euro- 
pean capitals. But while he has been careful to 
keep this country out of the quarrels of Europe 
and to keep Europe from interfering politically 
with the affairs of this continent, he has not hesi- 
tated to utilize, in temporary conference and co- 


‘and, looking beyond 
? co , 


The ablest English and conti- 
nental statesmen then regard- 
ed the retention of the Phil- 
ippines by the United States as_ inevitable, 
which most American statesmen did not see, 
faced the larger ques- 
tion, also hidden from most American states- 
men, of what this would mean in the future of 
China and all the Orient. Colonel Hay came 
home seeing these things in this large way. In 
his conferences with the President and in the Cab- 
inet councils during the progress of the negotia- 
tions at Paris he doubtless gave advice affected 
by such along and broad view of the most im- 
portant subject. Whether he wanted it to be 
so or not, he saw that the United States had be- 
come a power in Asia and that she must make 
the most of her opportunity there. When he 
signed the treaty of Paris he saw clearly what it 
involved in this as in other directions. He early 
took steps toward securing from the great powers, 
who had already mapped out a division of the 
Chinese coast among themselves, a formal recog- 
nition of our right to the ‘‘open door” under 
our commercial treaties with China. They real- 
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ized, of course, that this meant that 
they could not appropriate to them- 
selves the markets of China as they 
had already planned to do. Russia, 
France, and Germany, who were 
the most aggressive in these designs, 
also realized that they could not af- 
ford to ignore or to offend the 
United States, the new power of the 
world, with sovereignty over the 
Philippines, especially as Great Brit- 
ain’s interest in the matter lay rather 
with the United States than with 
them, and Japan, the new power of 
the Orient, ambitious to control in 
China and Korea, was ready to lend 
her aid to the United States. So 
verbal assurances that the ‘open 
door’’ should be maintained in 
China were given by all the powers 
interested. This did not content 
Secretary Hay, and he asked for 
similar assurances in writing. Some 
of the powers demurred, and so showed that 
the written assurances were needed. They in- 
timated that instead of them they would like 
to give the United States an equal slice of the 
territory of China. Secretary Hay made them 
understand that the United States would not 
participate in the division of China and must 
have the written guarantees of the ‘‘ open door.” 
When they realized that he meant just what he 
said they promised to send the assurances in 
writing. The United States, acting simply for 
herself and the conservation of her rights under 
treaties with China, has not only fully protected 
them, to the incalculable advantage of the United 
States and her commerce, but has preserved the 
integrity of China's territory. Secretary Hay’s 
diplomacy maintained the peace of nations by 
preventing any concerted attack upon Great 
Britain during her Transvaal trouble, and, in- 
directly, promoted the new understanding he- 
tween Great Britain and Germany which works 
powerfully to the same end and also to the ad- 
vaucement of our interests in the Kast. 

The satisfactory settlement of the Samoan 
question, so troublesome and so costly in life and 
money to the United States, by an agreement 
which gives us Tutuila with the best harbor in 
the Pacific, without depriving us of any of our 
commercial rigliis in the other islands, which are 
left to Germany, was related to the greater 
achievement. . 

So, in a sense, was the other notable success 
of Secretary Hay’s first year, the modus vivendi 
with Great Britain which provided a temporary 
boundary line through the disputed territory on 
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the Alaskan coast without surrendering to Can- 
ada any of the tidewater privileges for which 
she was really contending. This agreement, so 
creditable to Secretary Hay, removed a real 
danger of bloodshed on the border and opened 
the way for new negotiations to determine, by 
arbitration or otherwise, the permanent bound. 
ary line, and so to bring about a general settle- 
ment of all the important questions at issue be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Besides these more conspicuous results Secre- 
tary Hay’s quiet, effective work has been fruitful 
in many ways. The American success at The 
Hague and the treaty resulting from it, the trea- 
ties of reciprocity with France, Argentina, and 
the British West Indies are evidences of it; 
new treaties with Spain will soon be added to 
these. The constantly increasing routine work 
of our diplomacy can only be mentioned as part 
of the Secretary’s daily task not generally ap- 
preciated, together with the very important ard 
delicate Cuties created by the daily inquiries 
of diplomats, politicians, and newspaper men. 
Secretary Hay has, of course, done his full duty 
as a Cabinet adviser of the President on ques- 
tions quite outside of his own Department, so 
that his time has been very fully occupied. 

Yet he has his work so well in hand and dis- 
patches it so quickly and easily that he almost 
always leaves his office at 4 o’clock with his desk 
perfectly clear. Much of his time after office 
hours, however, must be given to social duties, 
which are more exacting in the case of the Sec- 
retary of State than of any other member of the 
Cabinet. In these, however, he has the efficient 
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assistance of his charming and accomplished wife 
and his two charming and accomplished daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Miss Helen Hay, in her pub- 
lished sonnets shows her literary inheritance. 
The Secretary’s eldest child is his son Adelbert, 
who at twenty-three has just been sent by the 
President to take the difficult and possibly dan- 
gerous post of consul at Pretoria, in the Trans- 
vaal, in charge of both American and British in- 
terests surrendered by Mr. Macrum. Mr. Adel- 
bert Hay was graduated at Yale just in time to 
go with his father to the London embassy, where 
he took his first lessons in diplomacy with his 
father, like John Quincy Adams with his father. 
Since Secretary Hay’s return his son has been 
acting as his unpaid secretary, except when he 
was in Luzon last spring with the sons of Sena- 
tor Hale and Representatives Dalzell and Wads- 
worth and had the privilege of accompanying the 
army in thee campaign from Manila to Malolos. 
He is a big, bright, attractive and sensible fel- 
low whom the President has several times wanted 
to put in the diplomatic service. But his father 
would not let him go until this special need arose 
and with it an opportunity for valuable experi- 
ence and distinguished service. - The Secretary’s 
youngest child is a boy of fourteen at boarding- 
school. 

The Secretary’s home life in Washington in 
winter and at his beautiful place in Newbury, 
N. H., in summer approaches the ideal. The 
Hays are not extreme ‘‘society” people and 
have found time for other interests besides those 
of the fashionable set. Secretary and Mrs. Hay 
give generously, but modestly, in philanthropy, 
and especially to and through the Church of the 
Covenant (Presbyterian), which they attend in 
Washington and of which Secretary Hay is a 
trustee. 


Secretary Hay is not a club man, although he 
belongs to fashionable clubs in Washington and 
elsewhere, but finds his chief happiness in his 
home. He is a great pedestrian and a familiar 
figure on the streets of Washington, rather short 
and sturdy in build, walking briskly with the 
swing of youth, and always perfectly dressed. 
He has a fine, strong face with keen, dark eyes, 
which demand eyeglasses, and black hair and 
bushy beard turning gray. 

He is so young for his years, so agile and 
virile in mind and body that his friends feel that 
he may be elected President after President 
McKinley finishes his second term, if he does 
not become President before. 

Secretary Hay may have written much poetry 
since the ‘‘ Pike County Ballads” of 1871, but 
he has published only one poem, a hymn of in- 
vocation (to the noble tune of ‘‘ Federal Street ’’) 
which he wrote by request for the fifteenth In- 
ternational Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Washington in July, 1896. This hymn, which 
comes nearer to being a bit of self-revelation 
than anything else which this reticent man has 
published, is as follows : 

“ Lord, from far-severed climes we come 
To meet at last in thee our home. 


Thou who hast been our guide and guard 
Be still our hope, our rich reward. 


** Defend us, Lord, from every ill; 
Strengthen our hearts to do thy will. 
In all we plan and all we do 
Still keep us to thy service true. 


** Oh, let us hear the inspiring word 
Which they of old at Horeb heard. 
Breathe to our hearts the high command: 

* Go onward and possess the land !’ 


* Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and thee!” 
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OUR INTERESTS IN CHINA—A QUESTION OF 
THE HOUR. 


BY JOHN BARRETT. 


HINA is a world opportunity. She is also 

a world necessity. Her undeveloped pos- 

sibilities and the inexorable need of foreign 

markets are compelling the attention and activity 

of all expanding and producing nations to her 
limitless fields of exploitation and trade. 

No country, in view of our new responsibili- 
ties in the Pacific, is more concerned in the ma- 
terial and moral future of China than America. 
No greater or more diversified openings await 
legitimate American effort in foreign lands than 
in China. When the present era of prosperity 
might naturally end and both home and foreign 
demands be supplied, the markets and develop- 
ment of Cathay should long continue to bring 
dividends to capital and wages to labor that would 
otherwise remain idle. Therefore few questions 
concern more directly our economic welfare than 
the protection and extension of our interests in 
that empire. 

Before we owned Hawaii and the Philippines 
we gave only passing heed to China. Now that 
our possessions carry us across the Pacific and 
make her a near neighbor, we are beginning to 
realize the truth of her riches, present and poten- 
tial. Our future prominence in the Pacific and 
the value of the Philippines will largely depend 
on the full fruition of our opportunities in China. 
If we neglect the field of trade and material 
achievement, allow the door of commerce to be 
swung bang in our faces, permit the lapse of 
plain treaty rights, and forsake our present po- 
sition, where we to-day stand alone among the 
powers uncompromisingly for the integrity of the 
empire, it would seem consistent and reasonable 
that we should surrender the Philippines to Ger- 
many, ask England to build and control the trans- 
isthmian canal, expect Japan to lay and own the 
Pacific cable, and retreat from our new position 
as the paramount power of the Pacific, and pos- 
sibly and logically in due time the paramount 
power of the wide world. 

Happily the recent vigorous but diplomatic 
action of the Secretary of State looking to posi- 
tive assurances from the powers concerned that 
our rights will be respected, supported by the 
unqualified language of the President’s message, 
indicate that at this crisis the Government will 
not fail in its duty. Public sentiment, however, 


must be educated to the importance of Asiatic 
markets and to the necessity of supporting the 
Government if the.best results would be obtained 
without delay. 

Those of us who in government service have 
traveled repeatedly up and down the China coast 
and far into the interior have been hammering 
away for years on America’s undeveloped oppor- 
tunity in the Orient, when people at iarge were 
not interested. What we say now is chiefly in 
confirmation of our former position, when every- 
body is interested, and not merely to follow and 
discuss a popular subject or be in line with the 
drift of public opinion. 

CHINA’S GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 


A summarized glance at China’s possibilities 
will show at once the good reason for all the 
newspaper reports and government bulletins 
about our Chinese policy. China has an area of 
over 4,000,000 square miles, or greater than all 
the United States, a population commonly esti. 
mated at 350,000,000, or seven times that of the 
United States, and only 350 miles of railroad, or 
not one five-hundredth of the mileage in the 
United States. Imagine what will come when 
China is gridironed with trunk and cross lines. 
China has now an annuai foreign trade of only 
$250,000,000, or not $1 per head. If we apply 
the six-dollar rate per head of Japan or the ten- 
dollar rate of Java, we have, in using 250,000,000 
as the most conservative estimate of China’s popu- 
lation, the reasonable figures—when China shall be 
thoroughly opened and her government reformed 
and strengthened like those of Japan and Java— 
respectively of $1,500,000,000 and of $2,500,- 
000,000; for all experts agree that under like 
conditions the buying and selling capacity of the 
average Chinaman would equal that of the Japa- 
nese or Javanese. At the present moment Amer- 
ica’s exports to. China do not exceed through all 
channels, including Hong Kong, $30,000,000, 
while the official figures are still lower. If we 
look over the list of China’s imports we will find 
that over half of them could be supplied by 
the United States in successful competition with 
other lands, which fact applied to present im- 
ports of $175,000,000 should make our share 
over $115,000,000, or if applied to future im- 
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ports of $750,000,000 (the half of the first con- 
servative estimate of total trade) the splendid 
sum of $500, 000,000. 

If | were asked how long must we wait for 
such vast trade, I would point to the fact that 
Japan developed her foreign trade from $30,- 
000,000 in 1879 to $240,000,000 in 1897, or in 
less than twenty years; or from less than $1 to 
$6 per individual, as the population is now 40,- 
000,000, against 33,000,000 twenty years ago. 
If it were contended that China cannot repeat or 
equal such a record or is too poor in money 
resources, the history of the Yang-tse Valley 
trade could be cited as an illustration of possi- 
bilities. When the Yang-tse—one of the great- 
est inland navigable waterways—was first opened 
to trade with the outer world, a few small 
steamers and $500,000 represented the foreign 
portion. Now one can go from Shanghai to 
Hankow, 600 miles into the heart of China, on 
finer and larger craft than those which run 
from New York to Albany, and the annual for- 
eign trade exceeds $50,000,000, with only a few 
of the cities open as treaty ports and much of the 
valley made inaccessible by local barriers of 
officialdom and taxes. If 10,000 miles of main 
and branch railroad lines are built south of the 
Yang-tse in the great reach of country between 
it and the Sekiang River system and an equal 
amount to the north across and beyond the Yel- 
low River to Pekin, so that interior resources 
‘an be developed, products brought to market, 
and more imports bought in turn and conveyed 
inland, there will inevitably follow a develop- 
ment in these sections that should surpass the 
record of the Yang-tse ports. 


IMPORTANT CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Give the Chinaman a fair chance and he will 
astonish the world with his trade capacities. He 
is a natural born merchant—much more so than 
the Japanese, Korean, Siamese, or Javanese. 
He will buy and sell wherever there is opportu- 
nity. The more he has to sel! the more he will 
purchase. Judging the Chinese in San Francisco 
and New York is no just measure of them in 
China. Here a mistake is too often made in the 
character and possibilities of the race. The en- 
vironment in China is so entirely different from 
that in America that the life in the latter is not 
typical of that in the former. 

Accompanying, moreover, the Chinaman’s in- 
dustry and frugality are immense undeveloped 
naiural resources of iron, coal, copper, lead, tin, 
gold, and silver, as well as vast agricultural wealth 
not now appreciated. That the field is new in 
material advancement, if old in history, is shown 
by the fact that nowhere does the interior seem 





crowded in population or the area exhausted in 
cultivation to any great or continuous extent. It 
might be stated that China is materially about 
where the United States was seventy-five years 
ago, although the empire has a history, religion, 
and philosophy that run grandly back for 2,000 
years. The American who, studying Asia now 
for the first time, as most Americans are, thinks 
of the Chinaman as a barbarian or savage labors 
under sad error. The civilization of their masses 
is far below ours, but they are not an uncivilized 
people in the sweeping uge of the term. Wher- 
ever they come in contatt with foreigners and 
trade becomes organized \\their merchants are 
generaliy trustworthy, while all foreign houses 
place implicit dependence in their Chinese com- 
pradores, or managers, and their native assistants. 
It is remarkable, but interesting, that the longer 
the foreigner resides in China the better he likes 
the people: They improve on acquaintance. It 
is not denied that they have bad qualities enough, 
but they are far outweighed by the good under 
fair conditions. The great middle and lower 
classes are naturally honest, and the upper classes 
who are merchants have a similar reputation. 
The rottenness of China, so often mentioned, is 
confined largely to the official class or bureau- 
cracy—to the ‘‘ politicians,” in plain American 
terms—and it may be a case with us to a certain 
degree of living in a glass house as far as criti- 
cism along this line is concerned. 

The Chinese people, if not the government. 
are virile. The conditions for great advance- 
ment and development—national, social, and 
political—throughout all China are favorable as 
far as the quaiity of the inhabitants is con- 
cerned. When the sway of tradition and of 
rigidity of custom and habit are supplanted by 
the.spirit of progress engendered by the opening 
up of the interior and by reform in officialdom, 
the world will be surprised at the capacity of the 
Chinese for assimilation of new ideas and meth- 
ods of life and business. 

Most Chinese are shrewd. The passing hawker 
may be deceitful, but the resident merchant or 
dealer is uniformly fair in trade transactions. 
Your servant will quietly exact or take his 
‘«squeeze,’”’ but he will not let anybody else 
cheat you. The former is to him a legitimate 
perquisite. 





CAPITALISTS AND LABORERS. 


If one is impressed on the one hand with the 
squalor and filth of average Chinese cities, towns, 
and homes, he is compelled to note on the other 
hand the large number of clean, well-dressed, 
bright-appearing men that he sees either sprinkled 
among the countless coolies on the streets or in 
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the stores and yamens of the merchants. In the 
important coast points of Canton, Hong Kong, 
Amoy, Foochow, Shanghai, Cheefoo, and Tien- 
tsin, the proportion of able, wealthy, and pre- 
possessing men is surprisingly large. In Bang- 
kok, Siam, a score of Chinese merchants, rice 
and saw millers, worth over $1,000,000 each, 
called on me at the legation when I had the 
honor to be dean of the diplomatic corps, and 
with marked dignity, politeness, and forcible 
argument asked that I call a meeting of the corps 
to consider certain needed changes in the Siamese 
tariff. In Singapore, Hong Kong, and Shang- 
hai are many men of means, education, and 
prominence who live in beautiful homes, send 
their children to the best schools, and are elect- 
ed to the city councils. There is, moreover, 
throughout China a much larger element than 
generally known who are strongly in favor of 
a new régime and progress in the empire, but 
they keep quiet in ordinary times, although 
carrying on educational work in order to protect 
themselves against charges of sedition or arrest. 


Labor in the large Chinese cities is organized — 


to a degree that would surprise our labor leaders. 
‘here is not an able-bodied man that does not 
belong to some powerful society that controls 
and directs his movements. Some of the worst 
strikes on record have occurred among the cool- 
ies at Hong Kong and at Bangkok, and they are re- 
spectively British and Siamese ports not in China. 

This suggests one reason why General Otis’ 
erder keeping the Chinese out of the Philippines 
may not be altogether wise. ‘They are undenia- 
bly needed for labor despite native prejudices 
against them, but there is no danger whatever of 
more Chinese coming to the Philippines than are 
actually required. The importation of Chinese 
into Manila, as into Bangkok, Singapore, Ba- 
tavia, and all other Asiatic points outside of 
China, is regulated to a remarkable nicety by 
societies who have charge of the coming and 
going of men. ‘The supply is invariably regu- 
lated to the demand so as not to make a glut in 
the labor market. Not one Chinaman leaves 
Amoy, the principal point of departure for the 
Philippines, unless he is under the charge of 
some society. Likewise the return of Chinese 
laborers to China is regulated according to 
whether they are able to work and how much 
they have accumulated. There will be little 
danger of the Chinese overrunning the Philip- 
pines unless the natives die out, in which case 
they will be needed. In Siam they are an ab- 
solute necessity for labor and business, but they 
are not in the way of the natives. The condi- 


tions in Siam and the Philippines are almost 
identical. 


My views may be at variance with 






the able Philippine commissioners, Schurman, 
Dewey, Otis, Denby, and Worcester, but they 
are based on good comparative data, and | 
think Admiral Dewey and President Schurman 
hold similar opinions. 

THE PEOPLE THE GREAT FACTOR. 


I have devoted this amount of space to general 
observations on the Chinese people because, first, 
they are points often overlooked, and, second, 
our interests in China must naturally depend 
largely on the capacity and quality of the in- 
habitants. Her millions of people are her chief 
stock in trade, and they are increasing rapidly, 
with corresponding increase of consumption. The 
Chinaman fortunately takes kindly to foreign 
products, manufactured and raw, when he has 
money to purchase them or is taught to use or 
consume them. 

The contention that the Chinese may some day 
become a mighty competing force and that we 
should let them alone is constantly encouraged 
by those opposed to our legitimate expansion in 
the Pacific. Evenif it is granted that such a 
time will and must come, the fact remains that 
during the long years that will elapse before 
competition can become a serious question, the 
nations of Europe will bend their unlimited ener- 
gies to supply the Chinese wants of raw and 
manufactured products and gain all the vast prof- 
its of trade which would otherwise be ours, en- 
tailing a loss upon us of uncounted millions. 
Even if China is eventually to be the home of 
cheap manufacturing and cheap labor, let us lay 
by for that rainy day the vast reserve capital that 
we can earn by the trade of the present. 

From careful study of Chinese labor I am not, 
however, inclined to take a pessimistic view of 
the future. Economy of labor and machinery 
is being perfected to such a point in America 
that our laborers and producers will always be 
able to hold their own. The dangers of the 
future are exaggerated and purely hypothetical. 
Experiments of the present need not cause us 
any fear for the years of competition that are to 
follow. ‘The price of labor in Japan and in 
many of the Chinese ports has doubled in the 
last eight years and is now on the upward trend. 
Mere numbers, which is the chief advantage of 
Asia, does not yet counterbalaice America’s 
superior skill, and the few natives that will de- 
velop high skill in comparison to the large pro- 
portion of Americans is a further consideration 
of importance. 


OPPORTUNITY TO BE DEVELOPED. 


The opportunity for American trade expansion 
in China is often minimized by its critics on the 
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ground that it is now so small. ‘To me this is 
the most favorable feature. It means that great 
possibilities are ahead. If we had long made 
a vigorous effort to develop commerce with the 
Orient and had attained no larger results there 
might be reason for complaint. As it is, we 
have not even yet begun to compete for our 
share ot the Oriental trade on lines that must 
bring ample rewards. A few years ago not 1 
per cent. of our manufacturers were at all famil- 
iar with the Asiatic field ; to-day not more than 
10 per cent. realize the magnitude and variety 
of the Asiatic opportunity. If the total of our 
present exchange of commodities with Asia is 
not impressive compared to the totals of other 
lands, it is, however, in fact surprisingly large 
in view of our limited efforts. With all Asia 
and Oceanica, which are closely associated, our 
commerce in round numbers amcunts to only 
$150,000,000 in a grand total of over $2,100,- 
000,000, or not more than 7 per cent.; buta 
study of conditions will prove that in due time, 
with our strong new position in the Philippines, 
which are the geographical, commercial, and 
strategical center of the mighty broken coast- 
line that extends from Melbourne on the south 
right away for 8,000 miles to Vladivostock, we 
should have to our credit at least half this in- 
teresting total. If a circle of 2,500 miles radius 
is drawn with Manila as the center, it will take 
in such important but widely separated points as 
Vladivostock on the north, Sydney on the south, 
and Caleutta on the west. No similar circle 
drawn around any other Asiatic port will include 
more centers of population and commerce. With 
the Philippines as the base of our operations we 
are upon the threshold of vast possibilities not 
only in China, which is only 600 miles away, but 
throughout the remainder of Asia and Oceanica, 
including Australia, which at its northern point 
is only 900 miles from the southern end of the 
Philippines. 

With the present Philippine foreign trade of 
$33,000,000—developed to that figure under the 
depressing influence of the old rég7me—enlarged 
in the near future under progressive American 
control to $150,000,000 per annum; with the 
islands possessing a larger variety of great mar- 
ketable staple products than any other Asiatic 
land in proportion to area ; with a people who are 
naturally fond of foreign importations when they 
have money with which to buy, as they will have 
in times of peace ; and with all the principal lines 
of steamships, European and American, that ply to 
and fro between Asia and, respectively, Europe 
through the Suez Canal, America across the Pa- 
cific, and Australia through the island seas, 


preparing either to make Manila a port of call or 


to establish new and quick connections from 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Shanghai—with all 
these favoring conditions America indeed stands 
to-day with unsurpassed facilities to exploit suc- 
cessfully not only the commerce of China, but of 
the entire trans-Pacific world. Coéperating with 
Manila will be San Francisco, San Diego, Port- 
land, Tacoma, and Seattle, just appreciating as 
never before the future before them in the Pa- 
cific and the influences that will make them great 
capitals like our Atlantic entrepét. 

If we will lose no time in digging the Nica- 
ragua Canal and laying the trans-Pacific cable, 
to follow up the decisive advantage of holding 
the Philippines and maintaining the open door 
in China, there is a future before us in the Pa- 
cific which should compel the honest acknowl- 
edgment of even the most pessimistic and cyn- 
ical critics of our Asiatic policy, if they would 
for a moment view the situation with unpreju- 
diced eyes or take the sincere word of those who 
for years have faithfully studied the field on the 
ground and would be guilty of flagrant neglect 
of their country’s best interests or of gross stul- 
tification if they did not portray this Asiatic oppor- 
tunity as it has unfolded itself to their own eyes. 


RESULTS ALREADY OBTAINED. 


The start that we have already obtained in 
China is encouraging. ‘few people appreciate 
that she provides the chief market for the export 
of our manufactured cotton goods, and that the 
majority of the new cotton mills established 
throughout the South are solely supplying the 
Chinese trade. With this growing demand 
for manufactured cotton in China and for raw 
cotton in Japan the South is as much concerned 
to-day as any part of the United States in the 
development of Asiatic markets. She should 
be the last section of the United States to oppose 
a progressive policy in the Pacific. cin 1900 it is 
altogether probable that America will sell $12, - 
000,000 worth of cotton goods in China. Last 
year they reached nearly $9,000,000. When'T first 
visited the Orient our sales of cotton goods did 
not exceed $2,000,000. At the present rate of 
increase the value of the trade should reach $30, - 
000,000 at least in another ten years. Northern 
China and the part that is considered as coming 
under Russian influence consumes the major 
part of this product. It therefore behooves us to 
see that there is no discrimination against such 
imports in favor of the output from the new 
cotton mills of southern Russia which are pre- 
paring to compete for the Asiatic trade. 

Corresponding to the development of the cotton 
trade in the north, with Shanghai as the base 
and Chefoo, Tien-tsin, and Newchwang as dis- 
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tributing centers for the interior, is the growth 


of the flour exports to Hong Kong and southern . 


China. A few years ago consuls and business 
agents said that there would be no market for 
American flourin China. Now the entire sales to 
the far East have reached in a short time the 
considerable total of $6,000,000 per annum ; yet 
only a few of China’s millions know what flour is. 
The time is coming when the farmers of the Pa- 
cific coast States will be independent of the Liv- 
erpool wheat market and dispose of all they can 
produce in the form of flour to Asia’s millions. 

As the Orient calls for the flour, timber, and 
other raw supplies of the Pacific coast or far 
West, the manufactured and raw cotton of the 
South, it is providing an important market for 
the great variety of manufactured iron, steel, 
and general hardware products of the Eastern 
States and central West, as well as ‘the petroleum 
of the Middle States. Therefore the whole coun- 
try is concerned in the Chinese opportunity and 
in maintaining our inalienable treaty rights of 
commerce throughout that empire. 

CHINA’S RICH ENVIRONMENT. 

The limits of space do not permit in this dis- 
cussion of China that the wonderful details of 
her environment should be narrated. Passing 
reference only can be made to Japan’s new life 
as a full-fledged power where America is heid in 
high favor by statesman and coolie alike. Her 
foreign trade of $240,000,000 may be slightly 
curtailed at first by the inauguration of the new 
tariff during the past year, but the outlook for 
enlarged commerce with the United States is 
most encouraging. Japan has a praiseworthy 
record of progress, and she merits all the credit 
she receives, despite adverse comment now and 
then on the effect of her rapid advancement and 
methods of trade. Korea is an inviting field of 
material exploitation, with her opportunities for 
the safe investment of capital, as well as for ex- 
tending a commerce which is now small.  East- 
ern Siberia under Russian development is proving 
a growing and valuable market for both our raw 
and manufactured products. Siam on the south 
is the most progressive independent country in 
all Asia after Japan, and has a king who ranks 
as one of the foremost statesmen in Asiatic poli- 
tics. A wonderfully rich country, on the eve of 
extended development and now a neighbor of 
ours (Bangkok being only 1,200 miles from Ma- 
nila), she is worthy of our attention. Java has 
proved a marvel under Dutch control and shows 
what we can do in the Philippines. With the 
same area as Luzon, but not equal to it in re- 
sources, Java supports 20,000,000 in content- 
ment and thrives on a foreign trade of $250,000, - 


000. The exchanze of trade at Hong Kong, 
Britain’s chief Asiatic outport of empire and 
commerce and Manila’s nearest neighbor, is over 
$250,000,000, and it is not an uncommon thing 
for sixty merchant vessels of all nations to be 
loading and unloading in her crowded harbor. 
Singapore, Manila’s approach from the southwest 
and another British success, boasts of an annual 
exchange of $180,000,000. And there are other 
interesting countries and cities near to China and 
the Philippines, but they must be left out in this 
rapid epitome. 


PRESENT EXPORTS AND NEEDED INCENTIVES. 


That this article may be as complete as pussible 
within its limitations and answer the inquiries of 
those who wish to learn more of China, I will 
enumerate some of the principal exports that are 
already going to China in greater or less quanti- 
ties, but most of which can be expanded : Manu- 
factured and raw cotton ; petroleum‘or kerosene 
oil; flour and other breadstuffs ; canned goods, 
including fruit, butter, milk, cheese, and meats ; 
lubricating oils ; timber and manufactured 
woods ; medicines and chemicals ; wines, spirits, 
and beers ; tobacco, especially in cigarette form ; 
all kinds of machinery and hardware ; locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, bridges, structural iron ; clocks 
and watches; sewing machines and bicycles ; 
telephones, telegraph supplies and electric rail- 
roads, lights, and fans; paper; leather; and, if 
the field is properly exploited, a long list that 
comes under the commercial head of ‘‘ muck and 
truck.” ‘To many this enumeration is interesting 
as showing the variety of the trade opportunity 
in China. The Philippines will, moreover, con- 
sume a proportionate share of these same prod- 
ucts. 

In response to the specific question, What are 
some important steps that should be taken to 
build up our commerce with China and other 
Oriental lands aside from the canal, cable, and 
open door? the answer can be made: A commis. 
sion should be sent to the far East as outlined in 
President McKinley’s message to investigate and 
report fully on the commercial situation ; a parcel 
post system, like that which European nations al- 
ready have, should be established with the Ori- 
ent for the benefit of our Asiatic merchants in 
sending samples, etc.; larger and faster steamers 
should be placed on the Pacific, and the advisabil- 
ity of extending reasonable subsidies to our mer. 
chant marine should be carefully considered in 
order that it may be fostered and built up in com- 
petition with old-established European lines ; 
there should be located at all the principal Asi. 
atic ports American banks or branches thereof, 
for there are none at present and all business is 
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done through British and European banks ; ex- 
perienced, competent men should be sent to the 
Orient to represent individual firms, and de- 
pendence not be placed on circulars, catalogues, 
and letters; commercial attachés should be ap- 
pointed to our legations and leading consulates 
who are men of practical business training ; the 
consuls who have mastered the field with its dif- 
ficulties and proved their worth shouid be re- 
tained ; and the preparation, by study of the 
language, of specially trained men at Pekin for 
the permanent force of assistants at legations 
and consulates, encouraged as recommended by 
Secretary Hay in the diplomatic and consular 
bill. 


COMMISSION AND EXPOSITION. 


The commercial commission proposed by Pres1- 
dent McKinley has a practical sound that will ap- 
peal to the manufacturing and exporting interests 
of the entire country. The remarkable success 
of similar commissions that have visited China 
from Great Britain, France, and Germany is a 
suflicient and convincing precedent. It should 
not be large enough to be cumbersome, but should 
have on its staff, if possible, experts, for instance 
in such great lines of export ‘as dry goods and 
textiles and of hardware in its comprehensive 
sense. Its work should not only include study- 
ing all features, favorable and unfavorable, of de- 
mand and supply with reference to a market for 
our manufactured and raw products, but possibil- 
ities of imports from China or return cargoes for 
our ships. The latter to give low outgoing rates 
must have paying freight both ways. The con- 
ditions of Oriental life, trade, and government 
are such that a commission of this kind, not 
suited to European lands, would be the only suc. 
cessful means of obtaining a vast amount of data 
that we need for the extension of our commerce. 
The sooner it is named and set to work, the 
greater will be the benefits. The reports of con- 
suls are good, but local and limited ; those of the 
commission will be both general and local, and 
conclusions will be reached by broad comparisons. 

The advisability of establishing a permanent 
exposition of American products at Shanghai has 
been much discussed by our exporters and mer- 
chants. It has not, however, been enthusiastic. 
ally favored, because there is an impractical, 
harmful side to such efforts unless well managed 
and extensively supported. It should be com- 
prehensive and excellent in every respect, or it 
would be a failure. If established and conducted 
by mere promoters or men not having the confi- 
dence of both American and Asiatic merchants, 
it would not be permanently successful. If, how- 
ever, it isencouraged by representative American 


exporters and Asiatic importers and has the 
moral support of such bodies as the American 
Asiatic Association in New York and Shanghai, 
the chambers of commerce and merchants’ asso. 
ciations of New York and San Francisco, and is 
managed by men indorsed by them, it should 
prove of great advantage to trade. 


MISSIONARIES AND DIPLOMATS. - 


While this article is not intended to cover the 
details of the moral problems involved in China’s 
development, there is no desire to minimize 
them. America’s opportunities to raise the civ- 
ilization of the Chinese, to promote the well- 
being of the masses, to encourage education on 
modern lines among the people, to spread the 
healthy influence of Christianity, and to urge re- 
forms in government and administration without 
unwarranted meddling are codrdinate with her 
possibilities of material exploitation. The work 
of American missionaries that has been going on 
for over half a century in China has been pro- 
ductive of far greater good than is generally 
appreciated. Especially have the educational and 
medical branches of their unselfish labor been 
fraught with excellent results. After careful 
study of the missionary field not only in China, 
but in Siam, where the work came for years un- 
der my closest observation, I can say that I do 
not agree with the adverse and superficial con- 
clusions which one hears so often in the clubs 
and at the dinner-tables of the treaty ports. 
The King of Siam and Marquis Ito, of Japan, two 
of Asia’s most representative statesmen, have 
more than once assured me of their sympathy 
with the missionaries, while the former has re- 
peatedly given them material assistance. The 
efforts of Rev. Gilbert Reid to establish an inter- 
national institute at Pekin for the education of 
the higher classes of Chinese are approved by 
the government of China and are worthy of 
hearty American support. 

With the missionaries quietly striving to ame- 
liorate religious and social conditions, with our 
ministers and consuls jealously guarding our 
political and commercial interests, with our busi- 
ness agents actively and successfuliy competing 
with those of Europe, with the new prestige and 
influence that has followed Dewey’s victory and 
the occupation of the Philippines, and with the 
determination of the Government to protect our 
treaty rights of trade, the outlook for America 
in China is certainly faverable. Reference to 
our foreign representatives in the far East sug- 
gests the conclusion that our country is fortu- 
nate in having able men at the responsible posts 
in this crisis, notable among whom are our min- 
isters, Buck in Tokio, Conger in China, Allen 
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in Seoul, and King in Bangkok, supported by 
Consuls-General Gowey at Yokohama, Goodnow 
at Shanghai, and Wildman at Hong Kong. 


THE BRIGHT AND DARK SIDE. 


The bright side of the Chinese opportunity in- 
_cludes in brief: the expansion of her foreign 
commerce to vast figures following the opening 
of the interior ; the material development of her 
immense area and its varied resources; the 
gridironing of the country with railroads; the 
improvement of her great inland navigable river 
systems ; the dredging of her extensive mileage 
of canals; the betterment of harbors and re- 
movals of bars; the construction of electric 
street-railroad lines ; the placing of electric lights, 
telephones, and the introduction of sewer and 
water systems in her numerous populous cities ; 
the building of highways to connect numberless 
important and lesser cities and towns; the ex- 
tension of postal, telegraph, and telephone con- 
nections throughout the interior; the general 
establishment of educational institutions; and 
‘the introduction of such reforms in administra- 
tion and government, central and provincial, as 
will bring immeasurable advantages to Chinese 
and foreigners alike. 

The unfavorable side of this mighty eppor- 
tunity is largely contined, first, to the methods 
of governmental administration that now obtain, 
and, secondly, to the apparent policy of certain 
foreign powers to establish spheres of influence 
and close the door of trade to us. 

Of the former little can be said beyond the 
fact that the combined moral force of the chief 
powers interested, the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, and Japan, is 
sufficient, and should be wisely and with gen- 
erous, helpful spirit employed to induce China 
to inaugurate certain sweeping improvements in 
administration of government and in maintenance 
of law and order in all parts of the empire. 

Of the latter it can be first contended that 
many of the powersare delaying the possibility of 
effecting this result by plundering China of ports 
and territory, and so destroying her confidence 
in their purposes and counsels. In tie second 
place, it bids fair to so seriously limit the wide 
field of American trade that the great permanent 
and vital value of open Chinese markets will be 
lost to us unless such steps are taken as will 
effectually protect our interests, guaranteed by 
both the old and new treaties with China, which 
say that America shall have the same rights of 
trade everywhere as any other foreign nation. 
The language is so explicit as to permit of no 
misunderstanding. Our first treaty of 1844 
with China has this wording : , 
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If additional advantages and privileges of whatever 
description be conceded hereafter by China to any other 
nation, the United States and the citizens thereof shall 
be entitled thereupon to a complete, equal, and im- 
partial participation in the same. 


This certainly is most positive and emphatic. 
The other treaties that followed, particularly 
those of 1858 and 1880, are none the less strong 
and even more specific in guarding our interests. 
‘¢QPEN DOOR’? AND ‘‘ SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.” 

In explanation of all the recent newspaper 
discussion about the ‘‘open door,” ‘spheres of 
influence,” and the efforts of our Government 
through the Department of State, under the wise 
guidance of Secretary Hay, to obtain written 
assurances from foreign powers that the door of 
trade would not be closed and that spheres of in- 
fluence should not be construed in any way to 
permit discriminations against American imports, 
it can be said that the United States is safe- 
guarding for the future, and through whatever 
conditions may develop in the exigencies of po- 
litical relations of nations, the plain, simple 
rights and privileges outlined in the Chinese- 
American treaties. The ‘‘open door” means 
nothing more or less than that no one or more 
nations shall enjoy any special or privileged 
rights of trade over others. It does not mean, 
as often believed by those unfamiliar with the 
question, ‘free trade” or absence of: customs 
duties, but merely freedom of trade without fa- 
voritism. ‘‘Spheres of influence” are sections 
where one country exercises that paramount in- 
fluence which practically forbids any other coun- 
try from operating, either materially or politi- 
cally, within its lmmits, without permission or 
acquiescence of the paramount power. Techni- 
caliy the phrase casts no reflection on the sover- 
eignty of China, but unless a firm stand is taken 
by China, supported by the United States and 
other powers most concerned, these spheres will 
eventually evolve into ‘‘areas of actual sov- 
ereignty.”’ 

At present the ‘‘door” of trade has not been 
closed in any such tangible way that the United 
States can cite sufficient illustrations for diplo- 
matic protests to China or to the power control- 
ling the port or point concerned, but the danger is 
so imminent as to fully warrant the recent action 
of the State Department. In the various alleged 
spheres, however, the control of the favored or 
paramount power over material enterprises like 
construction of railroads and opening of mines, 
as outlined in agreements with China, is in many 
instances so plainly expressed that it means 
nothing more or less than that no other coun- 
try can operate there and no valuable conces- 
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sions can be given to other than the paramount 
power. This is quite true of most of the Russian 
sphere in Manchuria and of the German in Shan- 
tung. Here the open door of material effort aside 
from trade is practically closed, and the spirit 
and letter of the treaty would seem to be vio- 
lated. 

The spheres so far recognized in discussion 
and consideration of China are that of Russia in 
Manchuria, coming down to the Gulf of Pechilli 
with the ceded ports of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan, together with Newchwang and almost, if 
not actually, including Pekin; that of Germany 
in the promontory and province of Shantung, 
with the ceded port Kiaochau on the south, but 
not including Cheefoo and British Wei-hai-wei 
on the north side ; that of Great Britain in the 
Yang-tse Valley, of which the great port is 
Shanghai, where all nations are represented ; 
that of Japan in the province of Fukien, oppo- 
site Formosa, and in which are located the ports 
of Amoy and Foochow ; and that of France in 
southern Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, the 
southern part of the Seking, or West River Val- 
ley, and including Hainan, with the ports of 
Pakhoi and Kwung Chow. Great Britain also 
has a great-interest in the West River country, 
of which Canton is the capital, because Hong 
Kong is located at its mouth and practically con- 
trols its trade. If the Italians should secure 
San-mun they would probabiy claim the province 
of Che Kiang. 


AMERICA’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


America has the possible alternative of losing 
everything and gaining little or nothing if these 
spheres lead to the break-up of the empire, and 
should protest against such a fate, although it 
must be admitted that much depends on China 
herself. She stands to-day on the threshold of 
vast undertakings. If she crosses it in the near 
future she will preserve and strengthen the in- 
tegrity of the empire. If she delays that event 
too long she will invite and foster disintegration. 
Her course in this crisis as affected by the moral 
influence of foreign powers depends. first, upon 
the attitude of the United States, and, secondly, 
upon that of the European governments and Ja- 
pan. America is given the primary place be- 
cause recent history authorizes it. We occupy, 
moreover, the apparently anomalous but strong 
position of being prompted in our Chinese policy 
by selfish reasons, and yet of not selfishly seeking 
territorial aggrandizement or permanent strategic 
and material advantage, either in the open form 
of ceded ports or in the covert form of spheres 
of influence, 


While it may be inconsistent to place the 
United States on a high isolated pedestal of 
strong moral convictions in the treatment of 
weaker peoples, when compared to the attitude 
of other powers, the fact remains that the records 
of past and present contemporary relations with 
China prove that the United States is the one 
power to which she can look in absolute confi- 
dence as an honest arbiter of her fate. Great 
Britain is undoubtedly equally desirous with us 
of keeping open the field of trade, and for a long 
period she labored alone for this purpose, getting 
no support or encouragement from America when 
she most wanted it. For such policy and per- 
sistency she deserves great credit. Possibly but 
for her attitude China would have been divided 
long ago. Ina fatal moment, however, for the 
principle of maintaining the empire’s integrity, 
but doubtless acting for her own best interests, 
she last year consummated an agreement with 
Russia which recognizes the Yang-tse Valley as 
essentially a British sphere and the country north 
of itas Russian. Both nations indulged in phrase- 
ology to the effect that no reflection was cast on 
the sovereignty of China, but both knew the 
emptiness of such wording if they should think 
best to take actual possession of the spheres out- 
lined. 

Finally the United States finds herself to-day 
the determining force in the arbitrament of 
China’s future and face to face with a mighty re- 
sponsibility, for the following reasons: First, 
we have never demanded the cession for our 
exclusive use of any port in China or any part of 
Chinese territory ; second, we have never claimed 
any particular field of political or material oper- 
ation, and we have never recognized the right of 
any other nation to claim such spheres ; third, 
we are the first power to take steps that will 
limit one of the principal objects of these spheres 
—the control of trade therein—and insist that 
other powers will respect the treaty rights of 
the open door, or freedom of trade, throughout 
all China ; fourth, we are hence the only country 
that stands unreservedly for the integrity of the 
empire, for if we should consent to actual delim- 
itation of spheres and to the lapsing of treaty 
rights, China would be speedily divided among 
the great powers of Europe and Japan; and, 
fifth, by possession of the Philippine Islands and 
Hawaii supplementing our Pacific coast line of 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska, we 
are politically and commercially located to be the 
paramount power of the Pacific, and cannot, with- 
out serious detriment to ourselves, permit any 
curtailment of our legitimate field of commerce, 
exploitation, and influence. 











WHAT THE ARBITRATION TREATY IS AND 
IS NOT. 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE. 


(Ex-Assistant Secretary of State, Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia University, 
New York.) 


4 Vase project of a Convention for the Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, which was 
unanimously adopted by the representatives of 
all the powers at the recent conference at The 
Hague, may be said in large measure to depend, 
for its general acceptance or rejection, upon the 
action of the United States on the question of its 
ratification. Not only was this Government 
among the first to accept the invitation to the 
conference, in which it was represented by some 
of its most eminent citizens, but its position, both 
as a leading power and as the leading exponent 
of the principle of international arbitration, will 
invest its decision with peculiar importance. 

But apart from these considerations, however 
persuasive they may be, it is believed that the 
convention itself, by reason of its object and the 
nature of its provisions, merits our support. 

The great design of the convention is to afford 
a more definite and certain opportunity than has 
heretofore existed for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. It does not purport to 
make peace compulsory : on the contrary, it ex- 
pressly preserves to nations absolute freedom and 
independence of decision as to the course they 
shall ultimately pursue. ' It permits each nation 
finally to determine for itself what its individual 
interests and its individual policies may require. 
But it seeks to render the chances of a resort to 
arms more remote by providing a plan under 
which, before force is employed, the efficacy of 
reason and argument may be tried, under the 
sanction of an enlightened public opinion. 

The convention embraces stipulations (1) as to 
mediation and (2) as to arbitration. These stip- 
ulations may be summarized as follows : 

1. Mepiation.—The signatory powers agree 
that, in case of ‘‘ grave difference of opinion or 
conflict,” they will, before appealing to arms, 
have recourse, ‘‘as far as circumstances permit,” 
to the good offices of one or more friendly pow- 
ers; and they further agree that such powers 
may of their own motion offer mediation, and 
that such offer shali not be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. 

The functions of the mediator are declared to 
be purely conciliatory. His recommendations 


are to be wholly ‘‘advisory”’ and in no respect 
‘‘obligatory;’’ and his functions are to cease 
whenever the plan of accommodation proposed 
by him is rejected by either party. 

In the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trary, the acceptance of mediation does not pre- 
vent warlike preparations, nor, in case hostilities 
have already begun, the continuance of military 
operations. 

In case of ‘‘ grave disagreement endangering 
peace,”’ the signatory powers agree to recommend 
the employment, if circumstances permit, of a 
special form of mediation, under which each of 
the disputing states shall choose a power to enter 
into relations. with the power chosen by the other 
state, for the purpose of preventing a rupture. 
During the continuance of this mandate, which, 
unless otherwise agreed, is not to last more than 
thirty days, all direct relations between the dis- 
puting states, with reference to the question in 
dispute, are to cease. And in case of rupture, 
the mandatory powers are to take advantage of 
every opportunity to reéstablish peace. 

As an adjunct to the system of mediation the 
convention recommends in cases ‘‘ involving nei- 
ther national honor nor essential interests, and 
arising from a divergence of opinion on matters 
of fact,” the appointment of an international 
commission of inquiry. The mode of appoint- 
ment as well as the jurisdiction and procedure of 
the commission would be regulated by a special 
convention between the disputing states ; and the 
effect, if any, to be given to its report, would 
also be regulated by those states with ‘‘entire 
freedom.”’ 

2. ARBITRATION.—The object of international 
arbitration is declared to be the ‘‘ settlement of 
disputes between nations by judges of their own 
choice and in accordance with their reciprocal 
rights ;”’ and arbitration is recognized as special- 
ly applicable to questions of law, and of the in- 
terpretation and execution of treaties, which can- 
not be settled by diplomacy. But in every case, 
the resort to arbitration is wholly voluntary. 

The convention, however, embodies a plan by 
which the resort to arbitration is intended to be 
systematized and made easy. 
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Under this plan there is to be created a perma- 
nent court of arbitration. This court is to be consti- 
tuted by the designation, by each of the signatory 
powers, of not more than four persons ‘: recog- 
nized as competent to deal with questions of in- 
ternational law, and of the highest personal in- 
tegrity.’”’ The persons so designated are to be 
known as ‘‘members of the court,” and are to 
constitute a list from which any of the signatory 
powers, in the event of a controversy, may, if 
they see fit to do so, choose a tribunal for the 
decision of the particular case. In the absence 
of an agreement to the contrary, this tribunal is 
to consist of five arbitrators, of whom each of 
the disputing states shall name two. The four 
so named are to choose the fifth ; but, in case of 
a tie, the fifth arbitrator is to be chosen by a 
power agreed upon, or, if no such agreement is 
reached, by two powers severally designated by 
the disputing states. 

The questions to be decided, as well as the ex- 


tent of the powers of the arbitrators, are to be 
defined by a special convention between the dis- 
puting states. 

The foregoing stipulations as to arbitration are 
to be carried into effect through a permanent. 
commission, composed of the diplomatic repre. 
sentatives of the signatory powers at The Hague 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Nether- 
lands, who are in turn to organize and establish 
a permanent bureau for the care of the archives 
and the conduct of correspondence relating to 
the permanent court. 

The convention thus outlined bespeaks, in all 
its features, the purpose equally and impartially 
to conserve the individual rights and interests of 
all the powers concerned. On the other hand, it 
represents in the development of international 
relations a great advance, which the people of 
the United States, faithful to their traditions of 
humanity and progress, should be the first to 
approve and sustain. 





TEXT OF THE INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 
FOR THE ARBITRATION OF DIFFERENCES 
AS DRAWN UP AND SIGNED AT 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE.* 


(Now pending in the United States Senate.) 


TITLE FIRST—THE MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL 
PEACE. 

ArtTIcLE 1.—For the purpose of preventing as 
much as possible recourse to force in the rela- 
tions between states, the signatory powers agree 
to employ all their efforts to insure the peaceful 
adjustment of international differences. 


SECOND——OF FRIENDLY OFFICES AND 


MEDIATION. 


TITLE 


ArTICcLE 2.—In case of serious dissension or 
of conflict, before the appeal to arms the sig- 
natory powers agree to have recourse, as far as 
circumstances will permit, to the friendly offices 
or to the mediation of one or of several friendly 
powers. 

ArticLe 3.—Independently of this resort, the 
signatory powers think it to be useful that one 
or more powers which have no part in the con- 





* The conference was attended by delegates from twenty- 
six powers—twenty European, two American, and four Asi- 
atic—as follows: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, Greece, 
Holland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Montenegro, 
Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, and the United 
States of America. 


flict may offer of their own volition, so far as 
circumstances may make it appropriate, their 
friendly offices or their mediation to the states 
engaged in the conflict. The right to offer these 
friendly offices or mediation is absolute in the 
powers which take no part in the conflict, even 
during hostilities. The exercise of this right 
shall never be considered by either of the parties 
to the contest as an unfriendly act. 

ARTICLE 4.—The duty of a mediator consists in 
conciliating the opposing claims and appeasing 
the resentment which may have sprung up be- 
tween the states engaged in the conflict. 

ArtIcLE5.—The duties of a mediator cease from 
the moment when it is officially declared by either 
party to the strife, or by the mediator himself, 
that the methods of conciliation proposed by him 
are not accepted. 

ARTICLE 6.—Friendly offices and mediation, 
whether at the request of the parties in conflict 
or on the proposal of powers which take no part 
in the conflict, have solely the character of ad- 
vice, and shall never be considered as binding 
upon either party. 

ARTICLE 7.—The acceptance of mediation will 
not have the effect, in the absence of an agree- 
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ment to the contrary, to interrupt, to postpone, 
or to interfere in any way with mobilization and 
other measures preparatory to war. If it is un- 
dertaken after the beginning of hostilities, it will 
not interrupt, in the absence of an agreement to 
the contrary, the military operations which are 
in progress. 

ArticyE 8.—The signatory powers agree to 
recommend the application, whenever circum- 
stances will allow, of special mediation under the 
following forms : 

In the case of grave differences which threaten 
war, the states in conflict will each choose a 
power to which they will confide the duty of en- 
tering into a direct negotiation with the power 
chosen by the other side, for the purpose of 
preventing the breaking off of peaceful relations. 
During the continuance of this authority, the 
term of which, in the absence of an agreement to 
the contrary, shall not exceed thirty days, the 
states engaged in the contest will cease all direct 
negotiation in reference to the subject of the con- 
flict, which is to be considered as being exclu- 
sively in the hands of the mediating powers. 
They are bound to use all their efforts to settle 
the differences peaceably. In case of definite 
breaking off of peaceful relations, these powers 
remain intrusted with the common duty of tak- 
ing every opportunity to reéstablish peace. 


TITLE THIRD—OF INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
OF INQUIRY. 


ArticLeE 9.—In controversies of an interna- 
tional character which do not involve either the 
honor or the essential interest of either party, and 
proceed from a difference in regard to questions 
of fact, the signatory powers think it to be useful 
that parties who have not been able to agree by 
the ordinary methods of diplomacy should es- 
tablish, as far as circumstances will allow, an in- 
ternational commission of inquiry, charged with 
the duty of facilitating the settlement of these 
controversies by determining the questions of 
fact by means of an impartial and thorough in- 
quiry. 

ArtTIcLE 10.—International commissions of in- 
quiry are to be constituted by special agreement 
between the parties to the controversy. 

The agreement in reference to the inquiry 
shall specify the facts which are to be examined 
and the extent of the powers of the commission. 
It shall regulate the procedure of the commission. 
Investigation is to be made after having heard 
the adverse parties. The procedure and the 
time allowed for the investigation, so far as they 
are fixed by the agreement for the inquiry, shall 
be determined by the commission itself. 

ARTICLE 11.—International commissions of in- 


quiry are to be formed, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary, in the manner pointed 
out in Article 31 of the present convention. 

ARTICLE 12.—The powers in controversy en- 
gage to furnish to the international commission of 
inquiry, in the fullest way which they think to be 
possible, all the means and facilities necessary 
for the complete knowledge and the precise de- 
termination ot the facts in question. 

ARTICLE 13.—The international commission of 
inquiry will present to the powers in controversy 
its report signed by all the members of the com- 
mission. 

ARTICLE 14.—The report of the international 
commission of inquiry being limited to the de- 
termination of questions of fact, has in no degree 
the character of an arLitral judgment. It leaves 
to the powers in controversy entire freedom as 
to the effect to be given to its determination. 


TITLE FOURTH—OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
CHAPTER FIRST—OF ARBITRAL JUDGMENT. 


ARTICLE 15.—International arbitration has for 
its object the determination of controversies be- 
tween states by judges of their own choice, upon 
the basis of respect for law. 

ARTICLE 16.—In questions of a judicial char- 
acter, and especially in questions of the interpre- 
tation or application of treaties, arbitration is 
acknowledged by the signatory powers as the 
most efficacious and at the same time the most 
just method of deciding controversies which have 
not been determined by diplomacy. 

ArtIcLE 17.—An agreement of arbitration may 
be made in reference to disputes already exist- 
ing or those which may hereafter exist. It 
may relate to every kind of controversy or solely 
to controversies of a particular character. 

ARTICLE 18.—An agreement to arbitrate im- 
plies the obligation to submit in good faith to the 
decision of the arbitral tribunal. 

ARTICLE 19.—Independently of general or spe- 
cial treaties which already impose the obligation . 
to have recourse to arbitration on th? part of any 
of the signatory powers, these powers reserve 
to themselves the right to make, either before the 
ratification of the present act or subsequent to 
that date, new agreements, general or special, 
with a view of extending the obligation to sub- 
mit controversies to arbitration to all cases which 
they think possible so to submit. 


CHAPTER SECOND=—-OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
ARBITRATION. 


ArTICLE 20.—For the purpose of ‘facilitating 
the immediate recourse to arbitration of interna- 
tional differences which have not been settled by 
diplomacy, the- signatory powers do agree to 
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organize a permanent court of arbitration, al- 
ways open and exercising its powers in the ab- 
sence of an agreement to the contrary, conform- 
ably to the rules of procedure included in the 
present convention. 

ArTICcLE 21.—This permanent court shall have 
jurisdiction of ail cases of arbitration, unless 
there has been an agreement between the parties 
for the establishment of a special arbitration. 

ARTICLE 22.—An international bureau shall be 
established at The Hague which shall serve as 
the clerk’s office for this court. This bureau 
shall be the medium of ail communications re- 
lating to the meetings of the court. It shall 
preserve its archives and carry on all its admin- 
istrative business. The signatory powers agree 
to communicate to the international bureau at 
The Hague a certified copy of every agreement 
of arbitration made between them and of every 
judgment of an arbitral tribunal, relating to 
them, rendered by special tribunals. They en- 
gage also to furnish the bureau with the laws, 
rules, and documents declaring the execution of 
the judgments rendered by the court. 

ArticLe 23.—Each signatory power shall des- 
ignate during the period of three months which 
shall follow the ratification by it of the present 
act four persons at the most, of acknowledged 
skill on questions of international law, possessing 
the highest moral reputation, and willing to ac- 
cept the office of arbitrators. Persons thus ap- 
pointed shall be enrolled by the name of members 
of the court on a list which shall be furnished to 
all the signatory powers by the bureau. Every 
change in the list of arbitrators shall be brought 
by the bureau to the knowledge of the signa- 
tory powers. ‘Two or more powers may unite in 
the designation of one or more members of the 
court. The same person may be appointed by 
different powers. Members of the court shall be 
named for a term of six years. They may be 
reappointed. In case of death or resignation of 
a member of the court the vacancy shall be filled 
in the manner designated for his appointment. 

ArtIcLE 24,— When the signatory powers wish 
to bring before the permanent court the settle- 
ment of a controversy which has arisen between 
them, the choice of arbitrators selected to consti- 
tute the tribunal which shall have jurisdiction 
to determine this difference shall be made from 
the general list of members of the court. 

If the arbitral tribunal be not constituted by 
the special agreement of the parties, it shall be 
formed in the following way : 

Each party shall name two arbitrators, and 
these shall choose an umpire. In case they do 
not agree, the choice of the umpire is confined to 
a third power designated by the agreement of 





the parties. If they do not agree, each party 
shall select a different power, and the choice of 
the umpire shall be made by the united action 
of the powers thus selected. The tribunal being 
thus made up, the parties shall notify to the bu- 
reau their decision to bring their case before the 
court and the names of the arbitrators. The 
arbitral tribunal shall meet at a time fixed by the 
parties. 

The members of the court in the exercise of 
their duties and while passing from their own 
country shall possess the privileges and immuni- 
ties of members of the diplomatic corps. 

ArtTIcLE 25.—The arbitral tribunal shall ordi- 
narily sit at The Hague. The place of its session, 
except in case of vis major, can only be changed 
by the tribunal with the consent of the parties. 

ARTICLE 26.—The international bureau at The 
Hague is authorized to put its offices and its staff 
at the disposal of the signatory powers for the 
performance of the duties of every special ar- 
bitral tribunal. 

The jurisdiction of the court may be extended, 
under conditions prescribed by its rules, to con- 
troversies existing between powers that have not 
signed this convention, or between powers who 
have signed it and powers who have not signed 
it, if the parties agree to submit to its jurisdic- 
tion. 

ARTICLE 27.—The signatory powers acknowl- 
edge it as a duty in every case in which a sharp 
conflict threatens to break out between two or 
more of them, to remind these powers that the 
permanent court is open to them. Consequently 
they declare that the fact of reminding the par- 
ties in conflict of the terms of the present con- 
vention, and the advice given in the higher 
interest of peace to bring their matters in differ- 
ence before the permanent court, can never be 
considered as other than friendly offices. 

ARTICLE 28.—A permanent administrative 
council, composed of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the signatory powers accredited to The 
Hague and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Netherlands, who shall act as president, shall 
be constituted in that city as soon as possible after 
the ratification of the present act by at least nine 
powers. This council shall be charged with the 
duty of constituting and organizing the inter- 
national bureau, which shall remain under its 
direction and control. 

It shall notify the powers of the constitution 
of the court and provide for its installation. 

It shall determine the rules of practice and all 
other necessary rules. 

It shall decide all administrative questions 
which may arise relating to the performance by 
the court of its official duties. 
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It shall have power in relation to the appoint- 
ment, suspension from office, or removal of the 
officers and clerks of the bureau. 

It shall determine their allowances and sala- 
ries and have charge of the general expenses. 

Five members present at a meeting regularly 
called shall constitute a quorum. Decision shall 
be made by a majority of votes, The council 
shall communicate without delay to the signatory 
powers the rules adopted by it. It shall com- 
municate to them every year a report as to what 
has been done by the bureau, the performance of 
its administrative functions, and its expenses. 

ARTICLE 29.—The expenses of the bureau shall 
be borne by the‘signatory powers in the propor- 
tion established for the international bureau of 
the universal postal union. 


CHAPTER THIRD—-OF THE ARBITRAL PROCEDURE. 


ARTICLE 30.—For the purpose of promoting the 
development of arbitration the signatory powers 
have determined upon the following rules, which 
shall be applicable to the arbitral procedure un- 
less the parties agree upon different rules. 

ARTICLE 31,—Powers which resort to arbitra- 
tion will sign a special submission in which shall be 
briefly stated the subject of the litigation and the 
extent. of the powers of the arbitrators. This 
submission implies an agreement by each party 
to submit in good faith to the decision of the 
arbitral tribunal. 

ArticLe 32.—The powers of the court of arbi- 
tration may be conferred upon a single arbitrator 
or upon several arbitrators designated by the 
parties to the controversy, as they may agree. 
Or they may be selected by them from among 
the members of the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion established by the present act. In default 
of the constitution of the tribunal by the direct 
agreement of the parties, it shall be formed in 
the following manner : 

Each party shall name two arbitrators, and 
these between them shall choose the umpire. In 
case they do not agree the choice of the umpire 
shall be given to a third power designated by the 
agreement of the parties. If they do not agree 
on this point each party shall designate a sepa- 
rate power, and the choice of the umpire shall be 
made by agreement between the powers thus 
designated. 

ARTICLE 33.—When a sovereign or the head of 
a state is chosen for an arbitrator, the arbitral 
procedure shall be determined by him. 

ARTICLE 34, —The umpire shall preside over the 
tribunal. When there is no umpire the tribunal 


shall itself name its presiding officer. 
ArtIcLE 35.—In case of death, resignation, or 
absence for any cause of one of the arbitrators, 


the vacancy shall be filled in the way pointed 
out for his appointment. 

ArticLe 36.—The place where the tribunal 
shall sit to be fixed by the parties. If they do not 
fix a different place, the tribunal shall sit at The 
Hague. The place of session thus determined 
shall not, except in case of vis major, be changed by 
the tribunal except with the consent of the parties. 

ARTICLE 37.—The parties have the right to 
name delegates or agents who shall represent them 
before the tribunal and serve as intermediaries 
between them and it. They are also authorized 
to employ for the defense of their rights and in- 
terests before the court, counselors or lawyers 
named by them for that purpose. 

ArTIcLE 38.—The tribunal shall decide upon 
the languages which may be used and the use of 
which shall be authorized at its sessions. 

ARTICLE 39.—The arbitral tribunal may in gen- 
eral be divided into two distinct parts: the 
examination of evidence and the hearing. Ex- 
amination of evidence shall consist in the pre- 
sentation made by the respective agents to the 
members of the court and to the other side of 
all printed or written instruments and of all 
documents containing the matters pleaded in the 
cause. This communication shall take place in 
the form and at the times fixed by the tribunal 
by virtue of Article 48. The hearing shall con- 
sist in the oral discussion of the matters pre 
sented by the parties before the tribunal. 

ArtIcLE 40.—Every document produced by 
either party shall be communicated to the other. 

ArtIcLE 41.—The oral hearings shall be under 
the direction of the president. They shall be 
published only in accordance with a decision of 
the tribunal made with the consent of the parties. 
They shall be reported in official statements edited 
by secretaries named by the president. These 
official statements shall be the only official record 
of the hearing. After the taking of evidence 
has been closed the tribunal shall have the right 
to exclude from the hearing all additional acts or 
documents which either party may desire to sub- 
mit without the consent of the other. 

ARTICLE 42.—The examination of evidence be- 
ing closed, the tribunal has the right to refuse to 
admit all new acts or documents that one of the 
parties wishes to submit without the consent of 
the other. 

ArticLE 43.—The tribunal shall, however, 
have the right to take into consideration additional 
acts or documents which the attorney or counsel 
for the parties may call to its attention. In this 
case the tribunal has the right to require the pro- 
duction of these acts or documents, but copies of 
them must be furnished the adverse parties. 

ArtIcLE 44,—The tribunal may, moreover, re- 
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quire the agents of the parties to produce all 
official documents and require all necessary ex- 
planations. In case of refusal the tribunal may 
enter notice thereof upon its records. 

ArticLe 45.—The attorneys and counsel for the 
parties are authorized to present to the tribunal 
all the pleas that they deem useful for the de- 
fense of their cause. 

ArticLe 46.—They have the right to take ex- 
ceptions and raise objections. The decisions of 
the tribunal on these points shall be final and 
shall not give rise to any further discussicn. 

ArtTIcLE47.—The members of the tribunal have 
the right to put questions to the attorneys and 
counsel of the parties and to demand from them 
further explanations on doubtful points. Neither 
questions put nor observations made by the mem- 
bers of the tribunal during the course of the 
hearing shall be recorded as the expression of 
the opinion of the court or of any of its mem- 
bers. 

ArticLe 48.—The tribunal is authorized to de- 
termine its own jurisdiction, by interpreting the 
submission, as well as any other treaties which 
may be invoked in the matter, and also by ap- 
plying the principles of international law. 

ArTICLE 49.—The tribunal has the right to 
make rules of procedure for the direction of the 
litigation, to determine the forms and the time 
within which each party must submit its mo- 
tions, and to determine all the formalities which 
shall regulate the taking of evidence. 

ArticLe 50.—The attorneys and counsel of the 
parties having presented the explanations and 
briefs in support of their cause, the president 
shall pronounce the hearing closed. 

Articte 51.—The deliberations of the tribunal 
shall be had in secret session. A decision shall 
be had by a vote of the majority of the members 
of the tribunal. The refusal of any member to 
take part in the vote must be specified in the 
official statement of its proceedings. 

ArtIcLE 52.—The arbitral judgment when de- 
termined by a majority vote shall be accompanied 
by an opinion, reduced to writing, and signed by 
each member of the tribunal. Those of the 
members of the court who are in the minority 
may, when signing, specify their dissent. 

ArticLe 53.—The arbitral judgment shall be 
read at a public session of the tribunal, the at- 
torneys and counsel for the parties being present 
or regularly notified to be present. 


ArtIcLE 54.—The arbitral judgment, duly pro- 
nounced and notified to the attorneys of the par- 
ties to the litigation, shall decide the controversy 
finally and without appeal. 

ARTICLE 55.—The parties may, however, re- 
serve in their submission the right to ask for a 
revision of this arbitral judgment. 

In this case and in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, demand must be addressed 
to the tribunal that rendered the judgment. It 
can only be based upon newly discovered evi- 
dence which is of a character to exercise a de- 
cisive influence upon the judgment, and which at 
the time the hearing was closed was unknown to 
the tribunal itself and to the party which asks 
for a revision of the judgment. The revision can 
only be granted by a decision of the tribunal dis- 
tinctly stating the existence of newly discovered 
evidence of the character specified in the preced- 
ing paragraph, and declaring that the prayer for 
revision is for this reason granted. The submis- 
sion shall determine the time within which a prayer 
for a revision of the judgment shall be entered. 

ARTICLE 56.—The arbitral judgment is obliga- 
tory only upon the parties who took part in the 
submission. When it consists in the interpre- 
tation of a convention in which other powers than 
those to the litigation have taken part, these shall 
notify the other parties of the submission upon 
which they have agreed. 

Each of these other powers has the right to 
take part in the proceedings before the tribunal. 
If one or more of them shall avail themselves of 
this right, the interpretation embodied in the 
judgment shall be equally binding upon them. 

ARTICLE 57.—Each party to the controversy 
shall bear its own expense and an equal part of 
the expense of the tribunal. 


SpeEcIAL Proviso.*—Nothing contained in this 
convention shall be so construed as to require the 
United States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not intruding upon, interfering 
with, or entangling itself in the political questions 
or internal administration of any foreign state ; 
nor shall anything contained in the said conven- 
tion be so construed as to require the relinguish- 
ment by the United States of America of its tradi- 
tional attitude toward purely American questions. 





* Accompanying the signatures of the American dele 
gates. 





THE CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL. 


BY EDWIN O. JORDAN 


(Assistant Professor of Bacteriology in the University of Chicago.) 


FTER some three years spent in preparatory 
estimates and surveys and seven more in 
the work of actual construction, the Chicago 
drainage canal is nearing completion and will 
probably be opened early in 1900. The channel 
is designed to conduct into the Illinois River the 
sewage of Chicago, diluted to such a degree by 
the pure water of Lake Michigan as to occasion 
no danger or inconvenience to the inhabitants of 
the Illinois valley. 

The construction of this channel is the natural 
and legitimate outcome of the long-continued 
endeavor to supply the citizens of Chicago with 
pure drinking-water. Since a very early period 
in the history of the city the extraordinary prac- 
tice has prevailed of allowing a portion of the 
city sewage to flow into Lake Michigan, which 
has been at once the recipient of the city refuse 
and the source of the city water supply. A 
large number of the city sewers have for some 
time emptied into the small stream known as 
Chicago River, which on this account has 
achieved an unenviable notoriety of more than 
local proportions. As long ago as 1865 the un- 
easiness that was naturally felt regarding the 
effect of such conditions upon the public health 
led to the use of a pumping station at Bridge- 
port, situated at the junction of the Lllinois and 
Michigan Canal with the south branch of the 
Chicago River. This station was originally es- 
tablished simply for supplying water to the canal, 
but in the year mentioned the board of public 
works made arrangements for utilizing the 
pumping works to cleanse the river, and since 
that time the river water, which in late years 
has beea practically crude sewage, has been 
more cr less regularly pumped into the canal. 
The capacity of the pumping works has been en- 
larged from time to time to keep pace with the 
growth of the city and the attendant increase of 
pollution, and as an additional precaution the 
intake of the water tunnels has been pushed fur- 
ther and further out into the lake in the hope of 
escaping the sewage outflow. Both these means, 
however, have failed to give more than a tem- 
porary relief. The working of the pumps at 
Bridgeport has had the effect under ordinary 
conditions of reversing the flow of the Chicago 
River and of causing a sluggish current to set 
away from the lake. Occasionally, however, the 


pumps have been unable to cope with variations 
in the lake levels, and floods caused by sudden 
and heavy rains have flushed far out into the 
lake the unspeakable filth of the Chicago River. 
The results of this precarious situation might 
have been and indeed were foreseen. At times 
Chicago has suffered severely from typhoid fever, 
a disease known to be caused by polluted water. 
The last serious epidemic was in 1890-91, when 
there were 1,997 deaths from typhoid fever in 
twelve months, a number larger than that occur- 
ring during the same period in the State of New 
York with a population five times as great. The 
death-rate from typhoid fever in Chicago in 1891 
was seven times as great as that in the city of 
New York and eleven times that in the city of 
London. Since that year, while no epidemic of 
such alarming proportions has visited the city, 
the death-rate from typhoid fever and kindred 
diseases has remained persistently high, and on 
several occasions, especially in the seasons of 
heavy rains or melting snow, miniature epidemics 
have unduly swollen the death-rate for a few 
months. It was primarily to meet this grave 
situation and to save human life that the con- 
struction of the canal was undertaken. 

The loss of life from a disease now classed as 
‘¢preventable’”’ has, moreover, its financial as 
well as its humanitarian side. In 1898 there 
were 636 deaths from typhoid fever in Chicago. 
The legal value of a human life has been placed 
in some States at $5,000, which, considering the 
average age of the victims of typhoid fever, is 
probably a low measure of the value of their 
lives to the community, to say nothing of their 
value to immediate dependents. These 636 deaths 
represented at least 6,000 cases of typhoid fever, 
which, while not terminating fatally, led to con- 
siderable expenditure in the shape of doctors’ 
and nurses’ bills, medicine, etc., along with in- 
evitable loss of wages in some cases. Ninety 
dollars per case is probably a low estimate of the 
actual loss and outlay. 

636 X $5,000 = $3, 180,000 

6,000X 90= 540,000 


$3,720,000 =4 per cent. interest on 
$93,000,000. 


The sanitary. district of Chicago was organized 
under a general law for incorporating sanitary 
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districts enacted by the Illinois State Legislature 
on May 29, 1889. The trustees of the district are 
elected by popular vote, the district itself com- 
prising all of the city north of Highty-seventh 
Street, together with some forty-three square 
miles of Cook County outside of the city limits. 
The trustees are authorized to levy and collect 
taxes and, within limits, to issue bonds necessary 
for the prosecution of the work. Under this 
authority expenses aggregating $33,000,000 have 
been incurred, and the total cost of the canal is not 
likely to fall much below $35,000,000, or over 
$15 per capita for the entire population of the 
district. 

The magnitude of the canal itself is commen- 
surate with the expenditure. The channel proper 
extends from a point near Bridgeport to Lock- 
port, about 29 miles to the southwest. A 
portion of the excavation lies along the former 
bed of the Desplaines River, a small stream 
which has been ejected from its original course 
and made to flow in the ‘‘ river diversion chan- 
nel” especially constructed for this purpose at an 
outlay of $1,100,000. The wide fluctuations in 
the volume of the Desplaines, which is said to 
vary from a flow scanty enough to pass through 
a six-inch pipe to a volume of 800,000 cubic 
feet per minute, have rendered this special pro- 
vision necessary. It is an interesting fact that 
in taking this channel the canal simply restores 
the prehistoric water-course, and that in earlier 
geologic times the great lakes drained into the 
Mississippi by way of the Illinois and Desplaines 
instead of into the St. Lawrence. 

The huge controlling works for regulating the 
flow from the channel into the Desplaines Valley 
are at Lockport. The controlling works include 
large sluice-gates and a bear-trap dam with an 
opening of 160 feet and an oscillation of 17 
feet vertically. The fall from the controlling 
works to the upper basin at Joliet, four miles 
below, is about 42 feet. It is estimated that 
even when the channel carries only the mini- 
mum quantity of water required by law the falls 
will afford about 20,000 horse-power, which, 
converted into electricity and conducted to cen- 
ters of distribution in Chicago, would yield aver 
16,000 horse-power at the sub-stations. 

The utilization of this water power has aroused 
much local interest. A special committee of the 
Civic Federation has made a careful study of the 
subject, and its report does not favor leasing the 
water privileges to private persons. They have 
expressed the following opinion on this point : 

In conclusion, your committee is firmly convinced 


that no disposition of the water-power should be made 
at the present time, but that its full value, whatever 


that may be, should be preserved for the taxpayers of 


the city and sanitary district. The value for a period 
of fifty years, according to conservative estimates based 
upon experience in other localities and upon the opin- 
ion of the most competent electrical engineers, would 
amount to from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. 


The main drainage channel is in part cut 
through solid rock and in part through glacial 
drift, the total amount of excavation involved 
being 26,261,815 cubic yards of glacial drift and 
12,006,984 cubic yards of solid rock. The rock 
cuttings are about 160 feet wide at the bottom, 
with nearly vertical walls. The excavations 
through the sections, with a preponderance of 
hard material, provide for a flow of 600,000 
cubic feet of water per minute, or a rate of flow 
sufficient for the requirements of a population of 
3,000,000 people, which is about double the 
present population of the district. The nar- 
rower channel that has been cut through the 
more easily handled material provides for a flow 
of 300,000 cubic feet per minute, and can easily 
be enlarged by simple methods of excavation as 
the growth of the population demands. It is 
claimed that the canal will be navigable for any 
craft drawing less than twenty-two feet of water. 

While the canal is primarily designed to carry 
off the waste of a great city, the projectors of the 
enterprise have not been blind to the commercial 
possibilities of a free waterway from Chicago to 
the Mississippi. It is estimated that the expense 
of the excavations and retaining walls already 
provided for by the sanitary district constitutes 
nearly two-thirds of the entire cost of such a ship 
channel, and it is hoped that the general Govern- 
ment, which has done so much to improve the 
Mississippi River, may eventually be induced to 
undertake the completion of the channel con- 
struction. Should this plan ever be executed, 
large steamers will be able to make their way 
from the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the commerce of the whole Mississippi Valley 
will be greatly stimulated and enlarged. 

Many difficulties have been encountered in the 
construction of the canal, and it still meets with 
much opposition. A problem of the most serious 
character, and one upon which there exists great 
diversity of expert opinion, is concerning the 
effect upon the lake levels that will be produced 
by the withdrawal of the large quantity of water 
that the canal will divert. High authorities esti- 
mate that the abstraction of 300,000 to 600,000 
cubic feet per minute will permanently lower 
Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie not less than 
three and not more than eight inches, accom- 
panying this statement, however, with the reser- 
vation that it will take from three to four years 
for the full effect to be reached. Other engineers 
of equal competence place the maximum perma- 
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nent depression at a lower figure. As a matter 
of fact sufficient data cannot at present be ob- 
tained to demonstrate satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively the effect of the contemplated change. 
Only the full operation of the canal, carefully 
watched and studied for a series of years, can be 
expected to solve the question. 

Admitting, however, the possibile occurrence of 
an eight inch lowering, speculation is rife as to the 
effect upon navigation likely to result from even 
a slight reduction in the depth of the lakes. 
Many of the lake harbors and channels are still 
shallow, despite the fact that they have been 
deepened at considerable expense by the general 
Government. Not a little anxiety is felt in 
several localities, and in case the vast commerce 
of the great lakes is interfered with by the 
permanent depression of level, the national 
authorities will doubtless be asked to intervene. 
There are, moreover, national interests involved 
which add to the serious character of the ques- 
tion. On the other hand, it is confidently 


claimed by eminent authorities that the probable . 


depression of level will work no injury at all to 
the lake commerce. It is urged that since under 
present conditions fluctuations of several feet in 
the level do actually take place in a few days, 
a permanent change of a few inches would not be 
perceptibie to navigation interests. Mr. Lyman 
E. Cooley, formerly chief engineer to the sani- 
tary district, is reported as saying: ‘* What 
will three inches amount to? Why, the dredg- 
ing contractors can hardly get within that much 
of specifications. You can’t use a jackplane on 
the bottom of the lake.” 

Another question that has aroused much spec- 
ulation is the possible effect of the canal upon the 
towns of the Illinois Valley. Inasmuch as a large 
portion of Chicago sewage, estimated as high as 
80-90 per cent., has for some years passed into 
the Illinois River by way of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, the dilution of the sewage on the 
scale projected would seem to promise nothing 
but improvement. In the celebrated report of 
the English commission on the pollution of 
rivers it is estimated after careful examination 
that 9,000 cubic feet of water per minute renders 
the sewage of 100,000 people inoffensive. The 
dilution of 20,000 cubic feet per minute required 
by the sanitary district will unquestionably im- 
prove visibly the quality of the Illinois River and 
is amply sufficient to prevent a nuisance. The 
question of the use of the Illinois River as a 
source of water supply is, of course, quite a dif- 
ferent one, but as a matter of fact no town at 
present derives its water supply from this river, 
and all the large towns along the bank of the 
stream pour their own untreated sewage freely 








into it. The city of St. Louis, however, objects 
strenuously to the opening of the canal, on the 
ground that its own water supply, which is drawn 
from the Mississippi some thirty miles below the 
mouth of the Illinois, will be injuriously af- 
fected. The distance from Chicago is so great, 
however, the length of the Illinois alone being 
over 260 miles, and the problem is so compli- 
cated by the mingling of the Illinois water with 
that of the Mississippi and the Missouri, that avail- 
able precedents for a decided opinion are alto- 
gether lacking. This being the case, the trustees 
of the sanitary district have wisely undertaken 
a thoroughgoing chemical and bacterial exam. 
ination of the present condition of the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers, with the intention of fol- 
lowing up the investigation with a similar series 
of analyses made after the canal is opened. In 
this way and in this way only can the questions 
raised by St. Louis be satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively answered. 

Many problems near at hand confront the 
sanitary district. The effect of the canal upon 
the navigation interests of the Chicago River, 
perhaps the most important navigable river of its 
length on the globe, is by some viewed with ap- 
prehension. The river is narrow, tortuous, and 
beset by obstructions in the shape of bridges and 
piers of masonry, and the quickening of the cur- 
rent that will result from the inrush of lake 
water when the canal is opened will, it is feared, 
render navigation difficult and dangerous, if not 
impossible. 

Regarding the beneficial influence of the 
operation of the canal upon the Chicago water 
supply there can be no question. It may be 
taken as axiomatic that the larger the amount of 
sewage kept out of a water supply the less 
typhoid fever there wili be in the community 
served by that supply. 

Whether or not one holds the opinion that the 
construction of a canal was the most suitable 
and economical solution of Chicago’s problem of 
water supply and sewage disposal—and even at 
this late date there are not lacking friendly crit- 
ics of the whole undertaking—there can be no 
question that in view of the advanced stage of 
the enterprise justice demands that a fair trial 
be given it. If it should be found on impartial 
inquiry after the canal is put in operation that 
danger, inconvenience, and loss are resulting to 
other communities, ways must be found to rem- 
edy these difficulties. Attempts, however, to 
prevent the opening of the canal reveal a mis- 
conception of the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved as well as of the intricate character of the 
questions at issue and of the uncertainty that 
shrouds many of the points in dispute. 























FRATERNAL INSURANCE. 


BY ALBERT C. 


STEVENS. 


(Former editor of Bradstreet’s.) 


A* a time when two great industrial and com- 

mercial armies are concentrating under the 
form of combinations, or trusts, on one hand, 
and into trades unions on the other, it is more 
than ever important, in order to gauge our soci- 
ological progress, to note the degree of success 
attained in efforts which have been made for 
genuine codperation. 

Political economists and others during the lat- 


ter half of the present century have recorded the 


attempts, the successes, and often the failures of 
codperative movements; and one of the latest 
and most interesting books which refer to the 
subject points out, with conspicuous clearness, 
that codperation as generally understood has not 
been entirely successful. 

Col. Carroll D. Wright, in his ‘‘ Outline of 
Practical Sociology,’ discusses the subject terse- 
ly and leaves little doubt that codperative pro- 
duction has thus far been a failure. This is 
owing primarily to the worker’s being obliged to 
wait indefinitely for the rewards of his labor— 
in other words, to the absence of the capitalist, 
who, as business is usually conducted, supplies 
the ready funds with which to promptly meet the 
wage account, to pay for raw material, rent, etc. 
Codperative distribution, however, has been spo- 
radically successful, and it is easy to recall Eng- 
lish codperative stores, and like ventures in this 
country which have not met with the prosperity 
which has attended similar enterprises abroad. 
Codperative distribution, as is well known, is the 
distribution of goods by organizations the mem- 
bers of which expect to participate in the profits. 
A fault of the svstem, as has often been pointed 
out, is that it does not eliminate the evil of com- 
petition, except to those 1: immediate interest ; 
and, as Colonel Wright says, is therefore ‘‘ only a 
half measure as a remedy for defective distri- 
bution,” lacking successful ‘‘ codperative produc- 
tion.” This form of codperation, in the opinion 
of the writer named, has not made much im- 
pression, in part owing to a lack of good busi- 
ness management and often because consumers 
prefer to pay a little more in order to be relieved 
of the task of being their own grocerymen, their 
own dry goods merchants, and the like. It is 
also pointed out that codperative distribution, in 
order to be complete, should include codperative 
production and, of course, profit-sharing, which 


is a form of codperative distribution itself, the 
latter serving to increase the rewards of both 
capital and labor and to raise the moral tone of ° 
all in interest. 

There is, however, more notably in the United 
States than elsewhere, a highly successful form 
of codperative insurance, more particularly that 
conducted by the so-called mutual beneficiary 
secret fraternities. This form of protection of 
the families of members of these organizations 
constitutes codperation in the broadest sense of 
the word; and while many of the students of 
this sociological phenomenon are aware of it, the 
general public has been slow to appreciate the 
extent of the movement, the nature of its origin, 
its evolution, and the enormous proportions which 
it assumes to-day. 

There are nearly 200 mutual beneficiary in- 
surance organizations, conducted on what is 
called the ‘‘lodge system,’ surrounded by the 
attractions found in the mysticism, real or im- 
aginary, which hedges about a secret society. 
It will have to be admitted that these attrac- 
tions constitute one of the strongest features of 
such organizations, in that they form the steel 
wire within the rope of brotherhood which tends 
to hold the membership in line in spite of occa- 
sional drawbacks, disappointment in or failure of 
a particular system of insurance employed. For 
this reason the secret fraternal beneficiary insur- 
ance society, when conducted more or less suc- 
cessfully, is sometimes stronger than the open 
mutual assessment insurance society—that which 
does not employ the lodge system. 

It would be too much to declare that the mu- 
tual beneficiary secret society, an organization 
of native inspiration and growth, has finally 
demonstrated the success and desirability of any 
particular system of paying life insurance by as- 
sessments, so as to meet all the requirements of 


- the case and have enough left over for the actual 


cost of collecting and disbursing assessments. 
The rise and development of these fraternities 
have taken place within the last thirty years, 
and to the student of the subject something in 
relation to their origin and evolution, the char- 
acteristics of the societies themselves, their per- 
sonnel and function, together with the degree of 
success which has been attained, cannot fail to 
be of interest. 
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In considering the subject it is necessary to 
keep in mind that so-called straight old-line life 
insurance itself has been a matter of experiment 
and gradual growth; that mortality tables and 
other records upon which such companies have 
based their risks required years to compile ; and 
that discontinuances and failures incident to the 
development of the few enormously successful 
life insurance companies and more than forty 
prosperous smaller companies make up a long 
‘ and gloomy list. 

{In a recently published work entitled « Facts 
for Fraternalists’’ (published by the raternal 
Monitor, Rochester, N. Y.) there are given the 
names of 775 old-line life insurance companies 
which, as stated, have disappeared and left no 
sign—this out of a total of 822 such companies 
recorded. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that the frequent mortality among mutual 
beneficiary secret societies has often been made 
the subject of special criticism} 

It does not require much imagination to arrive 
at the conclusion that the germ of American in- 
surance brotherhoods is discovered in the trans- 
planted English friendly societies, of which the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, and the United Ancient 
Order of Druids are the most important. The 
first named was introduced into the United 
States eighty years ago, the Druids sixty-five 
years ago, and the Ancient Order of Foresters 
was finally placed here thirty-five years ago. All 
of them are secret organizations, and by means 
of assessments or lodge funds otherwise acquired 
pay sick and disability benefits to members. All 
of them have imitators in this country, and shortly 
after the Civil War there were formed one or 
more non-secret beneficiary or purely codéperative 
assessment insurance societies, although only a 
few of them lived more than a year or two. 

It was in 1868 that John Gordon Upchurch, a 
Freemason, founded at Meadville, Pa., the An- 
cient Order of United Workmen, a secret ben- 
eficiary society designed to pay stipulated sums 
to the surviving relatives of members at the 
deaths of the latter by means of assessments 
paid by surviving members. Mr. Upchurch had 
also been a member of what was known as the 


League of Friendship, Supreme Mechanical Or- - 


der of the Sun, presumably a similar organiza- 
tion, but which for some reason had failed to 
give satisfaction to himself and others. The 
Ancient Order of United Workmen remains to- 
day practically the parent of all similar secret 
societies, of which there are perhaps 200, and 
more than one-half of which may be character- 
ized as fairly successful. The membership of 
these organizations and the aggregate amount 


of insurance which they may be said to have 
obligated themselves to pay reach astonishingly 
large totals, fairly dividing interest with corre- 
sponding aggregates obtained from the records 
of old-line, or so-called regular, life insurance 
companies. 

In a published list of 89 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies reported as having failed in 
the last fifty years, 7 of them went down between 
1849 and 1860,with assets amounting to $7,892- 
000, of which one company alone (the Knick- 
erbocker Life of New York City) accounted for 
$7,232,V00 of the assets in question, six of these 
companies evidently being small concerns. In 
the following decade—that in which the Civil 
War took place—there were reported 14 similar 
failures, with assets of $2,882,000, and between 


1870 and 1880, a period which produced a: 
panic and five years of depression in business, . 


there were 64 reported failures of legal reserve 
life insurance companies, with assets amounting 
to $87,498,000. It was evidently in the 70s 
that many legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies found out their own weaknesses, for be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 only 1 such failure is 
given in the list reported in ‘Facts for Fra- 
ternalists,” while in the first half of the present 
decade only 3 are announced, with $2,748,000 


of assets. In all, during the forty-five years 89 - 


legal reserve old-line life insurance failures are 
reported, with assets amounting to $101,026, 933, 
of which, as noted, 64, with assets of $87,498,- 
000, took place between 1870 and 1880, and 
nearly one-sixth as many during or immediately 
following the Civil War. 

It is no stretch of the imagination which at- 
tributes the incentive for the formation of mu- 
tual beneficiary assessment insurance societies, 
whether secret or not, to the extraordinary mor- 
tality among the legal reserve old-line insurance 
companies during the fifteen years following the 
Civil War, for that is the period during which 
were born the leading fraternal assessment ben- 
efit orders from which have sprung, directly or 
indirectly, nearly all which have since been or- 
ganized. 

Of the first five societies given in the following 
list (those organized between 1868 and 1879), 
the second, the Independent Order of Mechanics, 
was in all probability the offspring of the several 
secret or open benefit societies which, with sug- 
gestions from Freemasons and Odd Fellows, gave 
birth to the Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
St. Patrick’s Alliance and the Catholic Benevo- 
lent Union were originally friendly societies, pay- 
ing sick benefits and the like, but soon after or- 
ganized beneficiary or insurance departments. 
A similar story may be told of the Order of the 
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‘Star of Bethlehem, and from this beginning 
has been constructed the chain of organizations 
which have furnished the hundreds of thousands 
of opportunities for codperative insurance which 
have followed. During the 70s, the period in 
which there were 64 reported failures of legal 
reserve old-line life insurance companies, with 
$87,498,000 of approximate assets, 29 assessment 
beneficiary secret societies made their appearance, 
all offspring of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, imitators of that society, or organi- 
zations inspired or stimulated by the successes of 
the latter. Some of them at the start were 
friendly societies paying sick benefits only or 
sums due on account of disabilities, either by as- 
sessments or from dues; but all of the 29 re- 
ferred to, the names of which are given in the 
following list, sooner or later became assessment 
insurance organizations. The leading ones men- 
tioned, those which have secured large member- 
ships and which have attracted general attention, 
those which have given rise to similar organiza- 
tions, directly or otherwise, or those which have 
been more than usually successful, in addition 
to those named, are the Knights of Honor, the 
Independent Order of Foresters, the Royal Ar- 


- canum, the American Legion of Honor, the Order 


of the Knights of the Maccabees, and the Order 


of Chosen Friends. 


FORMED OR BECAME MUTUAL BENEFICIARY ORDERS 
BETWEEN 1868 anp 1879. 


Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
Independent Order of Mechanics. 
St. Patrick’s Alliance of America. 
Order of the Star of Bethlehem. 
Irish Catholic Benevolent Union. 
Knights of the Mystic Chain. 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection. 
Knights of Birmingham. 
Knights of Honor. 
Knights of the Golden Eagle. 
Independent Order of Foresters. 
United Order of the Golden Cross. 
Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
Knights of Pythias (Endowment Rank). 
Royal Arcanum. 
Shield of Honor. 
Catholic Knights of America. 
Independent Order Sons of Benjamin. 
American Legion of Honor. 

’ Improved Order of Heptasophs. 
Knights of the Maccabees. 
Order of Mutual Protection. 
Order of Scottish Clans. 
Royal Templars of Temperance. 
Knights of St. John and Malta. 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association. 
Home Circle. 
Towa Legion of Honor. 
Knights of the Golden Rule. 
Order of Chosen Friends. 
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Order of the Red Cross, 

Order of Sparta. 

United Order of Pilgrim Fathers. 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters. 


Between 1880 and 1890 there were recorded 
the births of 36 similar organizations, a whole- 
some evidence of the force of the momentum in 
this direction due to the formation of the 34 
fraternal beneficiary societies between 1868 and 
1879. The list is as follows: 


FORMED BETWEEN 1880 anp 1890. 


‘ 


Modern Woodmen of America. 
Order of Heptasophs or S. W. M. 
Patriarchal Circle of America. 
Golden Star Fraternity. 

Loyal Knights and Ladies. 
National Union. 

Order of the Golden Chain. 

Order of United Friends. 

United States Benevolent Fraternity. 
Catholic Benevolent Legion. 
Knights of Columbus. 

Royal Society of Good Fellows. 
National Provident Union. 

Royal League. 

Catholic Order of Foresters of Illinois. 
American Star Order. 

Catholic Knights of Illinois. 
Fraternal Mystic Circle. 

Knights and Ladies of the Golden Star. 
Northwestern Legion of Honor. 
Legion of the Red Cross. 

The Grand Fraternity. 

Protected Home Circle. 

Ladies of the Maccabees of Michigan. 
Independent Order of Chosen Friends. 
New England Order of Protection. 
Improved Order of B’nai B'rith. 
American Order of Druids. 

Crder of Select Friends. 

Sexennial League. 

Empire Knights of Relief. 

Knights of the Globe. 

National Aid Association. 

Order of Unity. 

United Fraternal League. 

United Friends of Michigan. 


Among the foregoing organizations which have 
secured relatively the greater prominence, in all 
instances to the credit of the societies in ques- 
tion, are the Modern Woodmen of America, the 
National Union, Catholic Knights of Columbus, 
the National Provident Union, the Grand Fra- 
ternity, the Protected Home Circle, the Empire 
Knights of Relief, and the National Aid Asso- 
ciation. 

If there remained any doubt of the popularity 
of this movement, it would only be necessary to 
give the following list of the most important 
societies which have appeared since 1890—74 in 
number. It does not include the names of sev- 



















































SN quite recent date concerning which there 
is nOreason to doubt the probability of their 
achieving a place in the world of fraternalism : 


FORMED OR BECAME MUTUAL BENEFICIARY ORDERS 
BETWEEN 1890 anp 1899. 


American Guild. 

Fraternal Aid Association. 

Knights of Sobriety, Fidelity and Integrity. 
Independent Order Free Sons of Judah. 
Loyal Additional Benefit Association. 
National Protective Legion. 

United Commercial Travelers of America. 
Woodmen of the World. 

Fraternal Alliance. 

Home Palladium. 

Modern Knights Fidelity League. 
National Protective League. 

National Reserve Association. 
Canadian Order of Chosen Friends. 
Home Forum Benefit Order. 

Iron Hall of Baltimore City. 

Knights and Ladies of Security. 

Loyal Mystic Legion of Honor. 

Mystic Workers of the World. 
Independent Order Sons of Abraham. 
American Benefit Society. 

Ladies of the Maccabees of the World. 
Catholic Relief and Beneficiary Association. 
Independent Order of B’nai B'rith. 
Independent Order Free Sons of Israel. 
Order of B’rith Abraham. 

Kesher Shel Barzel. 

National Fraternity. 

The Eclectic Assembly. 

Union Fraternal League. 

Workmen’s Benefit Association. 
Knights and Ladies of Azar. 

Family Protective Union. 

Fraternal Aid Association. 
Fraternities Accident Order. 

American Fraternal Insurance Union. 
Independent Order of American Israelites. 
Order of Pendo. 

Royal Tribe of Joseph. 

Tribe of Ben Hur. 

United Order of Foresters. 

Ancient Order of the Pyramids. 
Knights and Ladies of Columbia. 
Knights of the Loyal Guard. 

Supreme Court of Honor. 

Columbus League. 

Fraternal Union of America. 

Imperial Mystic Legion. 

Order of Shepherds of Bethlehem. 
Order of the Iroquois. 

Royal Highlanders. 

Sons and Daughters of Protection. 

The International Congress. 

The Royal Circle. 

Order of Columbus. 

Brotherhood of American Yeomen. 
Columbian League. 

Fraternal Brotherhood of the World. 
Fraternal Tribunes. 
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Modern Brotherhood of America. 
Mutual Protective League. 

New Era Association. 

Order of Americus. 

Prudent Patricians of Pompeii. 
United Moderns. 

Business and Fraternal Association. 
Continental Mutual Benefit Society. 
Fraternal Army of America. 
Knights of Aurora of the World. 
Pioneer Reserve Association. 

The Pathfinder. 

Western Knights Protective Asociation. 
Yeomen of America. 

Ancient Order of the Red Cross. 


Among these societies, those which have come 
most rapidly to the front for one or more of the 
reasons already specified are the Woodmen of 
the World, the Independent Order of B'nai 
B'rith (which was organized prior to 1850 and 
was originally a friendly society, but which 
adopted the assessment beneficiary scheme in _ 
1893), the Tribe of Ben Hur, the United Order 
of Foresters, and the Order of the Iroquois. 

It was only natural that the system of assess- 
ment insurance originally adopted should be crude, 
and such was indeed the case, as is shown by its 
including the payment of $2,000 insurance at the 
death of a member by means of a uniform assess- 
ment of $1 per capita. But the experience of 
the earlier, larger, and better fraternal bene- 
ficiary secret organizations—the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, the Royal Arcanum, Knights 
of Honor, American Legion of Honor, Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, and others—was 
such as to make plain the necessity for a system 
of assessments which should take cognizance of 
increasing age of members, whence arose the so- 
called step-rate assessment. In this the rate, 
instead of remaining uniform during the life 
of a member, increases gradually by periods of 
years. From this, however, the more _pro- 
gressive of the fraternal orders have graduated 
into a system by which assessments are graded 
according to age at joining, and it is in this 
group that we find classified 76 out of 87 of the 
more important among them. 

As an evidence that the progress of evolution 
in determining the more efficient method of con- 
ducting organizations of this character has not 
ended, it is worth pointing out that two of the 
more prominent societies have gone still further 
and are making assessments which increase an- 
nually, according to the age of the member. 
Both the Knights of Honor and the National 
Union employ this method of accumulating sums 
due surviving relatives of deceased members, and 
the organizations named represent to that extent 
the degree to which these societies have progressed 
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in solving the problem how to insure the lives of 
members successfully during a prolonged period of 
years with only a minimum of cost for collecting 
and distributing assessments. Whether others, 
among which are many quite as successful as 
those just named, will imitate this example, re- 
mains to be seen, for it would not be safe to pre- 
dict that the system of insurance employed by 76 
out of 87 of these societies has reached perfection. 

With few exceptions, the best types among 
the fraternal orders confine themselves to paying 
death benefits, although there are many (and a 
number of them are among the strongest of the 
organizations referred to) which furnish partial, 
total, or permanent disability benefits, in some 
instances a funeral, a burial plot, and a monu- 
ment benefit ; benefits designed to cover accidents 
and which will apply only in case of extreme old 
age ; a medical attendance benefit, and, in the in- 
stance of secret labor organizations which have 
mutual beneficiary features, a strike benefit, col- 
lected and distributed, of course, practically as 
similar funds are handled by straight-out trades 
unions. Most of these miscellaneous benefits 
have been or are paid by English and other 
friendly societies, and the adoption of such 
features by the modern American fraternal 
order is a recognition to that extent of the de- 
sirable characteristics of such organizations as 
the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, the Druids, 
their contemporaries and imitators. 

Just as the old-line legal reserve life insurance 
policy of forty years ago has evoluted from an 
aliost entirely one-sided contract in favor of the 
companies into something very like a bond of the 
company, payable either at a specific date during 
the life of the holder or at the death of the lat- 
ter, convertible, and having a surrender value for 
each year of its existence, so the fraternal orders 
have attempted to attract patrons, or rather mem- 
bers, by the special or particular benefits named. 

While it may be humorously suggestive to 
point out that one of the most popular Western 
fraternal orders’ is that which announces that it 
will erect a hundred-dollar monument at the 
grave of each of its deceased members, its ex- 
traordinary rapid annual increase of membership, 
for this and other reasons, attests to the. effect- 
iveness of the plan by which, in part, it has 
attracted new blood. 

The fraternal orders have also hedged them- 
selves about with restrictions calculated to main- 
tain a low death-rate, precisely after the manner 
of the more carefully managed old-line life insur- 
ance companies, by confining their field of opera- 
tion and the solicitation for new members to the 
more healthful localities and to the country 
districts, and also by prohibiting membership to 
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those who follow certain extra hazardous or even 
hazardous occupations. 

A second variety of mutual assessment bene- 
ficiary secret societies is found among those 
having the short-term or endowment feature, 
those which have sought or are seeking to build 
up mutual life insurance on the tontine plan— 
those which agree to pay back to surviving mem- 
bers who shall have made certain payments, etc., 
for a certain number of years, the total amount 
of the assessments they have paid in, and in 
some instances with interest added thereto. 
Relatively few of the older short-term societies 
have survived. One of the best known is the 
Sexennial League, organized in 1888 ‘‘to en- 
able all persistent members to have an oppor- 
tunity to save small sums periodically, which, 
merging in a common fund, would produce large 
increase from safe investments, the benefit to be 
shared by the persistent members in proportion 
to the certificates held by them.” The feature 
of this organization is the termination of mem- 
bership at the end of six years, the plan con- 
templating each member, at the end of the 
sexennial period, rejoining, in order to continue 
to reap the harvests of maintained member- 
ship. It requires no special discernment to per- 
ceive that the success of this society is de- 
pendent on Japses of a proportion of its members. 
Those who are familiar with the subject are 
evidently aware of this, as shown by the use of 
the expression ‘‘ persistent members.” 

Some idea of the financial importance of the 
operations of the leading fraternal orders not in 
the latter class may be gained from a reference 
to their transactions in recent years. Twelve 
out of 106 which furnish death benefits by means 
of mutual assessments included two-thirds of the 
membership of all of them for the calendar year 
1897. Their names are as follows : 


Ancient Order of United Workmen. 
Modern Woodmen of America. 
Knights of the Maccabees. 

Royal Arcanum. 

Independent Order of Foresters. 
Woodmen of the World. 

Knights of Honor. 

Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
Catholic Order of Foresters. 
Knights of Pythias (Endowment Rank). 
National Union. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion. 


That first named has a present membership far 
in excess of 350,000, while the Catholic Benevo- 
lent Legion, twelfth in order, possesses probably 
more than 50,000 members. 

The largest annual increase in insurance written 
by fraternal orders in 1898 may or may not have 
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been by the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
totals for which have not been obtained. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Workmen had 
more new business in 1898 than the Modern 
Woodmen of America, with two-thirds as large 
a membership, the latter reporting an increase in 
the amount of ‘‘insurance written,’ of death 
certificates issued, aggregating nearly $32,500, - 
000, or about 5 per cent. of its total of death- 
benefit certificates outstanding ‘on December 
31, 1898. The next largest increase was by the 
Woodmen of the World, $6,000,000. This 
society is the sixth largest of its kind, and its 
gain in the amount of death certificates issued in 
1898 was nearly 4 per cent. of its certificates 
outstanding. The next largest gain was $4,400, - 
000, by the Knights of the Maccabees, less than 
3 per cent. of the total amount of death cer- 
tificates. Relatively the largest increase, how- 
ever, is that by the Ladies of the Maccabees of 
the World, a society which probably had few in 
excess of 30,000 members a year ago, but which 
issued $7,000,000 worth of death certificates in 
1898 in excess of the like total in 1897, a gain of 
fully 25 per cent. over the total on December 31], 
1897. 

The total increase in the amount of certificates 
of the Modern Woodmen of America in force on 
December 31, 1898, as compared with one year 
before, shows a gain of $120,000,000, other 
conspicuous increases being as follows: Wood- 
men of the World, nearly $34,000,000; Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, nearly $24,000,000 ; 
Knights of the Maccabees, $19,000,000; the 
Modern Brotherhood of America, more than 
$9,000,000 ; Home Forum Benefit Order, a like 
sum; Tribe of Ben Hur, $5,000,000; Catholic 
Knights of Columbus and the Endowment Rank 
of the Knights of Pythias, each about $4,500, - 
000 ; New England Order of Protection, $3,800, - 
000; the Fraternal Union of America and the 
Canadian Order of Foresters, each about $3,500, - 
000; and—a signal tribute to the energy and 
enterprise of women’s mutual assessment bene- 
ficiary societies—Ladies of the Maccabees of the 
World, $11,500,000. 

Of the 41 societies in the list from which these 
data are taken (organizations having each a total 
face value of certificates in force of $10,000,000 
or more), three-fourths of them report increases 
in the expenses of management during 1898, a 
natural result, one which follows inevitably upon 
an increase in membership. The only gains of 
this character which call for particular notice are 
in the instance of the Fraternal Union of Amer- 
ica, where the expense doubled within a year ; 
the Free Sons of Israel, where it more than 
trebled ; the Independent Order of Foresters, 
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where the gain was more than 45 per cent.; the 
Brotherhood of America, where the expense of 
management in 1898 was three times that of the 
year before; the Royal Arcanum, with an in- 
crease of nearly one-fifth ; and, last, but literally 
not least, an augmented disbursement for cost of 
management on the part of the Modern Wood- 
men of America of about 39 per cent. The 
enormously rapid growth in membership will 
account for a large proportion of this. The in- 
crease in the annual cost of management of the 
Woodmen of the World is, however, only a little 
more than 6 per cent. 

This suggests a calculation of the expenses of 
management per capita. Among the six organ- 
izations the annual expenses of management of 
each of which were $100,000 or more in 1897, the 
lowest rate per capita was in the Royal Arcanum, 
62 cents; the next lowest the Modern Wood- 
men of America, 87 cents ; after which came the 
Knights of the Maccabees, the annual outlay for 
management of which was 94 cents per capita ; 
for the Knights of Honor, $1.23; and for the 
Independent Order of Foresters, which owns a 
magnificent building in Toronto and is presided 
over, at a large salary, by Oronhyatekha, M.D., 
the per-capita cost of management two years ago 
was, as appears, $1.56, or $195,650 expense for 
management with a total membership (1897) of 
about 125.000. The average cost of manage- 
ment per capita in 27 leading fraternities analyzed 
was about $1.65 in 1897, compared with a per- 
capita cost of $1.48 about fifteen years before, 
when those societies averaged about three years 
of age. 

In 30 societies the records of which are ana- 
lyzed in the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Fraternities,’ the 
rate of mortality during the third year of exist- 
ence of each averaged 4.10 per 1,000, while dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1897 (an average of from 
fifteen to eighteen years afterward) the death- 
rate was 9.5 per 1,000. 

It is of particular interest, in connection with 
the foregoing statement, to note that the aver- 
age cost of $1,000 insurance, or benefits, in 28 of 
these societies in the third year of their existence 
was $5.04, while from fifteen to eighteen years 
later,.in 1897, the average cost was $9.22 per 
$1,000 insurance. In these exhibits one finds 
the death-rate more than doubled and the cost of 
insurance per $1,000 almost doubled within the 
average period named, notwithstanding the in- 
crease in membership during that time. This 
may perhaps form the basis of the movement 
which has shown itself favoring fraternal orders 
providing for reserve funds, in which they prac- 
tically follow old-line life insurance companies. 
The rapid growth of membership in fraternal 
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orders since 1870 has attracted attention and 
brought out severe criticism from State examiners 
and from representatives of old-line lifecompanies. 
This has not been uniformly the case, for the 
fraternal or codperative society has also found 
defenders among the class referred to. The 
most serious criticism is based on the lack 
of legislative provision for governing their in- 
corporation and organization and for providing 
proper State supervision. The writer is aware 
that State supervision of the fraternal orders has 
met with violent opposition. But notwithstand- 
ing the existence of bonded treasurers, even in 
an organization in which only one assessment 
may be kept on hand with which to meet a death 
benefit, yet inasmuch as that one assessment may 
amount to a great many thousands of dollars and 
that legal reserves are now beginning to be pro- 
vided, the institution becomes more than ever of 
a fiduciary character, and as it is generally man- 
aged by a very few officials, a requirement that 
the State Banking or the Insurance Department 
should supervise it would seem to be only in the 
line of reasonable precaution and propriety. 

The Independent Order of Foresters, one of 
the more prosperous of these societies, finds no 
difficulty in meeting the requirements of the Ca- 
nadian and British laws governing such bodies, 
and would probably be willing to meet like re- 
A similar 


quirements on this side of the line. 
argument should hold true with respect to all 
the fraternal orders. 

As has been repeatedly pointed out in recent 
years, a successful old-line life insurance com- 
pany—for thac matter, any successful insurance 
company—must present three features: First, 


it must have an attractive plan; second, the 
payments of premiums must be so arranged as 
not to increase from year to year, which has 
not been the experience of assessment insurance 
societies, fraternal and otherwise, after having 
passed the period of youth; third, the contract 
between the insured and insurer should be of such 
a nature as to be convertible and possess a sur- 
render value—that is, the insured must have the 
privilege of retiring at almost any time with 
something more than the recollection that he had 
been insured while he had kept up the payment 
of premiums. 

The mere statement of the foregoing shows 
clearly some of the broadest differences between 
the fraternal order and the old-line insurance 
method. It may be granted, for sake of argu- 
ment, that the old-line insurance companies and 
the fraternal orders both have attractive plans. 
It is easily within the power of the old-line com- 
panies to arrange the payments of premiums so 
that they will not increase from year to year, 
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and this they have done. The experience in 
such companies is that lapses df policies de- 
crease very rapidly after four years, while in the 
fraternal orders it has been shown that lapses 
tend to increase in time, in part because of 
changed circumstances of the insured or dissatis- 
faction on some personal ground, but more often 
because of increasing rates of assessments. The 
question, then, arises, What does the assessment 
insurance company possess which offsets this un- 
favorable feature ? 

The open assessment company—that is, the 
mere business arrangement between a certain 
number of thousand people to assess themselves 
to pay death benefits—often has little to offer, 
because interest in the organization may hang 
solely upon its ability to keep down the rate 
of assessments and to meet its obligations 
promptly. Not so with fraternal orders, which 
are veritable social centers, secret fraternities 
and sisterhoods, and about which hang the ele- 
ments of permanence and strength over and above 
all question of life insurance. A secret bond of 
brotherhood, with all that the words imply, which 
in addition thereto proposes to confer certain 
benefits upon surviving relatives of deceased 
members, may with safety call upon its members 
for sacrifices to meet the obligations it has as- 
sumed, in many instances where the demand is 
such as would immediately disrupt an ordiaary 
open mutual assessment society. Here, then, is 
the steel wire referred to which runs through the 
rope of brotherhood insurance, which has held 
and promises to maintain fraternal orders in spite 
of the d.diculties attending an effort to solve the 
problem of mutual insurance. 

Does any one for a moment suppose that a 
purely business association of, we will say, 40,- 
000 men who have combined to assess them- 
selves, for instance, on an average $2 apiece 
at the death of a member for the purpose of pay- 
ing insurance to surviving relatives, would be 
able to hold itself together if, on finding the 
system faulty, a few representatives appointed 
with power promulgated a plan by which all its 
assessments were promptly doubled? In all 
probability hardly more than one or two such 
open assessment companies could, under such 
circumstances, prevent sudden disintegration. 
Yet that is exactly what the Royal Arcanum, one ° 
of the best and most prominent fraternal orders, 
has succeeded in doing within the past year. 
In no other society of this sort is the character of 
the membership higher, socially or otherwise, or 
has the spirit of fraternity and brotherly love been 
more strongly developed. No other leading 
fraternal order which has had to radically re- 
organize its plan of assessment—and must of 
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them have had to do it—has succeeded in accom- 
plishing it with so little friction and so im- 
material a loss of membership as has the Royal 
Arcanum. 

A prominent official of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society said in his address before the 
National Insurance Convention at Milwaukee on 
September 14, 1898: ‘It is quite possible for 

a fraternal society to combine death-loss as- 
sessments with other elements of their constitu- 
tion in so small a proportion that the dissatisfac- 
tion over assessments is counterbalanced by the 
cohesive power of the other features of the 
society.” He adds that ‘‘ those fraternal orders 
which furnish something desirable in addition to 
insurance—fraternity, a club, and social reunions 
—may struggle along with even a moderately im- 
perfect system of assessments and so accomplish 
their purposes in some degree. | 

Here, then, we find, working side by side, two 
great influences for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the human family. Each is striving to 
add to the sum total of human happiness by pro- 
viding for the surviving relatives of members of 
fraternal orders or of policy holders in regular 
life insurance companies. The claim of the more 
argumentative members of some of the former 
organizations has been that the cost of insurance 
in the old-line companies is proportionately too 
high, and for proof a finger is pointed to the 
enormous surpluses which have been rolled up 
by the New York, the Equitable, and the Mutual 
Life. In the meanwhile each type of insurance 
suciety, the codperative and that which really is 
not—the fraternal order and the old-line com- 
pany—has been improving, strengthening, and 
developing its system. Probably neither claims 
to have reached perfection, although there is 
much to be said in favor of a policy in an old-line 
life company of high standing because of the se- 
curity and permanence of the contract. 

But true it is that without the fraternal order 
and its coéperative system of insurance, thou- 
sands upon thousands, in the event of their own 
deaths, would be unable to protect those nearest 
and dearest to them. 

Here it is that the fraternal order 1s seen to be 
doing an enormous work for good and for hap- 
piness which the old-line companies have not 
been and are not able to perform. The mere 
statement that there were nearly 2,600,000 mem- 
bers of fraternal orders on December 31, 1898, 
compared with 2,166,274 policies in force in old- 


line life companies reported to the New York 
State Insurance Department, will give some idea 
of the relative social importance of the two sys- 
tems. On the date named there was about 
$5,700,000,000 worth of old-line life insurance 
in force in the United States, compared with 
$3,400,000,000 worth of benefit certificates in 
force issued by fraternal orders. ‘It only re- 
mains to be added, to show clearly the point 
of view of the friends of codperative life insur- 
ance, that the total expense of management of 
life insurance companies in 1898 was $71,898, - 
501, while the corresponding item with reference 
to fraternal orders was $3,580,380. Thus we 
find two-thirds of the life insurance business of 
the country in the hands of about 46 old-line life 
companies and about one-third conducted on a 
coéperative basis by fewer than 200 fraternal 
orders. With one-third of the business the fra- 
ternal orders are carrying,on their work of pro- 
viding benefits for surviving relatives of deceased 
members at one-twentieth of the expense for cost 
of management reported by the old-line com- 
panies, a little less than 5 per cent. as much. 
This they have been doing with varying success, 
considerably more than less, for a quarter of a 
century, and the movement has always been one 
of progress. ° That they will so continue, that 
the system will be still further perfected, and 
that they will remain the source of life insurance 
or death benefits at a low cost per capita and 
per $1,000 cf insurance, there is no possibility 
of doubt. 

As a coéperative movement their success has 
fairly run away from the efforts at codperative 
production and distribution. Were it not for 
the extraordinarily large number of fraternal 
orders which have appeared during the past eight 
or nine years, one might hope for consolidation 
rather than multiplication; but, as some one 
has said, the desire for medals, brass buttons, 
gold lace, and for office and power continues 
as strong with some people as it does with 
others. Thus we frequently observe that when a 
fraternal order becomes large and powerful and 
develops rival candidates for office, a new order 
is promptly started, with high-sounding titles, 
another ritual, with more grips and passwords 
and a ceremony of initiation which betrays the 
handiwork of those who have belonged to some 
of the older orders or who have delved deep into 
the descriptions of some of the so-called ancient 
mysteries. 
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THE VITAL QUESTION OF PURE FOOD. 


BY HARRY B. 


Sha army-beef imbroglio surely served one 

good purpose. It focused public attention 
upon the vital necessity of pure food and stimu- 
lated legislation prohibiting and controlling adul- 
teration and sophistication. Within a few weeks 
pure-food laws were passed by the Legislatures 
of Illinois, Washington, Indiana, California, and 
South Dakota, and in other States special laws of 
a narrow scope—such as the New York measures 
prohibiting the adulteration of fruit juices and 
compelling the honest branding of renovated 
butter—were placed on the statute-books. And 
in all of these States where new laws are in force, 
as well as in several of the others where sim- 
ilar laws have been existent for some time, the 
indications are that the respective measures will 
be vigorously enforced, regardless of the conse- 
quences to any class of manufacturers or dis- 
tributors. 

‘The surprising extent to which our commonest 
foods and drinks are adulterated and counterfeit- 
ed, and the crying necessity for both State and 
national legislation which will control and check 
the evil, have been well proved by the results 
of the senatorial investigation which was made 
in Chicago last spring. Before the Senate com- 
mittee, appointed just prior to the adjournment 
of Congress and headed by Senator Mason, sev- 
eral prominent chemists, food manufacturers, and 
others gave testimony. Dr. Wiley, who has 
been chief chemist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington for many years, asserted 
that nearly every kind of food upon the market 
is, to a greater or lesser extent, adulterated, mis- 
branded, or otherwise rendered harmful or fraud- 
ulent. More Vermont maple sugar is made every 
year in Davenport, Iowa, from cheap yellow sugar 
flavored with vegetable extracts than can be pro- 
duced from all the maple trees’in the whole State 
of Vermont! Currant jelly is manufactured 
from the cores and parings of apples utilized 
after they have been evaporated ; glucose, sugar, 
a vegetable acid, and some coloring and flavor- 
ing matter complete the delicacy! Nearly all of 
the ‘* pure olive oil” imported to this country 
is cotton-seed oil made in the Southern States, 
sent abroad, and there refined and returned to us 
as the pure product of the Mediterranean olive ! 

Dr. Wiley, Professor Mitchell, of the Wiscon- 
sin Dairy and Food Commission, and others told 
how the public purse is defrauded and the public 
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health damaged by butter from wh.ch the milk 
fats have been taken and vegetable and animal 
fats added ; how coffee has often been found to 
consist mainly of molasses and flour molded into 
berries ; how fully 70 per cent. of beer is made 
without malt ; how the color of tea leaves, of 
pickles, and of certain vegetables and canned 
goods is made with copper salts and the like ; 
how condensed milk is made from milk which 
has been skimmed and effectually ridden of 
nearly all of its nutritious material ; how spices 
are not spices; how sardines are not sardines ; 
how fifteen-year-old whisky can be made in fif- 
teen minutes; and how communion wine is 
usually nothing but a weak solution of salicylic 
acid flavored with unfermented grape juice. ’Tis 
a wise man who knows what he eats and drinks 
in this day of scientific resource and economic 
progress ! 

Later on in the Chicago investigation it was 
declared by several witnesses, who were for the 
most part chemists of experience in the analysis 
of food products, that ‘‘antiseptics and preserva- 
tives of various kinds are used indiscriminately 
to defraud and to deceive,” and that ‘‘ these are 
nearly always harmful and sometimes positively 
dangerous.”’ Butchers use preserving fluids on 
choice scraps of meat which they lay aside for 
transformation into the delicacy known as ‘‘ Ham- 
burger steak.”’ Milk and butter are preserved 
with ‘‘freezine,” which is nothing more than 
a solution of formaldehyde. Fruits and fruit 
products are preserved with salicylic acid ; ba- 
con, sausage, and other animal products with 
boric. acid. 

It was disclosed also that this country had 


- long been a ‘‘dumping-ground ”’ for all sorts of 


adulterated and inferior food products sent here 
from abroad. Manufacturers in Germany, Brazil, 
and other countries are continually sending to 
the United States foodstuffs which they are for- 
bidden by law to sell in their own countries. 
The popular brand of German coffee known as 
‘‘Black Jack,” for instance, is nothing more 
than a mixture of dead and green berries wholly 
unfit for consumption. 

The annual report of the Connecticut agricul- 
tural experiment station tallies well with and 
corroborates this testimony. Of 63 samples of 
fruit jelly examined during the past year, 43 
were found adulterated and spurious; of 49 
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samples of jams and marmalades examined, 46 
were found adulterated and spurious; 11 out of 
45 samples of coffee were mixed with roasted 
peas, chicory, wheat, and other foreign sub- 
stances ; sausages and oysters were found to be 
preserved with boric acid; and of 574 samples 
of spices examined during the last three years, 
414 per cent. were adulterated, admixed, or 
spurious. 

Why this surprising prevalence of adulterated 
and counterfeited foods in the United States ? 
Simply because the law imposes no restrictions, 
or at least none worthy of mention. With the 
exception of regulations concerning the quality 
of flour, butter, and cheese, the United States 
statutes contain nothing to prevent the unre- 
stricted admixture of all sorts of foreign ingre- 
dients in the foods which are our daily nourish- 


ment; and previous to last spring there had. 


been effective State laws in only a few instances. 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Michigan, possibly also 
Connecticut and Wisconsin, have done what they 
could to prevent the evil, but nothing of any 
moment has been done elsewhere. Pure food 
and drug laws, more or less broad in scope, are 
on the statute-books of perhaps fifteen States, 
but, except in the several States mentioned above, 
these laws have either not been properly enforced 
or else they have not been sufficiently drastic in 
character. This neglect of the public health has 
enabled manufacturers of foods and drinks to go 
to almost unlimited lengths in the adulteration and 
cheapening of their products, regardless alike of 
the public purse and the public health. Their 
greed has had no check; their dishonesty has 
received no punishment. They have flourished 
and grown fat at the expense of the people who 
have consumed their inferior, counterfeited, and 
harmful products. This is no indifferent matter : 
it is further reaching in its effects than a cursory 
thought indicates. Reflection must convince 
any thoughtful man that the prevalent consump- 
tion of inferior and harmful foods by a people 
must result in the physical and ‘moral deterio- 
ration of that people. 

If any foodstuff is sold under deceit in Eng- 
land the manufacturer or the dealer, as the case 
may be, is promptly fined upon conviction. If 
the product is sold by the dealer in the original 
package, or is bought and sold by him under the 
manufacturer’s written declaration of purity, the 
manufacturer is regarded as the sinner; other- 
wise the dealer himself is considered the culprit. 
There is no arbitrary standard of purity to which 
any product must conform ; every product must 
be what it pretends to be ; if it is sold as ‘‘ pure 
olive oil” it must be pure olive oil; if it mas- 
querades as butter it must be butter. Every 

















product must be of ‘‘the nature, substance, and 
quality’ indicated by its label or asked for, di. 
rectly or impliedly, by the purchaser. To make 
this law effective every township and borough 
has its ‘‘public analyst,’’ who examines sus- 
pected samples of foodstuffs submitted to him, 
and who, I believe, has power voluntarily to se- 
cure samples from time to time, subject them 
to analysis, and cause the prosecution of manu- 
facturer or dealer when the law has been found 
violated ; and the testimony of this public an- 
alyst 1s alone sufficient to convict the defendant. 

What is the result? The adulteration and 
misbranding of foodstuffs in England is insig- 
nificant compared with the extent of the evil in 
the United States. Of 211 samples of foods re- 
cently examined in Halifax Borough, 7 were 
found to be adulterated ; of 152 samples recently 
examined in Bristol, 11 were found adulterated ; 
of 35 samples recently examined in Hertford- 
shire, 2 were found adulterated. All of these 
samples were under suspicion ; all of them were 
suspected of adulteration before they were ex- 
amined. The percentage of adulteration was 
therefore greater than it would have been, had the 
products been selected indiscriminately, whether 
under suspicion or not. But of these 398 sam- 
ples of suspected products, only 30 (or 13 per 
cent.) were found fraudulent. Compare this 13 
per cent. of adulteration found in suspected food- 
stuffs in England with the 45 per cent. of adulter- 
ation found in Connecticut in foods which, though 
of the kind most often adulterated, were indis- 
criminately gathered for examination! And the 
Connecticut results are representative of the re- 
sults which have followed examinations made in 
other States. The great disparity in these figures 
proves beyond a reasonable doubt that adulter- 
ated foodstuffs are many times more numerous 
in this country than in England, a condition for 
which, very clearly, we may thank our almost 
entire lack of legislation and prosecution. 

It is true that the greater part of the over- 
whelming amount of adulteration practiced in 
this country is not deleterious to health, but a 
very considerable portion of it—such, for in- 
stance, as the indiscriminate use of antiseptics 
like formaldehyde and salicylic acid—is deleteri- 
ous, as Clinical experiment has demonstrated 
and as several of the eminent chemists testified 
before the senatorial committee. For the same 
reason that salicylic acid is useful in the preser- 
vation of food it is harmful in the digestion of 
food. In either case it prevents the breaking 
down or transformation of food into other sub- 
stances, and digestion is this and nothing more. 
Salicylic acid hinders and prevents fermentation ; 
it completely arrests the conversion of starch into 

















grape sugar by diastase and the pancreatic ex- 
tracts ; but for this very reason it is inimical to 
the process of digestion and can only prove 
harmful when present in foods in any appreciable 
amount. Its use as a preservative is absolutely 
prohibited in France, Austria, Italy, Spain, and 
in all of the South American states which have 
pure-food laws. Formaldehyde, another anti- 
septic which is now used quite largely, as the 
senatorial investigation has shown, not only in- 
hibits digestion in quite the same degree as 
salicylic acid, but is an irritating and hardening 
agent which can scarcely avoid proving harmful 
to the mucous membrane of the stomach. In- 
deed, no one knows how much our national ten- 
dency to indigestion and to troubles of the alimen- 
tary canal, kidneys, and nervous system may be 
due to the ingestion of foods which have been 
preserved with salicylic acid, formaldehyde, and 
other powerful antiseptics. 

Certain prominent chemists and physicians as- 
sert that small quantities of these preservatives 
are harmless, but this is in turn vehemently re- 
futed by others who are equally prominent. It 
is quite probable, however, that sufficiently small 
percentages of some of them, particularly boric 
acid, are harmless. If so, to prevent the use of 
the substances in these amounts would be unnec- 
essary ; moreover, it would be unwise in some 
instances, for preservatives which are harmless 
have usually an indisputable power for good. 
But until these safe amounts have been deter- 
mined it is unsafe to tolerate the use of the sub- 
stances in any amounts (except, possibiy, boric 
acid), particularly since they are used so carelessly 
and so ignorantly and since there is so much 
evidence of the harmfulness of their action. 
The determination of these safe percentages, as 
well as other moot points, might very properly 
be undertaken by the Government. The presi- 
dent of the board of agriculture in England 
has recently taken a step which might well be 
taken in this country. He has appointed a 
‘committee on food preservatives.”’ This com- 
mittee of experts is charged with the duty of 
carrying on an exhaustive and determinative 
series of experiments to ascertain to what extent 
the wholesomeness of food is in any way affected 
by the use of preservatives, and whether the use 
of smail amounts of these can be safely admitted. 
The experiments will, of course, include the ad- 
ininistration of preserved products to living 
beings in order to determine their effect upon 
health and digestion. 

It is to be admitted, however, as I have al- 
ready said, that so far as health is concerned the 
great majority of adulteration is not harmful. 
But where it is not harmful to the consumer's 
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health it is to his pocket-book. Currant jelly 
made from apple cores and olive oil made from 
cotton seed are perhaps no more productive of 
systemic disturbance than the articles for which 
they are dishonestly substituted, but they are 
deleterious to the purse of the poor man who 
pays for and thinks he is getting the pure articles. 

It cannot, therefore, be gainsaid that a na- 
tional pure-food law and the creation of a national 
department charged with its enforcement have 
become imperatively necessary. It may be urged 
against a national pure-food law that it would be 
limited in its scope ; that it could only regulate 
interstate traffic in adulterated and misbranded 
products. But it is just this and no more that 
is required of a national pure-food law ; without 
this, indeed, the State laws are practically worth- 
less. For a State law, however perfect, can 
control the conditions within its own jurisdic- 
tion only. It cannot reach the unscrupulous 
manufacturer of another State who sends his 
products across the border. And because a 
manufacturer cannot be prosecuted for the in- 
fractions which he commits in another State than 
his own, he is enabled to send broadeast his 
adulterated and counterfeit foodstuffs so long as 
he takes care that none of them stay in the State 
in which they are manufactured and sold. The 
States in which the products are distributed to 
the consumer are thus compelled either to let the 
evil go on unchecked or else to arrest and pun- 
ish their own citizens for frauds which are per- 
petrated in another jurisdiction. 

Of course a national law alone cannot control 
adulteration. Unless each State has its own law, 
the manufacturer can continue to practice adul- 
teration within the State where his business is 
conducted. The national law cannot reach him 
until he sends his products across the border. 
State laws, then, are also necessary. But there 
are cheerful indications that these will be se- 
cured before many years in the States where 
there are none at present. The National Pure 
Feod and Drug Congress, which was organized 
in 1898 in Washington, D. C., is preparing to 
recommend for.adoption by the several Legisla- 
tures a uniform law after the manner in which 
the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform Legislation has recommended and se- 
cured the passage of a uniform negotiable in- 
struments law in several important States with- 
in the last two years.. But meanwhile several 
States, gratifying to say, are themselves taking 
the matter up without waiting to be asked, as 
was shown at the outset of this article. 

This National Pure Food and Drug Congress 
has considered also the question of a national 
law. Indeed, this was its primary purpose. At 
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its first meeting, held during the March of 1898, 
it sanctioned the Brosius pure-food bill, then 
before Congress, after recommending and secur- 
ing several amendments to that measure. The 
bill failed of passage in 1898, mainly because of 
the absorbing interest of the war-revenue bill 
and other measures of paramount importance. 
It was reintroduced in the last Congress and 
would probably have been made law except that, 
like the previous year, the closing weeks of this 
session afforded too little time even for consid- 
eration of national and international matters of 
great import. Congress evidently realized the 
importance of the pure-food question, however, 
for its upper house appointed the committee 
herein mentioned to investigate food products 
and to report its findings at the next session. 
This committee is thoroughly convinced of the 
great necessity of a national law, and will prob- 
ably recommend the passage of one by the present 
Congress. It is not my purpose to discuss in 
detail what this law should be nor how the de- 
partment charged with its execution should be 
organized. These things can safely be left to 
those who have them now under consideration 
and who have had experience which prepares 













them properly for the task. But in a general 
way it may be said that a national law should at 
least be made to cover these four points : 

1. Make absolutely prohibitory the use of anti- 
septics, preservatives, and adulterants which are 
deleterious to health, or in case some of these are 
harmless in small quantities, specify the maxi- 
mum percentages which may be allowed of thein. 

2. Make necessary the honest and proper 
branding of all counterfeited and sophisticated 
products which are not deleterious to health, so 
that the man who wants and pays for pure olive 
oil and pure butter shall not be given cotton-seed 
oil and oleomargarine instead, and the man who 
wants the substitutes can buy them intentionally 
and not be deluded into paying for pure products 
which he does not get. 

3. Make provisions for the frequent examina- 
tion of products and the effective punishment of 
manufacturers and dealers who violate the prohi- 
bitions and requirements. 


4. Make impossible the acts of foreign manu- . 


facturers who export to the United States’ in- 
ferior, adulterated, and misbranded foods which 
they are forbidden by law to sell in their own 
countries. 








OW that the rush to the northland Eldorado 
is a thing of the past, one may contem- 
plate with sober vision its promises and their 
fulfillment. Who has profited? Who has lost? 
How much gold has been taken out of the 
ground? How much has gone into it? And 
finally, what will be the ultimate outcome of this 
great shifting of energy, this intense concentra- 
tion of capital and labor upon one of the hitherto 
unexploited portions of the earth’s surface ? 

In 1897, between the middle of July and the 
first of September, fully 25,000 argonauts at- 
tempted to enter the Yukon country. Of these 
the great majority failed, being turned back at 
the head of the Lynn Canal by the obstacles 
of the Chilcoot and White Passes, and at St. 
Michaels by the early advent of winter and the 
consequent closing of navigation on the Yukon. 
The spring of 1898 found 100,000 more on the 
various trails leading to the Klondike, chief 
among which were Skaguay and Dyea, the 
Stickeen route, beginning at Fort Wrangell, the 
‘¢all-Canadian”’ route via Edmonton, and the 
all-water route by way of Bering Sea. To. all 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE KLONDIKE. 
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of these had been iterated and reiterated the 
warning of the old-timers : Don’t dream of ven- 
turing north with less than $600. The more the 
better. One thousand dollars will be none too 
much. 

A few bold spirits were not to be deterred by 
the fact that they did not possess the required 
amount, but in the main $600 was, if anything, 
under the average sum buckled about each pil- 
grim’s waist. But taking $600 as a fair estimate 
of individual expense, for 125,000 men it makes 
an outlay of $75,000,000. Now, it is unim- 
portant whether all or none of them reached the 
goal—these $75,000,000 were expended in the 
attempt. The railroads, the ocean transporta- 
tion companies, and the outfitting cities of Puget 
Sound received probably $35,000,000; the re- 
mainder was dropped on the trail. The majority 
of those who succeeded in getting through had 
barely the $10 necessary for a miner’s license ; a 
few were able to pay the $15 required for the 
recording of the first claim they staked ; many 
were penniless. 

Since the transportation and outfitting com- 
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**GOLD-ROCKING ”’ ON SKOOKUM HILL. 


panies certainly profited, the question arises : 
Did the Yukon district return to the gold-seekers 
the equivalent of what they spent in getting 
there? This may be decided by a brief review 
of the gold discoveries which have been made. 
In the fall of 1896 the first news of MacCor- 
mack’s strike went down the Yukon and across 
the border to the established Alaskan mining 
camps of Forty Mile and Circle City. A stam- 
pede resulted and the Eldorado, Bonanza, and 
Hunker Creeks were staked. That winter the 
news crept out to ‘‘salt water” and civilization. 
But no excitement was created, no rush precipi- 
tated. The world proper took no notice of it. 

In the summer of 1897 a stampede from the 
three creeks mentioned went over the divide 
back of Eldorado and staked Dominion Creek, 
a tributary of the Indian River. At this very 
moment the first gold 


phasized : All the paying creeks above named 
were located before the people arrived who were 
hurrying in from the outside. 

It is thus clearly demonstrated that those who 
participated in the fall rush of 1897 and in the 
spring rush of 1898 were shut out from the only 
creeks which would even pay expenses. But, 
the stay-at-home at once exclaims, were there 
not other ways of playing even? How about 
the benches and the ‘ lays” ? 

Let the ‘‘ benches” be first considered. A 
bench claim is a hillside claim as distinguished 
from a creek-claim. The Skookum*bench strike 
was made prior to the influx from the outside, 
and subsequent to it came the discovery of the 
French Hill and Gold Hill benches, situated be- 
tween Skookum and Eldorado. ‘These last two 
are the only strikes in which the newcomers 
could have taken part. But at this point two 
factors arise limiting their participation. In the 
first place, not more than a score of French Hill 
and Gold Hill bench claims are rich, and not one 
will turn out more than $100,000. In the sec- 
ond place, these benches were right in the heart 
of the old workings, where the old-timers were. 
on the ground, not five minutes’ walk away. If 
the newcomers succeeded in possessing one claim 
out of each twenty staked they did well; and 
since not one claim in twenty developed pay dirt, 
the amount of dust taken out by the newcomers 
is practically nd. 

Now as tothe ‘‘lays.”’ In the winter of 1896 
the lay men did well. But at that time condi- 
tions were entirely different from those of the 
following winter. The importance of the Klon- 
dike strike was not appreciated, the value of the 





shipments were reaching 
the Pacific coast and the 
first seeds of the gold rush 
being sown by the news- 
papers. During this pe- 
riod and the early fall Sul- 
phur, Bear, and Gold Run 
Creeks were being staked 
in a desultory fashion—as 
of course were many 
others which have since 
proved worthless. Re- 
gardless of glowing reports 
and the ubiquitous ‘ wild- 
cats,” and with the ex- 
ception of a very small 
number of bench claims, 
there have been no more 
paying creeks discovered 
in the Klondike. And this 











must be noted and em- 


RETURNING MINERS WAITING FOR A STEAMER AT ST. MICHAELS. 
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gold in the gravel problematical, grub was scarce, 
and the demand greatly in excess of the labor 
supply. Under these circumstances it was easy 
for men to obtain profitable lays. But in 1897 
these favorable conditions had disappeared. The 
owners knew the true worth of their holdings, 
grub was plentiful, and the labor market stocked. 
Now, no mine owner was silly enough to let a 
lay to a man which would clear that man $50,000, 
when he (the mine owner) could work that same 
man on wages the same length of time for $2,000. 
However, many newcomers, with an ignorance 
really pathetic, took such lays as were offered, 
used their own tools and ‘‘grub,”’ worked hard 
all winter, and at the wash- 


at such a price. And let them be granted 65 
resting days in the twelvemonth. Still the effort 
expended by these 125,000 men in the course of 
the year is worth in the aggregate $150,000, 000. 
To this let there be added the $75,000,000 they 
spent in cash, and we have for one side of the 
balance the sum of $225,000,000—or, roughly, 
$220,000, 000. 

The other side is easily constructed. The 
spring wash-up of 1898 was $8,000,000; of 
1899, $14,000,000. in the absence of the full 
reports this latter is a liberal estimate, allow- 
ing an increment of $4,000,000 and consider- 
ing the fact that no new discoveries have since 





up found they would have 
been better off had they 
idled in their cabins. It 
is a fact that hundreds of 
lay men on the various 
creeks refused to put their 
winter’s dumps through the 
sluices. It is thus evident 
that the Yukon district re- 
turned no equivalent to the 
gold-seekers who expended 
$75,000,000. 

It is an old miner's max- 
im that two dollars go into 
the ground for each dollar 
that comes out. This the 
Klondike has not failed to 
exemplify, and a startling 
balance-sheet may be struck 











between the cost of effort 
and the value of the re- 
ward. On the one side le- 
gitimate effort alone must be considered ; on 
the other the actual gold taken from the earth. 
Scores of new transportation and trading com- 
panies, formed during the excitement with an 
enterprise only equaled by their ignorance, lost 
in wrecked river asd ocean-going craft and in 
collapse several millions of dollars. The men in 
the country before the rush—the mine owners, 
middlemen, and prospectors—between their ex- 
penses and their labor form an important item, 
as do also the expenditures of the Canadian 
and American governments. But disregarding 
these items and many minor ones, the result will 
still be sufficiently striking. Consider only the 
125,000 gold-seekers, each of whom on an aver- 
age, in getting or in trying to get into the Klon- 
dike, spent akear of his life. In view of the 
hardship and “the severity of their toil, $4 per 
day per man would indeed be a cheap purchase 
of their labor. One and all, they would refuse 
in a civilized country to do the work they did do 


FORT SELKIRK, ONE DAY’S JOURNEY FROM DAWSON. 


been made. The figures stand for themselves : 
$220,000,000 have been spent in extracting 
$22,000,000 from the ground. 

Such a result would seem pessimistic were not 
the ultimate result capable of a reasonable an- 
ticipation. While this sudden and immense ap- 
plication of energy has proved disastrous to those 
involved, it has been of inestimable benefit to 
the Yukon country, to those who will remain in 
it, and to those yet to come. 

Perhaps more than all other causes combined 
the food shortage has been the greatest detri- 
ment in the development of that region. From 
the first explorer down to and including the win- 
ter of 1897 the land has been in a chronic state 
of famine. But a general shortage of supplies 
is now a thing of the past. About 1874 George 
Holt was the first white man to cross the coast 
range and the first man to penetrate the country 
avowedly in quest of gold. In 1880 Edward 
Bean headed a party of twenty-five from Sitka 
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to the Hootalinqua River, and from then on 
small parties of gold-seekers constantly filtered 
into the Yukon Valley. But these men had to, 
depend wholly upon what provisions they could 
carry in with them by the most primitive meth- 
ods. Consequently thorough prospecting was 
out of the question, for they were always forced 
back to the coast through lack of food. Then 
the Alaska Commercial Company, in additien to 
maintaining its trading posts scattered along the 
river, began to freight in provisions to sell to 
the miners who wished to winter in the country. 
But so many men remained that a food shortage 
was inevitable. With every steamer that was 
added more men hurried over the passes and 
wintered ; and as a result demand always in- 
creased faster than supply. Every winter found 
the miners on the edge of famine, and every 
spring, with the promise of more steamers, more 
men rushed in. 

But henceforth famine will be only a tradition 
in the land. The Klondike rusa placed hun- 
dreds oi steamers on the Yukon, opened the 
navigation of its upper reaches and the lakes, 
put tramways around the unnavigable Box Cafion 
and White Horse Rapids, and built a railroad 
from salt water at Skaguay across the White 
Pass to the head of steamboat traffic on Lake 
Sennett. 

With the dwindling of population caused by 
the collapse of the rush, these transportation fa- 
cilities will be, if anything, greater than the 
need of the country demands. The excessive 
profits will be cut down and only the best- 


CATTLE FOR THE DAWSON “UARKET ON THE DALTON TRAIL. 


equipped and most efficient companies remain 
in operation. Conditions will become normal and 
the Klondike just enter upon its true develop- 
ment. With the necessaries and luxuries of 
life cheap and plentiful, with the importation of 
the machinery which will cheapen many enter- 
prises and render many others possible, with easy 
traveling and quick communication between it 
and the world and between its parts, the re- 
sources of the Yukon district will be opened up 

and developed in a steady, business-like way. 
Living expenses being normal, a moderate 
wage will be possible. Nor will laborers fail to 
hasten there from the congested labor markets 
of the older countries... This, in turn, will per- 
mit the employment on a large scaie of much of 
- the world’s restless capital 








now seeking investment. 
On the White River, eighty 
miles south of Dawson, 
great deposits of copper are 
to be found. Coal, so es-. 
sential to the country’s ex- 
ploitation, has already been 
discovered at various places 
along the Yukon, from 
‘¢ MacCormack’s Houses” 
above the Five Finger Ra- 
pids down to Rampart City 
and the Koyukuk in Alaska. 
There is’ small doubt that 
iron will eventually be un- 
earthed, and with equal 
certainty the future gold- 
mining will be mainly in 
quartz. 

As to the ephemeral 








LOOKING UP BONANZA CREEK FROM DISCOVERY CLAIM. 


(Showing the flumes used for washing out the gold.) 


placers, the outlook can- 
not be declared bad. It 
is fair to suppose that 
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VIEW OF KLONDIKE CITY, WITH DAWSON CITY IN THE DISTANCE. 


many new ones will be discovered, but outside 


of this there is much else that is favorable. 
While there are very few ‘‘ paying” creeks, it 
must be understood that nothing below a return 
of $10 a day per man under the old expensive 
conditions has been considered ‘‘pay.” ° But 
when a sack of flour may be bought for a dollar 
instead of fifty, and all other thines in propor- 
tion, it is apparent how great a fall the scale of 
pay can sustain. In California gravel contain- 
ing 5 cents of gold to the cubic. yard is washed 
at a profit; but hitherto in the Klondike gravel 
yielding less than $10 to the cubic yard has been 
ignored as unprofitable. That is to say, the old 
conditions in the Klondike made it impossible to 
wash dirt which was not at least two hundred 
times richer than that washed in California. 
But this will not be true henceforth. There are 
immense quantities of these cheaper gravels in 


the Yukon Valley, and it is inevitable that they 
yield to the enterprise of brains and capital. 
In short, though many of its individuals have 


lost, the world will have lost nothing by the 


Klondike. The new Klondike, the Klondike of 
the future, will present remarkable contrasts with 
the Klondike of the past. Natural obstacles will 
be cleared away or surmounted, primitive methods 
abandoned, and hardship of toil and travel re- 
duced to the smallest possible minimum, Ex- 
ploration and transportation will be systematized. 
There will be no waste energy, no harum-scarum 
carrying on of industry. The frontiersman will 
yield to the laborer, the prospector to the mining 
engineer, the dog-driver to the engine-driver, 
the trader and speculator to the steady-going 
modern man of business ; for these are the men 
in whose hands the destiny of the Klondike wil! 
be intrusted. 
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MR. BRYCE ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


F the six articles in the North American Re- 
view for December dealing with the South 
African war in its various aspects, the paper on 
the historical causes of the conflict contributed 
by the Rt. Hon. James Bryce will be generally 
accepted as the most authoritative. 

After a survey of the relations between Eng- 
land and the Transvaal Boers from 1836 to the 
present day, in which he shows that England 
acted wholly without justification in annexing 
the Transvaal in 1877, Mr. Bryce declares that 
‘¢under the convention of 1884, which fixes the 
relation of Britain and the South African Re- 
public, the latter had the most complete control 
of its internal affairs, and Britain possessed no 
more right of interfering with those affairs than 
with the affairs of Belgium or Portugal.” 

The ‘‘suzerainty’”’ claimed for Great Britain, 
if it existed at all, related solely to the power of 
making treaties, and did not touch any domestic 
matter. 


‘«When, therefore, the British Government 


was appealed to by the Uitlander British subjects 


who lived in the Transvaal to secure a redress of 
their grievances, her title to address the Boer 
Government and demand redress depended pri- 
marily upon the terms of the convention of 1884, 
any violation of which she was entitled to com- 
plain of ; and, secondly, upon the general right 
which every state possesses to interpose on be- 
half of its subjects when they are being ill-treated 
in any foreign country. Under. these circum- 
stances it might have been expected that the 
questions which would have arisen before Britain 
went to war for the sake of her subjects living 
in the Transvaal would be these two: 

‘¢ Hirst, were the grievances of her subjects 
so serious, was the behavior of the Transvaal 
Government when asked for redress so defiant or 
so evasive, as to contribute a proper casus belli ? 

‘‘Secondly, assuming that the , grievances 
(which were real, but in my opinion not so 
serious as has been frequently alleged) and the 
behavior of the Transvaal did amount to a casus 
belli, was it wise for Britain, considering the 
state of feeling in South Africa and the mischief 
to be expected from causing permanent disaffec- 
tion among the Dutch population, and consider- 
ing also the high probability that the existing 
system of government in the Transvaal would 
soon, through the action of natural causes, break 
down and disappear—was it wise for her to de- 


clare and prosecute war at this particular 1 mo- 
ment ? 


THE REAL CAUSE OF THE WAR. 


‘Strange to say, neither of these two ques- 
tions ever in fact arose. That which caused the 
war was the discussion of another matter alto- 
gether, which was admittedly not a grievance for 
the redress of which Britain had any right to in- 
terfere, and which, therefore, could not possibly 
amount to a casus belli. This matter was the 
length of time which should elapse before the 
new immigrants into the Transvaal could be ad- 
mitted to citizenship, a matter which was entirely 
within the discretion of the Transvaal legislature. 
The Boers made concessions, but the British 
Government held these concessions insufficient. 
In the course of this discussion the British min- 
istry used language which led the Transvaal 
people to believe that they were determined to 
force the Boer Government to comply with their 
demands ; and they tollowed up their dispatches 
by sending troops from England to South Africa, 
They justified this action by pointing out (and 
the event has shown this to have been the fact) 
that the British garrison in South Africa was in- 
sufficient to defend the colonies. But the Boers 
very naturally felt that if they remained quiet 
till the British forces had been raised to a 
strength they could not hope to resist, they 
would lose the only military advantage they pos- 
sessed. Accordingly, when they knew that the 
reserves were being called out in England and 
that an army corps was to be sent. to South 
Africa, they declared war, having been for some 
time previously convinced, rightly or wrongly, 


‘that the British Government had resolved to co- 


erce them. They were in @ sore strait, and 
they took the course which must have been ex- 
pected from them, and indeed the only course 
which brave men who were not going to make 
any further concessions could have taken. 

‘¢And thus the question whether the griev- 
ances amounted to a casus belli never came up at 
all. The only casus belli has been the conduct 
of the two contending parties during a negotia- 
tion the professed subject of which was in no 
sense a casus belli. Some have explained this 
by saying that a conflict was in fact inevitable, 
and that the conduct of the two parties is really, 
therefore, a minor affair. Others hold that a 
conflict might have been and ought to have been 
avoided, and that a more skillful and tactful di- 
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plomacy would either have averted it or have at 
any rate so managed things that, when it came, 
it came after showing thai a just cause for war, 
according to the usage of civilized states, did in 
fact exist. No one, however, denies that the 
war, in which England will, of course, prevail, is 
a terrible calamity for South Africa and will per- 
manently imbitter the relations of Dutch and 
English there. To some of us it appears a calam- 
ity for England also, since it is likely to alienate, 
perhaps for generations to come, the bulk of the 
white population in one of her most important 
self-governing colonies. It may, indeed, possi- 
bly mean for her the ultimate loss of South 
Africa.” 


A MINING EXPERT ON SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD. 


id a recent report Mr. John Hays Hammond, 

the American engineer, has placed the value 
of the gold produced by the Witwatersrand in 
1898 at £15, 141,376, being 254 per cent. of the 
world’s total product. Had there been no inter- 
ruption to mining operations during 1899, Mr. 
Hammond estimates the value of the year’s out- 
put at more than £20,000,000, or $100,000, 000. 
This output comes almost entirely from a territory 
lying within a radius of twenty-five miles from 
Johannesburg, while 79 per cent. of it is derived 
from the ‘‘central section,’ stretching from 
Lanslaagte Estate to Knight's, a distance of 
about twelve miles. 

In the Engineering Magazine for January Mr. 
Charles B. Going summarizes Mr. Hammond's 
. views relative to the bearings of the present war 
on the mines and mining conditions, as obtained 
from him in an interview. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE MINES ? 


The question now of pressing importance is, 
What will be the immediate fate of the mines 
and the vast mechanical installations clustered 
about them? Will they be destroyed? Will 
they be seized and worked in the interest of the 
Boers, or will they merely lie idle and suffer only 
the damage due to neglect ? While Mr. Hammond 
does not: feel able to give a direct answer to these 
questions, he does not believe that any destruc- 
tion of equipmen tcould receive official sanction. 

‘In the first place, contrary to the generally 
received opinion, the ownership of the mines is 
vested chiefly on the continent. British inter- 
ests are a minority only, the majority of the 
shares being held in Germany, France, and other 
European countries. 
convention exercise but little influence upon the 
conduct of the Transvaal officials, the large neu- 
tral interests involved would deter the heads of 


Even should the Geneva 


the government from directing or sanctioning 
any wrecking of property or plant. Whether or 
not the recklessness and lawlessness of the lower 
elements of the community could be restrained 
is quite another matter. The young Boer parti- 
sans are hardly likely to weigh very accurately 
proportionate ownership or the after consequences 
of wreaking their bitter feelings on the nearest 
tangible object identified, in their minds, with 
their enemies. No great confidence can be felt, 
therefore, that the heads of the government will 
be able, even if desirous, to protect the mine 
property from injury. Wholesale destruction is 
not to be apprehended, but more or less vandal- 
ism of a desultory character. For the present it 
is likely, as reported, that some of the mines 
(though only a very few) will be worked for the 
gold needed by the Boer Government, and that 
such work will be so prosecuted as to yield the 
largest immediate returns. Only the richest ore 
is likely to be taken, regardless of good practice 
or ultimate economy; no attention to mainte- 
nance or repairs can be expected ; it will, beyond 
question, be a systematic robbing of the mine 
and driving of the machinery to death. The 
removal from the country of most of the com- 
petent mining engineers would prevent any gen- 
eral continuance of the industry, but there are 
enough miners in the Transvaal to carry on, 
upon a very small scale, such work of this char- 
acter as is likely to be attempted. 

‘*As for the negiected mines, they will not 
suffer as seriously as would be the case in some 
other localities or in different formations. Water 
is not so troublesome as in many other mining 
districts, and the mines could be pumped out and 
operations resumed without inordinate expense. 
In this regard the Witwatersrand is much more 
favorably conditioned than Kimberley, where the 
character of the mining and of the formation in- 
volves grave damage from the filling up of the 
mines with water. 

‘*The mines themselves—the underground 
workings—are, of course, not much subject to 
damage. They will remain, and will be reopened 
and eventually worked under a better order of 
things than any that has heretofore existed.” 

The large capital expenditures connected with 
the mining of the deeper areas require the 
exploitation of large blocks of claims, and lead 
Mr. Hammond to recommend the employment 
of large batteries and shafts, and of mining plant 
of commensurate capacity. The improved con- 
ditions anticipated in the future will more than 
compensate for the delay in starting operations 
on the deeper levels. 

The actual saving that may be expected on the 
institution of a liberal and progressive govern- 
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ment is estimated by Mr. Hammond at about 
$1.50 per ton of gold mined. 


NEEDED REFORMS. 


The mining economies which Mr. Hammond 
hopes to see effected by the removal of the 
present abuses will be in connection with the 
cheapening of costs of mining supplies, especially 
of dynamite; ‘‘with the suppression of the 
traffic in stolen amalgam and gold ; and with the 
improvement in the labor situation, with which 
is closely connected the regulation of the traffic 
in liquor, which, as it has been illicitly carried 
on, has been a costly item to the mining com- 
panies and the cause, as well, of many acci- 
dents. The excessive cost of dynamite has been 
the subject of much discussion and requires 
no additional commen‘. . Less prominence, 
however, has been given to the other points 
mentioned. The traffic in stolen amalgam and 
gold is extensively carried on, and its sup- 
pression by the codperation of an honest and 
competent government would result in a large 
addition to the revenues of the mining com- 
panies. It can exist only through the neglect 
and indifference of the government officials. 
Proper regulations, properly put into effect, with 
a suitable detective force, would make it as im- 
possible to rob the gold-mining companies as it is 
to rob the diamond mines in Kimberley. Any 
honest owner can readily account for property of 
this character, and no other should be able to 
find a market. In a great majority of instances 
the mere possession of such materials is prima 
facie evidence of theft ; but so long as the law is 
lax, the police indifferent and dishonest, and the 
market free, the companies must suffer. 

‘¢The labor question has been of the greatest 
importance in the district. The inadequate sup- 
ply of native labor has necessitated the undue 
use of machine drills in mining, resulting in the 
breaking of a large proportion of barren ground 
and in the creation’ of waste in the ore—which 
has, in turn, caused a diminution in value. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the conditions heretofore 
existing no improvement in the labor situation 
could be expected. 

‘¢The trouble is not in any lack of suitable 
material. Black labor is to be had in any quan- 
tity, under proper conditions, and the best of it 
is excellent in quality. The trouble is that con- 
ditions have been so bad that none but the low- 
est element of the blacks would submit to work- 
ing in the Transvaal, and even these hardly at 
all except under pressure of absolute necessity. 
Abuse, extortion, enforced labor on the farms 
without pay, trickery, robbery of their accumu- 
lated earnings by Boers—these have not at- 
tracted the negro to the South African Republic.”’ 


THE WOMEN OF KRUGER’S PEOPLE. 


HERE is an excellent brief sketch in the 
January Ladies’ Home Journal of ‘*The 

Boer Girl of South Africa,” by Mr. Howard 
C. Hillegas, who describes the Boer girl as a 
daughter of solitude. No civilized girl on earth 
lives in such a lonely, dreary, uninteresting 
country as that in which this patriotic child of 
the African plain is content to live. Her near- 
est girl neighbor lives ten or twenty miles away, 
and she thinks herself favored if she is able to 
see another girl once a month. Mr. Hillegas. 
calls her an ideal picture of womanhood—tall, 
muscular, and ruddy-cheeked, ready with rifle in 
hand to aid her father and brothers in their wars. 


THE LIFE OF A NOMAD. 


‘¢ The Boers are a pastoral people, content with 
the simple life which their occupation carries. 
with it. Their country is the veldt, a plain far 
less interesting and beautiful than the great 
Western prairies of America, and unrelieved by 
natural growths of trees or shrubs except along 
the water-courses. In the midst of this palling, 
brain-fagging veldt the Boer girl has her home, 
and there she is compelled to spend her life in 
solitude. Her grandmother was accustomed to: 
the finest luxuries and entertainments that Hol- 
land, France, and Germany afforded in those 
days—for the Boers come of high lineage—but. 
the Boer girl of to-day has seen nothing grander 
than the simple attributes of life on a South 
African plain, and consequently she pines for 
nothing better. 

‘¢One-half of the Boer girl’s life is spent in 
following the flocks and herds of her father. At 
the beginning of the dry season the Boer farmer 
locks his cottage door and becomes a nomad. He 
places some of his household effects in several 
large wagons not unlike the old-time ‘prairie: 
schooners,’ and, accompanied by his wife and 
children, leads his sheep and cattle in pursuit of 
water and pasture. 

‘¢ When the wet season begins and the nomads. 
have returned to their homes the Boer girl is 
busily engaged in her studies, which, if the fa- 
ther of the family has realized sufficient money 
from the sale of cattle and sheep, are directed by 
a governess brought from one of the towns. If 
a governess is not provided the mother teaches. 
the daughter, and if the finances of the family 
are too low to allow the purchase of the necessary 
supplies, then the Boer girl has the family Bible 
as her only text-book. The Boers are as familiar 
with the Bible as they are with the rifle, and a 
mother would consider her daughter’s education 
neglected if she were not equally familiar with 
both.” 
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THE AMUSEMENTS OF THE BOER GIRL. 


Although there is no opportunity for routs on 
the veldt, the Boer girl is taught to dance by. her 
governess, and she gets the out-of-door exercise 
of horseback-riding and getting to town once or 
twice a year to attend communion... She is sup- 
posed to attain the matrimonial age about six- 
teen, and some lusty Boer youth who has seen 
her on these half-yearly visits to town will begin 
to ride miles across the plain to visit her. 

A WEDDING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Boer homestead becomes a most animated 
scene. 

‘« Scores of ox-teams are scattered about the 
surrounding plain ; negro servants are bustling 
around ; guns are fired promiscuously whenever 
more guests arrive; dancing, feasting, and 
coffee-drinking are carried on in the cottage and 
everywhere around it; impromptu shooting- 
matches and horse-races are decided, and joy is 
unconfined. 

‘«« After the ceremony and after all the guests 
have kissed the bride and bridegroom the wed- 
ding feast is eaten, and then the guests spend 
the mght in dancing and playing games. It 
would be a breach of etiquette for any of the 
guests to depart before the dawn, and, indeed, 
the fiddler’s music and the sound made by the 
dancing feet are often heard until noon of the 
following day. The wedding tour consists of a 
journey to the cottage and farm which the hus- 
band has secured from his father and which 
adjoins the old homestead. 

‘«One of the oldest Boer customs requires that 
as soon as a son secures a wife he shall receive 
an inheritance of land from his father, and 
usually this consists of a part of the old home- 
stead. After all the sons in the family have 
married and received their inheritances of land, 
it is assumed that the aged parents have earned 
their reward, and consequently they are provided 
and cared for by their children, who entertain 
them for specified lengths of time each year. 


THE GIRLS OF THE WEALTHIER FAMILIES. 


‘¢The Boer girl who lives in the cities and 
towns naturally has more opportunities than her 
country cousin, and she differs little from the 
American town girl except that she uses the Dutch 
dialect called ‘ Taal.’ There are many wealthy 
Boers in the Transvaal, and the daughters of 
these can speak several languages fluently. They 
are sent to the ladies’ seminaries in Cape Town 
and Grahamstown, can speak French, German, 
and English, and can play golf or tennis, as well 
as the piano or violin. They spend their vaca- 
_ tions at the seashore at Durban, on the Indian 


Ocean, or perhaps can be found touring in the 
European capitals. 


MADAME KRUGER. 


‘¢ The Boer girls, whether city or country bred, 
find in Madame Kriger, the wife of the presi- 
dent, one of their sex whom they adore. Their 
love for the ‘first lady of the land’ is almost 
akin to worship, and her picture is to be seen in 
a prominent position in every Boer homestead in 


MADAME KRUGER. 


the country. Madame Kriger is a typical Boer 
woman of the older generation. Her ancestors 
were well-born Hollanders who went to South 
Africa two hundred years ago to escape religious 
persecutions. Although the president is several 
times a millionaire, Madame Kriger directs all 
the details of the management of the Executive 
Mansion in Pretoria, the capital city of the re- 
public. She has several native servants to do 
the laborious part of the household work, but 
she insists upon preparing and serving her hus- 
band’s meals and brewing his coffee without 
assistance from any one. 

‘¢ The Executive Mansion is the rendezvous of 
every Boer who visits Pretoria, and Madame 
Kriger shares equally with her husband the 
pleasant task of entertaining all who come in a 
manner which is highly gratifying to admirers 
of democratic institutions. There are no social 
distinctions among the Boers, and the country 
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girl who has never been outside the boundaries 
of her father’s farm is on the same social plane 
at the Executive Mansion as the city girl who 
has just returned from a Parisian ladies’ semi- 
nary; nor does the city girl pretend to be 
socially superior. Vanity is not a characteristic 
of the Boer girl ; on the contrary, it is her love 
of others that gives her a high place in the opin- 
ions of those who have seen her.”’ 





THE BOER AS A CAMPAIGNER. 


MILITARY writer in Blackwood's for De- 
cember gives some personal observations, 
made in the former British campaign against the 
Boers, which throw light on the methods of Boer 
warfare followed in the present war. 











BOER CAVALRY SCOUTS. 


This writer, while not an admirer of the Boer, 
concedes to him the quality of pluck. 

‘‘He is fighting for all he holds most dear, 
and he is fighting on his own dunghill. He is 
as hard as nuts, has lived in the open air in the 
most healthy of climates, and can subsist on very 
little. Strips of meat dried in the sun are very 
portable and do him very well: if acup of coffee 
is thrown in he has luxuries. He can ride well, 
and his pony is his own, who knows him and the 
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country as well as his master. He has a knowl- 
edge of the country and the ability to ride over 
it as our hunting men have at home. 

‘¢ Marksmanship, mobility, little or no bag- 
gage or commissariat train, an excellent country 
for an out-of-door life—all good military condi- 
tions out of which he has evolved his tactics. 
These are never to move in masses, to spread 
over the country like a fan, always to make for a 
bowlder, which is easy, as there are so many of 
them, to jump off his pony when he gets to it 
and take shelter behind it: he has a rest for his 
rifle and can pick off men or horses or cattle at 
his leisure. His pony has stuffed his nose into 
the grass behind the bowlder and is taking his 
dinner, and is in no hurry about it: when his 
master is ready to find another bowlder he will 
be ready to take him to it, where he knows that 
he can finish his meal.” 


GUNNERY TERMS EXPLAINED. 


AJOR-GENERAL MAURICE contributes 
to the Nineteenth Century for December an 
article on ‘*Terms Used in Modern Gunnery,” 
in which he gives a very lucid explanation of the 
technical expressions of the artillerist. At any 
other time General Maurice’s article would be- 
long to the specialist class and would call for no 
special note, but in view of the bewildering tech- 
nicalities with which our war dispatches are sonie- 
times filled, it will be useful to quote his explana- 
tions for the benefit of the amateur strategist. 


s 
THE USE OF FUSES. 


The distinction between the «‘ time fuse” and 
the ‘‘ percussion fuse” is one not always under- 
stood. The percussion fuse is mechanically con- 
trived so that when the shell strikes any object 
sufficiently hard to stop it the shell is exploded 
by the impact. Its use therefore presents no 
difficulty to half-trained gunners. ‘The ‘time 
fuse’’ is a much more delicate instrument : 

«It contains a composition which burns at a 
fixed rate, and the amount of composition placed 
ready to burn being indicated by figures outside 
the case of the fuse, it is possible for the gunner, 
who ‘sets’ the fuse before it is put into the gun, 
so to regulate it that it will explode the shell after 
it has traveled for a certain number of seconds or 
parts of seconds through the air. Tables have by 
careful experiment been made out which enable 
us to know how many parts of seconds a fuse 
should be adjusted to burn in order that when 
the shell is fired at a given range tle fuse 
should cause it to explode at a given height 
over the enemy and a given distance in front of 
him,” 
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SHELLS AND SHRAPNEL, 


‘¢ Plugged shell’ is the modern substitute for 
the «*solid shot’ of the past: When it is de- 
sirable in preference to bursting a shell to make 
it strike as a solid whole, then the bursting com- 
position is extracted, and in order that the shell 
may be even and heavy as before, it is plugged 
with some material that would not burst it. 

Shrapnel in its original form was invented by 
a General Shrapnel, who during the Peninsular 
War invented a form in which it was applicable 
to the spherical shells then used : 

‘¢ Before Shrapnel invented his shell, which 
was loaded with a number of large bullets, in- 
tended to scatter among the troops at which it 
was aimed, the ‘common’ form of shell was 
charged with a mass of powder, and it had two 
effects. It broke up into such large fragments 
that these, retaining most of the velocity remain- 
ing in the shell at the moment it opened, and 
having a certain fresh force imparted to them 
by the charge within the shell, struck with great 
effect against any solid bedies with which they 
came in contact and materially damaged them. 
These shells were thus very destructive to the 
carriages on which guns are carried in the 
field, and even, if they hit it fairly, damaging, 
though not so often, to the gun itself. They 
were particularly effective against buildings, 
earthworks, and against walls in which it was 
desirable to make a hole or breach., They also, 
from the large quantity of powder within them, 
produced a body of flame which tended to create 
violent conflafrations wherever they struck any 
bodies easily ignited.”’ 

Shrapnel as adapted to the modern rifled gun 
has been used to fill ammunition wagons since 
the Franco-German War, which proved that artil- 
lery fire is three times more effective when di- 
rected against considerable bodies of cavalry and 
infantry than it is against artillery. 

‘¢ Again, the experience of 1870 led to the 
conclusion that, when properly used, artillery 
silenced other artillery more easily by directing 
its fire upon the gunners than when it was aimed 
against the guns or wagons.” 

‘« CANISTER.” 


For defensive purposes every battery has a 
limited quantity of case, formerly known as can- 
ister. Of case General Maurice says : 

‘¢This was and is a great defensive weapon of 
artillery. The case or canister very soon breaks 
to pieces after leaving the muzzle of the gun, 
scattering the bullets it contains in a great cone 
of dispersion. It is thus only effective for short 
ranges against bodies of either cavalry or infan- 
try actually closing on to the guns to attack 


them; but at these close ranges it literally 
sweeps over all the ground in front of the guns, 
and is appalling in its destructive power.” 


CREUSOT AND KRUPP. 


A ‘*Creusot gun’ is a gun constructed by the 
great French firm of Schneider & Co. and made 
at their works either at Creusot or Havre. 
Krupp guns are all made at Essen. The Maxim- 
Nordenfelt is an Anglo-Swedish invention which 
essentially consists in its simplest form in firing 
mechanically the ordinary infantry bullet at a 
very rapid rate. The howitzer at the beginning 














A ““CREUSOT” GUN USED BY THE BOERS. 


of the century was used to fire shells of large 
diameter, for at that time guns were chiefly used 
for firing solid shot.. In order to reduce the 
weight of the howitzer it was made very short, 
-and as this would have caused a great recoil, it 
was only fired at high angles, and the shells 


dropped on the enemy from above. When 
shells were adopted for ordinary field guns 
howitzers gradually dropped out of use. But 
their use revived with the invention of high ex- 
plosives, such as lyddite and melenite, the main 
constituent of which is picric acid. 


THE BOER AND THE BRITISH RIFLE. 


General Maurice concludes his article with a 
description of the Lee-Enfield rifle used by the 
British troops. . The Lee-Enfield differs from 
the Boer Mauser in the following respect : 

‘¢ While the Lee-Enfield has a magazine which 
is inserted underneath the body through the 
trigger-guard.and secured by a catch, and is pro- 
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vided with what is called a ‘cut-off’ to prevent the 
cartridges from rising, so that it can be used as a 
simple breech-loader for single. firing till the 
magazine, which contains ten cartridges, is or- 
dered to be used, the Mauser, on the other hand, 
has a magazine which, though not absolutely 
fixed, is only intended to be taken off for clean- 
ing. It does not need a ‘ cut-off’ to use as a single 
loader. The magazine contains five cartridges, 
but whereas the cartridges for the Lee-Enfield 
have, when the magazine is charged, to be each 
put in separately, the magazine of the Mauser is 
filled at once by placing against the face of the 
magazine a set of five cartridges held in a clip 
which falls off when the cartridges have been in- 
serted in the magazine. Thus if each weapon 
were at the beginning of a fight empty, the 
Mauser would permit of more rapid fire because 
it could be loaded five cartridges at a time, while 


the Lee-Enfield would take, cartridge by car-° 


tridge, as long to load as a single breech-loader. 
On the other hand, the times when a very rapid 
discharge of fire is desirable are not numerous, 
and for these the Lee-Enfield has ten cartridges 
ready against the Mauser’s five.”’ 


ENGLISH AND DUTCH IN THE PAST. 


A* extremely interesting, but possibly for 

Englishmen somewhat painful, article is con- 
tributed by Mrs. John Richard Green, the widow 
of the historian, to the Nineteenth Century under 
this heading. She brings out very clearly the 
fact that for nearly two hundred years England 
treated Holland very much as she is treating the 
Dutch of to-day. The analogy, indeed, between 
the disputes of the seventeenth century and those 
of the nineteenth century in another continent is 
very close. Even under James I. the Dutch 
complained of piratical raids made by English- 
men upon the Dutch possessions. To end the 
Dutch difficulty James conceived the scheme of 
annexing Holland and proposing to divide her 
territory between France and England. ‘+ Let 
them leave off,” he said, ‘‘this vainglorious 
thirsting for the title of a free state, which no 
people are worthy of that cannot stand by them. 
selves,”’ 


CROMWELL’S DESIGNS ON HOLLAND. 


After James had passed and Charles had had 
his head cut off, the same idea of annexing Hol- 
land fascinated Oliver Cromwell : 

‘‘The English had neither considered nor ap- 
preciated the stubborn love of country and of 
liberty that marked the new Holland. They 


"held to the good old idea of a petty people of 


shopkeepers. Covetous plans of spoliation re- 


vived. Cromwell, with his lead full of schemes 
of incorporation for Scotland, Ireland, and Hol- 
land, proposed to the Dutch in 1651 to form a 
more intimate and strict alliance. Faciamus eos 
in unam gentem, explained Thurloe, deep in the 
confidence of Cromwell. The spirit of the 
burghers rose at the hint of danger to their 
national freedom. ‘The alliance proposed,’ an- 
swered De Witt, ‘ between a small state like ours 
and a great state like England would mean our 
political extinction.’ With insolent and threat- 
ening words the ambassador returned to England 
and the navigation act was passed.” ~ 


THE QUESTION OF PARAMOUNTCY THEN. 


Then, having failed to persuade the Dutch to 
unite with them, the English began war with the 
avowed object of incorporating Holland into 
their monarchy. Dunkirk was the Delagoa Bay 
of the situation, and from this Cromwell hoped 
to shut Holland in, destroy her outlet to the sea, 
and break her commerce and her means of life. It 
is extremely curious to find false prophecies made 
in the seventeenth century very like those which 
have now driven the English people into war 
with the Boers. For it was commonly believed 
that the Dutch, eager to fill their pockets, would 
not fight. Cromwell thought that the war would 
be short and the Hollanders easy to settle down 
with in peace afterward. All the grievances of 
fifty years were then gathered by the English in 
one black list. The Dutch sent embassies to 
treat in the very spirit of Kriger: -‘+ All, all, all 
except the freedom of my country.” The Par- 
liament of England answered that ‘‘the ex- 
traordinary preparation of men-of-war and the 
instructions given to your commanders at sea 
give much cause to believe that the Lord States- 
General have an intention by force to usurp the 
known rights of England in the seas. Where- 
fore Parliament must endeavor to secure repara- 
tion for the wrong already suffered and security 
that the like be not attempted for the future.” 


EVEN CROMWELL BAFFLED. 


So for the paramountcy of the seas the Eng- 
lish commonwealth went to war with Holland. 
Mrs. Green says : 

‘¢ After a year’s war the English proposed to 
extinguish the provinces as an independent state 
and absorb Holland into England ‘as one people 
and commonwealth.’ No alliance, they explained, 
but ‘the making of two sovereign states one, un- 
der one supreme power.’ High in spirit anc 
courage, they believed themselves strong enough 
to enforce any demands they chose to make. But 
they had not reckoned with the temper of Hol- 
land. The Dutch answer was given in the battle 
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of the Texel. ‘O Lord,’ prayed the elder Tromp, 
struck down by a bullet, ‘ be merciful to me and 
thy poor people.’ The fleet had lost over 6,000 
men, but not a man in the States would hear of 
the extinction of his country. They refused 
Cromwell’s next proposal for an alliance to divide 
the world with them, the whole of Asia for the 
Dutch, all America to the English, with Pretes- 
ant missionaries following their conquering fleets 
to spread the faith of Jesus. They refused to 
desert their Danish allies at his bidding, and pre- 
pared to fight to the last man. This two years’ 
war had exhausted their treasure and injured 
their commerce more than the eighty years of 
maritime war with Spain ; loaded the people with 
an unexampled debt, closed their fisheries, and 
interrupted trade till 3,000 houses lay vacant in 
Amsterdam alone. They were unshaken by ca- 
lamity. The fury of their patriotism bore down 
the English ; and in view of Dutch doggedness 
Cromwell had to be content with a secret engage- 
ment, for the weakening of the Dutch state, that 
the house of Orange should forever be excluded 
from power. The English, De Witt said, as 
Dutch ministers might have said a hundred years 
later, were always interfering in their domestic 
concerns, a policy it was extremely difficult to 
parry.” 
A TALE OF HEROISM AGAINST PERFIDY. 


The rest of the story must be read in Mrs. 
Green’s own pages. It is very unpleasant, but 
of fascinating and tragic interest. Mrs. Green 
says that England’s throwing over the Dutch 
and adopting the cause of the Belgians was re- 
garded by the Dutch with horror and by Europe 
with astonishment. 

‘« England was under special pledges to Hol- 
land, and a change in mood entitles a state, no 
more than a man, to cast aside deliberate under- 
takings and solemn pledges. In any case, the 
Dutch have never forgotten or forgiven this 
amazing interposition. It rankles in their hearts 
as a perfidious betrayal. Without accepting Ali- 
son’s lurid condemnation of Britain’s conduct at 
the time, every impartial observer must feel how 
difficult it is to make the British policies of 1795, 
1815, and 1830 consistent on any principle save 
that of British interests alone. For these inter- 
ests the Dutch people were thrown aside at one 
time and the Dutch sovereign at another.”’ 

The whole history of Holland as told by Mrs. 
Green is one terrible tale of indomitable heroism 
against overwhelming forces—not against Eng- 
land alone, but against England united to France. 
It shows of what stuff the men are whom Eng- 
land is now fighting in South Africa. They are 
true sons of William III., the Orangeman. 











RUSSIAN RAILROAD POLICY IN ASIA. 


M® R. E. C. LONG, who spent the first half 
of 1899 in Russia, contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an interesting and well-in- 
formed article upon Russian railroad policy in 
Asia. His paper is an attempt to enable us for 
the time being to look at the problem through 
Russian eyes. The ideal of an Indo-European 
railroad running for the greater part through 
Russian territory, which would bring the Afghan 
border within a week’s journey of Moscow, has 
been postponed for a time, but it has not been 
abandoned. 


RUSSIAN ANGLOPHOBIA. 


The question whether or not the realization of 
the scheme can be held over depends upon what 
Russia thinks England will do. Mr. Long says: 

‘¢ The fundamental fact of the situation is that 


’ of late years Russia has been much more fright- 


ened of English schemes than England has ever 
been of Russian.”’ 

Of all the dreads afflicting Russian alarmists, 
there is none more ineradicable than the belief 
that England is about to extend her Indian rail- 
road through Beluchistan to the Persian Gulf, 
with the ultimate aim of joining Germany in 
Asia Minor, connecting the Indo European sys- 
tem, and thus cutting Russia off forever from 
Indian Asia. This would irretrievably ruin the 
commercial prospects of the central Asian route. 
‘¢ As the ultimate preservation for Russia of a 
port on the Persian Gulf has become an informal 
Monroe doctrine in St. Petersburg, the north- 
westward extension of the Indian railroad system 
by England, which is believed to be imminent, 
would be regarded in Russian circles as an irre- 
trievable injury to their influence in Asia.” To 
avert this disaster, Russia can either acquire a 
Persian port at once and connect it by rail with 
the Caspian or she can construct a central Asian 
railroad, connecting the Trans-Caspian system 
with central railroads of Russia. The difficulties 
in the way of the Persian scheme seem to Mr. 
Long to be almost insuperable. 


SCHEME OF A CENTRAL ASIAN RAILROAD. 


Therefore it is probable that the Russians will 
carry out the alternative scheme of connecting 
the central Asian railroads with the central 
European system. Prince Hilkoff, when visit- 
ing Tashkend, declared that this would be ac- 
complished in the near future. To carry it out 
would, however, involve an expenditure of 
90,000,000 rubles. Many broad rivers would 
have to be bridged, and there would be consider- 
able difficulty in supplying some parts of the line © 
with water. From the easternmost point of the 
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Ryazan- Ural Railway to Tcherdjui, on the fron- 
tier of Bokhara, is a distance of 1,710 versts. 
Of this only 275 have been surveyed. If the 
line were constructed, a short branch line of 16 
versts would connect the main trunk railroad 
with Khiva. If the railroad were made it could 
not be worked on less than an annual loss of 
$2,000,000 a year, although there might be some 
saving in the cost of the transport of troops. 
Hence from a financial point of view the line 
would not pay, but the scheme, if carried out, 
would exert a tremendous influence on the balance 
of power of Asia, and bring the Russian armies 
within striking distance of the Persian, Afghan, 
and Chinese frontiers a few days after leaving 
Moscow. There is also to be borne in mind that 
the construction of a railroad through at present 
waste land could lead to great developments, for 
the natural resources of the territory are great. 
Mr. Long thinks ‘‘it 1s not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the direct connection of European Rus- 
sia with her central Asian connections would 
result in such an increase of trade as would wipe 
out any initial deficit and yield a considerable re- 
sult.” 

The Russians, however, imagine that if the 
central railroad were constructed it would enable 
them to gain a market for their manufactures in 
India, but they are haunted by a dread that it 
might have the opposite effect of enabling Eng- 
lish goods to capture the central Asian markets 
through India. Mr. Long himself rather favors 
the construction of the line on the ground that 
it would facilitate inter-communication between 
Russians and English, and so remove gross preju- 
dices and misrepresentations employed by panic. 
mongers on both sides to damage the interests 
they profess to defend. 


A WORTHLESS KING. 


[‘ is greatly to the honor of the royal caste that 
among the reigning sovereigns of Kurope 
only one can be regarded as utterly unworthy of 
the high position bestowed on him by destiny. 
M. Malet contributes to the Revue de Paris a ter- 
rible indictment of King Milan of Servia. 
Unfortunately Milan succeeded, at the early 
age of fourteen, a really admirable ruler, Prince 
Michael Obrenowitz, who was massacred on June 
10, 1868. ‘That day,” says the writer signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘stands out in Servian history as a day 
doubly cursed, for on it an admirable sovereign 
disappeared and Servia fell into the hands of 
Milan.” During the first four years of his reign 
Servia was very fairly ruled by a regency, and 
three years after he was prince regnant in fact as 
well as in name. Milan married, at the age of 


twenty, the beautiful young Russian girl, Natalie 
Kechko, to whom his horrible conduct has been 
one of the reasons why King Milan is execrated 
by all-ethose familiar with his life. 

Seven years after his marriage Milan changed 
his title from prince to that of king ; six years 
later he himself pronounced the dissolution of his 
marriage, and in the March of 1889 he abdieated 
in favor of his only child, who was proclaimed 
king under the title of Alexander I. Within 
two years, however, he was back again in Servia, 
penniless and determined to make himself as dis- 
agreeable as possible. The regency gave him 
$200,000 and he went away, promising never to 
return again. A year later he extracted from 
the unfortunate Servian Government $400,000, 
renouncing in exchange all his rights, not only 
as a member of the royal house, but also those of 
a Servian subject. In 1893 he patched up some 
kind of reconciliation with his long-suffering 
wife ; a year later he broke his word and came 
back to Belgrade. He then managed to per- 
suade his son to allow him to assume the title of 
king-father. During the last two years he. has 
become commander-in-chief of the Servian army. 

M. Malet “in one paragraph shows to what 
straits a continental ruler can reduce a kingdom. 
During the comparatively short space of time 
King Milan actually governed Servia—that is, | 
seventeen years—four hundred miles of railroad 
and the annexation of the Nisch district is all 
that he can point to in the way of achievement. 
He was defeated in each of the three wars he 
undertook, and he created a public debt of $51, - 
000,000, and this although before his accession 
Servia was without this modern incubus. 

Curiously enough, King Milan is a very intelli- 
gent man; he possesses wonderful powers of 
assimilation ; he is interested in all that concerns 
the. progress of modern science; and his man- 
ners are considered to be quite charming. No 
one knows Servia better than he does himself, 
but he is one of those men who are completely 
lacking in moral sense ; his conscience has never 
been educated. Although his conduct to his 
wife has been outrageous, he has again and again 
made attempts to pave the way to a reconcilia- 
tion, but while actually writing her the most 
touching letters imploring her forgiveness, he 
was inditing others in which he gave a fearful 
account of her supposed unkindness and cruelty. 

At one time the present King Alexander 
seemed to have a splendid and happy future 
opening before him. He had been very care. 
fully brought up by his mother, he was popular 
with his people, and all would have gone well 
had not his father immediately considered how 
he could exploit this situation to his own benefit. 
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He put himself into communication with the 
young King and surrounded him with creatures 
of his own, who assured their youthful sovereign 
that his crown was in peril and that a ‘strong 
radical party wished to upset the dynasty. King 
Milan then arrived in Servia and became the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the unfortu- 
nate lad, who was thus unable to distinguish 
his friends from his worst foes. The very exist- 
ence of King Milan is, M. Malet thinks, at this 
present moment a danger for the whole of Europe. 


ITALIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


rg article in La Rassegna Nazionale, of Flor- 

ence, in the nature of a memorial to the 
Italian hierarchy in behalf of Italian Catholics 
in the United States, contains interesting facts 
regarding recent Italian immigration to this 
country. These facts are important, as it is 
generally known that Italy is at present sending 
more immigrants to the United States than is 
any other foreign country. 

‘¢Of 229,000 immigrants who landed during 
the year ending June 30, 1898, 58,606, or one- 
fourth, were from Italy ; of 230,000 who landed 
during the year ending June 30, 1897, 59,431, 
or one-fourth, were from Italy ; of the 343,267 
who landed during the year ending June 30, 
1896, one-fifth, or 68,060, were from Italy ; of 
280,000 who landed during the year ending 
June 30, 1895, 36,637 were from Italy ; during 
the year ending June 30, 1894, 43,966 Italians 
landed out of a total immigration of 314,000. 
For several years the Italian immigration has 
exceeded the Irish and German immigration 
combined.” 

The growth of Italian immigration to the United 
States appears from the census statistics, which 
recorded only 1,870 Italian immigrants in the 
decade 1840-50, as against 307,095 in 1880-90. 

In the whole United States there were in 
1890 more than 250,000 persons of Italian par- 
entage. As more Italian immigrants have land- 
ed in the last eight years (according to the im- 
migration statistics) than there were Italians in 
the country in 1890, the writer of this article 
assumes that the figures for that year have now 
been tripled, and that at present there are in the 
United States 750,000 persons of Italian par- 
entage. One-third of this number, he estimates, 
are in New York City. 30,000 in Chicago, 35,- 
000 in New Orleans, 100,000 in Pennsylvania, 
and 25,000 in Massechusetts. 


LACK OF RELIGIOUS TUTELAGE. 


The writer’s main object is to appeal to the 
Catholic authorities of Italy to come to the aid 


of their countrymen and coreligionists in Amer- 
ica in the supply of religious privileges. He 
shows that Italian Catholics are very inadequate- 
ly provided with Italian priests. In New York 
City there is one Italian priest to 12,000 Cath- 
olic Italians ; in Chicago, one Italian priest to 
7,500 Catholic Italians; and in New Orleans, 
one Italian priest to 30,000 Catholic Italians. 

The writer points out this peculiarity as to 
Italian immigration : 

‘¢ While all other immigrants—German, Irish, 
and Polish—bring their priests with them, the 
Italian priest does not go with his people. He 
loves too well the sunny skies of his fair Italy 
to venture into the missionary field. Thus it 
happens that while there are to-day probably 
750,000 Italians living in the United States, 
there are not 60 Italian priests laboring among 
them. At the same time there are more priests 
than can find occupation in Italy, and so many 
churches there that the Italian Government some- 
times uses them for secular purposes. One Ital- 
ian priest to every 370 Italians in Italy; one 
Italian priest to every 12,000 Italians in the 
United States—that tells the story ! ” 


THE SUGAR SITUATION IN THE TROPICS. 


N the Political Science Quarterly for December 
Prof John F. Crowell describes the present 
condition of the cane-sugar industry in tropical 
countries, with special reference to the European 
competition of the beet-root product and to the 
probable effect of the recent acquisition of cane- 
growing countries by the United States. 

After reviewing the situation in detail in these 
various countries the writer considers the part 
which the United States and her tropical de- 
pendencies'’ are now playing, or are about to play, 
in the development of the cane industry. This, 
he admits, is problematic. It will probably be 
some time before we shall be independent of for- 
eign supply in meeting domestic consumption. 
The total product of sugar in 1899 from all the 
sources under the control of the United States, 
including cane, beet, maple, and sorghum, is 
barely 1,000,000 tons, while the country con- 
sumes 2,000,000 tons annually. 


CANE SUGAR IN OUR NEW DEPENDENCIES. 


Production in Hawaii has been stimulated 
under reciprocity arrangements for the past 
twenty years, but all her natural cane lands are 
now under cultivation and probably the limit of 
production has been reached. The annual prod- 
uct is now about 250,000 tons. 

The Philippines annually produce about 250, - 
000 tons. ; 
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‘« Except in the island of Negros, where Eu- 
ropean mills exist, the methods of cultivation and 
of manufacture are antiquated and therefore ex- 
pensive ; and estates are small, not more than a 
dozen producing 1,000 tons of sugar per year, 
though this is the daily product of many Cuban 
factories. ‘The labor problem,’ says Professor 
Worcester, ‘is a most serious one,’ because of 
the ease with which the natives of the tropics 
can get a livelihood and the consequent difficulty 
of holding native labor to its contract. Im- 
portation of Chinese labor into the Philippines is 
fraught with social dangers.” 

In Cuba, the year before the insurrection broke 
out, the product amounted to more than 1,000,000 
tons. Last year it was 300,000 tons. 

‘¢In Porto Rico the sugar industry is nearer 
dead than alive ; for though it still yields annu- 
ally about 50,000 tons, its methods are as back- 
ward as those of most of the older cane-sugar 
islands in the West Indies. The land system, 
the labor system, and the transport facilities, as 
well as the methods of manufacture, are such as, 
under modern conditions of competition, must 
bankrupt any industry. The redeeming feature 
is the presence of the thousands of small peasant 
holdings, occupied by households accustomed to 
cultivate canes. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN CUBA AND PORTO RICO. 


‘¢In Porto Rico, as in Cuba, the sugar indus- 
try must be reorganized on a sounder economic 
basis if it ever regains its former prestige. And 
no basis of development will be solid which does 
not encourage native proprietorship in land as a 
corner-stone. The wage system cannot develop 
the normal degree of economic resources in trop- 
ical labor. It may extinguish native labor, as 
has been done largely in Hawaii in the interest of 
the sugar’ industry, by importing migratory 
hordes from whatever country is willing to lend 
its subjects to such exploitation. But we are 
pledged to administer these islands in the inter- 
est of their native peoples. Of all the difficul- 
ties m the way of Cuban restoration the land 
problem and the labor problem are the most 
formidable. We must never forget that the 
collapse of Spanish dominion was equally the 
collapse of an old economic régime, tottering on 
the verge of dissolution from exhaustion of capi- 
tal and of labor, even at the time of its output 
awe 1,000,000 tons of sugar a year (1894- 

oO}. 

‘There is as yet no adequate economic anal. 
ysis of Cuban conditions, furnishing facts from 
which one could deduce the outlines of a rational 
sugar policy for the United States to follow. 
Yet the writers of books on Cuba give glimpses 


of conditions that clip the wings of prophecy, 
and force upon us the conclusion that nothing 
short of a thoroughgoing transformation of the 
relations of the people to the land will suffice to 
develop the sugar resources of Cuba, under the 
quickening impulse of capital. If, therefore, 
the United States proposes to administer her new 
territory in the interest of the native population, 
it will be necessary to place the permanent wel- 
fare of all economic interests above the speedy 
exploitation of land and labor in the mterest of 
immediate returns upon capital. ‘his policy 
will take time, policy, and faith as the elements 
required to relay aright the economic foundations 
of agricultural Cuba. For Cuba is far above all 
else agricultural, not commercial or industrial ; 
and to agriculture must we look for the key to 
the tropical sugar situation, here as elsewhere. 


INTENSIVE METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 


‘« As things stand now, Germany continues to 
control the world’s sugar situation—not because 
of any superiority over the tropics in machinery, 
nor because of the advantage of fiscal bounties 
over tropical resources of the soil, but because 
all the natural advantages under the prevailing 
slipshod methods of tropical cane cultivation are 
more than counterbalanced by the scientific meth- 
ods of European agriculture applied to beet- 
farming. .When the tropics apply to the culti- 
vation of canes (which covers half of the cost of 
producing sugar) the same degree of scientific 
attention that has been given to the methods of 
manufacturing the canes into sugar, then—and 
not until then—need the beet-sugar interests of 
Europe look to their laurels under the present 
conditions of the trade.” 


THE SPEAKER’S INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION. 


Fr the Arena for December Mr. Ewing Cock- 

rell describes the influence of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on legislation 
as exerted in five distinct ways, which are ex- 
plained under the following heads : 

‘1. Committees.—The greatest political power 
of the Speaker comes from his control over the 
committees of the House. The power of the 
committees lies in the fact that substantially 
every bill or resolution of a legislative character 
introduced in the House must be referred to 
some committee, and before it can be passed it 
must be reported from such committee back to 
the House. If the committee chooses it may 
not report the bill, and in such a case the meas- 
ure is practically dead. If it does report the 
bill and reports it favorably, the bill is placed on 
the calendar and has about one chance in three 
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of being passed—as the House can pass in a 
Congress only about one-third of the bills re- 
ported to it by its committees. The power of 
the Speaker through these agencies lies in the 
fact that in making up the committees he can 
appoint whom he chooses. He can appoint men 
whom he knows to have the same views on cer- 
tain subjects that he has or who he knows will 
follow his instructions. Thus at the very be- 
ginning of a Congress he mey determine a large 
part of the legislation to be enacted. 

«62. Recognition. —Of the bills reported favor- 
ably by the committees it is the Speaker who de- 
cides which shall pass. He does this by recog- 
nizing members to call up for consideration only 
such bills as he has approved ; and the right of 
the Speaker to recognize whom he will is absolute. 
Not only is recognition the Speaker’s most abso- 
lute power, but it is also the most continuous. It 
is exerted throughout the whole of the Congress 
and determines uearly all the private and minor 
legislation. The use of the power of recognition, 
so far as it affects legislation, is modified by party 
stress and the personal wishes of the Speaker. In 
party fights the power of the Speaker through 
recognition rises immensely, for the minority is 
absolutely helpless even to avail itself of the rules 
unless it can first get the recognition of the 
Speaker. The use of the right of recognition 
varies chiefly with his personal will. -As a rule, 
the Speaker follows the wishes of his party in the 
House ; yet, at the same time, if he chose he 
might easily defeat the will of the majority 
through his control of recognition. 

‘¢3. Order of Business.—Besides the control 
over the order of business, which the Speaker 
exerts through the committees and through 
recognition, he now, through the convenient and 
effective Committee on Rules, exercises a general 
control over all the important business of the 
whole Congress. 

‘¢4, Decisions from the Chair.—The Speaker 
decides all questions of parliamentary procedure. 
In general he exercises but little influence over 
legislation through this power, yet there are 
times when this same power affects legislation in 
the highest degree. For instance, in the Fifty- 
first Congress Mr. Reed “by his parliamentary 
ruling determined a very large part of the legis- 
lation of that Congress. 

“©5. Personal Influence.—The Speaker exer- 
cises a great deal of influence as a man. Of 
course, the amount of legislation thus determined 
depends entirely upon the Speaker’s personal 
ability. This direct influence is exerted chiefly 
in controlling the reports of committees and in 
deciding with other leaders what measures shall 
be passed during the Congress.”’ 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE TRUST. 


N the Forum for December Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis writes on ‘‘ The Trust Problem—Its 
Real Nature,’’ offering the following explanation 
of the development in modern business life of 
the tendency to capitalistic combination : 

‘¢ Until recently the tendency of competition 
to reduce prices has been met by the ability of 
the competitors, in considerable degree, to turn 
to other lines of business, or at least to reduce the 
capital in an old business as soon as it becomes 
so overdone as to be unprofitable. A. diminu- 
tion of output would then restore prices to such 
a level as to yield the normal profits that similar 
capital, risk, and ability could command else- 
where. This competition, albeit with many jars 
and jolts, has been the general characteristic of 
business for this entire century, and has given 
the economist his well-known ideas of its general 
beneficent character. 

‘¢ Owing, however, to the growing specializa- 
tion and costliness of the machinery necessary in 
almost any line of manufacturing, it is not as 
easy as formerly to withdraw capital from an 
unprofitable business. Even the modern corpo- 
rate form of organization lends itself less readily 
to dissolution or to withdrawal of a portion of 
the share of capital than did the partnership. 
The result of all this can be most quickly seen 
by an illustration. 


DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION—ITS RESULTS. 


‘« Let us assume that in a certain industry the 
product, under normal conditions, sells for one 
dollar, and that of this amount twenty-five cents 
is necessary to cover taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, and interest on the normal profits of such 
business. This twenty-five cents may be con- 
sidered as fixed charges, since they are charges 
that the plant is expected to bear even when 
idle. The other seventy ave cents of the price, 
which would include wages, fuel, raw material, 
etc., and which would stop if the factory should 
shut down, may be called operating expenses. 
Now let us suppose that this line of business is 
in the hands of half a dozen or more powerful 
corporations. Some one of these—or its more 
or less reckless manager—thinking to take away 
business from its rivals and ultimately to make a 
good showing for the stockholders, may reduce 
the price to ninety-five cents, although no better 
able to do so than its rivals. Unless the latter 
immediately follow suit they will iose much of 
their business ; but they will not thereby reduce 
their fixed charges. Thgy will therefore argue 
that if they reduce their price to ninety-five cents 
they will lose five cents on every article they sell, 
but that if they do not so reduce they will lose 
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twenty-five cents on every article they do not 
sell within the limits of their normal productive 
capacity. The process is likely to be repeated 
by another cut to ninety cents in some factory. 
This series of reductions may continue until the 
article is sold for seventy-five cents. In fact, 
the price may be reduced a little below that, 
rather than permit the skilled-labor force to be 
broken up and the connection with the markets 
to be lost. 

‘‘This kind of competition is recognized by 
the general public as different from the older 
forms, since to it are applied the terms ‘ war of 
rates,’ ‘cut-throat competition,’ etc. The manu- 
facturers in such a situation recognize that it is a 
case of ‘trust or bust.’ There is an almost irre- 
sistible tendency, apart from the economies of 
combination, for a union of, such warring inter- 
ests to take place. At least a partial confirma- 
tion of this theory of the matter may be found 
in the generally admitted fact that competing 
natural monopolies, such as gas works, railroads, 
etc., go through precisely this experience, and 
that, after doing business for hardly enough to 
pay operating expenses, are forced to combine. 
Professor Hadley well brought this out years 
ago in his ‘Railway Transportation.’ It is be- 
ginning to be seen that the same reason which 
makes railroads combine to a ruinous point—the 
difficulty of withdrawing capital once embarked 
in any enterprise—applies with more and more 
force to all kinds of business. Another fact 
confirming the above theory is the generally de- 
moralized, unprofitable condition of a business 
with abnormally low prices which very often 
precedes the formation of a trust.”’ 


THE DEMAND FOR THE REFERENDUM. 


N the Arena for December Prof. John R. 
Commons shows that many of the argu- 
ments commonly advanced for and against direct 
legislation really miss the true aim of the re- 
form. He says: 

‘« Direct legislation is not strictly a means of 
legislation: it is a check on legislation. But 
none the less it is the most urgent proposition 
before the American public. While theoretic- 
ally basing our Government on the will of the 
people, we have been experimenting for a cen- 
tury to find a machine that will run itself inde- 
pendently of the people. But government is not 
merely a nice set of checks and balances, of 
vetoes and counter-vetoes. It is the outcome of 
the whole life of the people. The executive 
veto and the judiciary veto are irritating substi- 
tutes for the people’s veto. Yet too much must 
not be expected from direct legislatiou. It is to 
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be classed not with legislation proper, but with 
such devices as the secret ballot, the official pri- 
mary, the corrupt practices acts. Its urgency is 
not as a means of bringing in reforms, but as a 
cure for bribery, spoils, and corruption. These 
are indeed the pressing evils of American poli- 
tics. No reform movement, no citizens’ union 
or the like, can fully cope with them. A des- 
potism, a monarchy, an oligarchy, or an aristoc- 


‘racy can be corrupt and survive, for it depends 


upon the army. A republic or a democracy de- 
pends on mutual confidence ; and if bribery and 
corruption shatter this confidence, it is of all 
forms of government the most despicable. It 
can survive only by the army and the police. 


THE ONLY CURE FOR BRIBERY. 


‘»Tne referendum is the only complete and 
specific cure for bribery. It alone goes to the 
source of corruption. It deprives lawmakers 
and executives of their monopoly of legislation. 
The secret ballot, official primaries, civil-service 
reform, proportional representation—these are 
all needful, but they leave to a few the monopoly 
of government and the power to sell at a mo- 
nopoly price. If they should all be adopted, 
the immense interests dependent on legislation 
will pay not less, but more money, and will con- 
trol them. Even public ownership of public 
enterprises, although it ultimately destroys the 
largest corruption fund, must first be brought 
about by legislation ; and this will be the signal 
for exorbitant prices and a carnival of bribery 
more profligate than any hitherto seen. 

‘With the referendum the use of money, 
whether honest or corrupt, will be almost abol- 
ished. The main objection to the referendum is 
that it defeats sound reforms as well as ‘jobs,’ 
because the people lack confidence in their law- 
makers. In the long run it is too conservative. 
It will disappoint the radicals who now advocate 
it. The conservatives who now oppose it will 
be its hottest champions. The initiative will 
give but little help in this direction. Other re- 
forms, particularly proportional representation, 
are needed for progressive legislation. But that 
is in the future. Bribery and corruption must 
first be settled.” , 

Professor Commons calls upon all citizens, con- 
servative and radical, to unite on the referendum 
—+‘‘the only death-blow to bribery.” After that 
is secured the tenure of the political machine and 
the ‘‘ boss ’—with no corporation funds at their 
disposal—will be brief indeed. We may then 
begin to agitate for positive reforms. These may 
be accomplished through the initiative—though 
Professor Commons admits that this institution 
is not an unqualified success in Switzerland. 
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THE CRIME OF AMERICAN PARENTS. 


ee the January Ladies’ Home Journal Mr. Ed- 

ward W. Bok, its editor, expresses himself 
very forcibly on the question of the American 
method of schooling children under fifteen years of 
age. He begins by asking if we realize that at the 
last school term 16,000 children between eight 
and fourteen were taken out of the public schools 


because their nervous systems were wracked . 


‘¢and their minds were incapable of going on 
any further in the infernal cramming system 
which exists to-day in our schools.” Mr. Bok 
thinks that no child should go to school before 
he is seven years of age, and he reminds us that 
in the succeeding seven years the rapid brain 
growth begins to slacken. ‘‘It was planned by 
nature that between the years of seven and fif- 
teen the child should have rest. But what really 
happens to the average child at the age of seven ? 
Is he given this period of rest? Verily, no! 
He enters the school-room and becomes a victim 
of long hours of confinernent—the first mental 
application, mind you, that the child has ever 
known.” The unfortunate is compelled to spend 
hours in study at night, although warning has 
been again and again sounded that ‘‘the fresh 
mental interest of the child of seven cannot be 
advantageously held for more than eight con- 
secutive minutes at a time on any one subject. 
It has been proved that the health of the child 
between seven and ten cannot stand more than 
thirty-five minutes of study during any single 
twenty-four hours.” 


BUSINESS MEN AND CHILDREN. 


‘¢We are constantly admonishing business 
men that they must not continue their work 
after nightfall. Physicians warn men of this, 
and wives echo the warning to their husbands. 
‘Burning the candle at both ends’ has killed 
almost as many men as liquor, say investigators. 
No one will dispute the assertion. Men of com- 
mon sense know that night work after a day of 
business is vitally injurious. Yet in their own 
homes is presented almost every evening the 
sublime picture of children poring from one to 
two hours over lessons. for the next day. And 
while the lesson is to the child exactly what the 
business problem is to the ‘man, we warn men of 
mature growth against the very thing which we 
allow children to do. What a superbly con- 
sistent people we are, to be sure!” 


MR. BOK’S QUOTUM OF EDUCATION. 


‘¢ What to demand of our school system is the 
first step, and if a child, when he reaches the age 
of fifteen, has been taught to read aloud pleas- 
antly and intelligently, to write legibly, to spell 


correctly, to express himself clearly in a letter, 
to count accurately, to use his mind himself, to 
use his fingers so that his hands will be a help to 
him in earning his living—that is all that should 
be expected of the child, either boy or girl. That 
is enough for seven years’ learning in the great 
formative period of life. 

‘¢There must be shorter hours and an absolute 
abolishment of home study before the age of fif- 
teen, and even after fifteen no evening study be- 
yond an hour. 

‘¢Our children must no longer be the prey of 
ignorant and conscienceless politicians who either 
control our boards of education or are a part of 
them—men absolutely unfitted for such work as 
that intrusted to them. 

‘¢ How to get these reforms for their children 
is the next step. They can come only through 
closer codperation of home and school. The 
teacher and parent must come closer together. 
That is the root of the present evil. One means 
toward this end lies in frequent conferences be- 
tween mother and teacher, as is the practice in 
one school of which I know. The teacher must 
better know the timber she is seasoning.” 


GRANT ALLEN. 


NE of the best articles in the Fortnightly 
for December is Mr. Le Gallienne’s ap- 
preciation of Mr. Grant Allen, which is based 
on an intimate friendship of several years. 
Grant Allen died at a moment when there was 
most need of him, and at the saddest time for 
himself. He lived to see not the fulfillment of 
the civilized ideals for which he had battled so 
long, but the overwhelming triumph of all the 
reactionary ideals which he hated and feared. 


A DISAPPOINTED IDEALIST. 


‘¢ A democrat, he lived to see democracy once 
more in the dust and every form of tyranny 
and snobbery firmer than ever in their seats: a 
clear-seer and far-thinker, he lived to see every 
form of superstition reénthroned and England 
seriously dreaming once more of Rome; a citi- 
zen of the world, he lived to see race hatred re- 
vived with medieval fury and narrow patriotism 
once more dividing nations ; a man of peace, he 
lived to see civil freedom threatened by a mili- 
tarism insolent and cruel as the world has ever 
known.” 

For, first of all things, he was an idealist and 
a man of faith : 

‘¢He thought of the world as composed of 
human beings amenable to reason, ductible to 
ideals. Being himself a nature singularly adapt- 
able to the influence of right thinking, he im- 
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agined that the rest of the world was like him. 
Of course he knew, but in his Utopianism he 
hardly remembered sufficiently that the influence 
of ideas on humanity is exceedingly slow and la- 
borious and indeed superficial. To see the right 
was with him to do it. To see the wrong in his 
own nature was at least to struggle to set it 
right. His, in fact, was a nature singularly con- 
formable to moral ideas. But average human 
nature is not. It sees the right, but its warm 
life-forces compel it to do the wrong. As Grant 
Allen once wittily said of a friend, humanity 
‘longs to be a saint, but it loves to be a sinner.’ 

‘¢Grant Allen had a really enviable faculty of 
provoking the world to throw stones. He was 
like a great speaker. However unruly his audi- 
ence, he had but to raise a finger of audacious 
phrase, and, whatever happened afterward, he 
was heard.” 


HIS FAVORITE MOTTO. 


He was one of those men whom Providence 
creates for the especial purpose of differing on 
every conceivable subject with their fellow-coun- 
trymen. And the measure of his hopes was the 
measure of his disappointment. 

Personally he was one of the most delightful 
and best of men. 

‘¢ His favorite motto was ‘ Self-development is 
greater than self-sacrifice ;> but when one re- 
members the deliberate way in which he sacrificed 
all his literary and scientific dreams to the do- 
mestic ideal and preached constantly in his stories 
that a man with a wife and children must be 
husband or father first and artist afterward, one 
realized that when his abstract theories were put 
to the human test, Grant Allen considered first 
the human need in the situation and last of all 
his theories. Moralist as he was, he was far in- 
deed from being a doctrinaire. Grant Allen was 
too great to tell lies, even white lies. He never 
realized the necessity. He could compromise to 
the extent of doing brilliantly the work he hated, 
but more he would not do. No necessity, no 
torture, would have persuaded him to deny or 
suppress the truth that was in him. He might 
write of something else, but whenever he was 
obliged to write of vital matters, whatever it cost 
him he told the truth. 


HIS CAPACITY FOR WORK. 


As a literary workman Grant Allen was prob- 


ably unequaled. His capacity for working un- 
der disadvantages was superhuman. He could 
concentrate his mind like Gladstone, and no in- 
terruption or disturbance would set him off his 
theme. 

‘In the mere mechanical—but how important ! 


—matter of ‘ turning out’ his ‘ copy’ he was quite 
amazing. Any one who has stayed in his house 
will remember how his typewriter could be heard 
as you crossed the hall, punctually beginning to 
click at 9 every morning, and if you eaves- 
dropped you would seldom note a pause in its 
rapid clicking. I don’t think that Grant Allen 
can even once in his life have ‘stopped for a 
word.’ Interruptions made no difference. 1| 
have known him stop in the middle of a sentence 
at the sound of the luncheon gong, and then, 
having found on repairing to the dining-room 
that the gong was a little premature, go back to 
his typewriter and finish the sentence and begin 
another.” 


AS POPULARIZER OF SCIENCE. 


Of his services in popularizing science Mr. Le 
Gallienne says : 

‘« He made science clear, he made it simple, 
he made it interesting, he made it positively ro- 
mantic ; for he was more even than an apt ex- 
ponent, he was no little of a poet, and those 
who see nothing in such books as his ‘ Evolntion- 
ist at Large,’ ‘Colin Clout’s Calendar,’ ‘ Vi- 
gnettes from Nature,’ ‘ Moorland Idylls,’ but clear 
statement and luminous exposition, do scant jus- 
tice to a rare literary gift exercising itself not 
merely with expository skill, but also artistically, 
upon difficult new material. More than clear- 
ness of statement was needed. Some of the 
dullest of writers are as clear as they are dry. 
Grant Allen’s individual clearness came of im- 
agination, as his charm came of an illustrative 
fancy, and a gay humanity applied to subjects 
usually immured from traffic with such frivolous 
qualities. Thus he not only made knowledge 
delightful to know, but delightful to read. In 
short, he gave us something like literary equiva- 
lents of his subjects.” 


AS TALKER. 


He was one of those instructive writers who 
write best when they think least about it. It 
was not natural for him to work self-consciously. 
His style was colloquial and effective. Of his 
conversation Mr. Le Galiienne says : 

‘¢ What an amazing talker he was! No pose 
talk, but talk easily born of his knowledge and 
love of the subject that at the moment occupied 
him. No more brilliant. generalizer can ever 
have lived. Present him with the most unex- 
pected fact or the most complex set of circum- 
stances (as it might seem to you), and he had his 
theory in an instant, and was making it as clear, 
by the aid of his marvelously copious-and exact 
vocabulary, as though he had drawn it on the 
air. And bright things by the score all the way ! 
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His gift of stating the most intricate matter im- 
promptu in a few simple words, and of pouring 
out the most varied and profound learning as 
though he were telling a fairy tale, can hardly 
have been equaled and certainly can never have 
been surpassed.” 


‘< COMPLETELY EMANCIPATED.” 


Grant Allen suffered much from critics, or 
would have suffered much if he had attached to 
them the importance they attribute to themselves. 
He was fiercely attacked for his opinions, but he 
never faltered or hesitated to speak his mind. 
The ‘* Woman Who Did” announced an ag- 
gressive new rule. It was taken as a challenge, 
and the furious attacks which it provoked are 
the best measure of its success. 

‘¢ He was the most completely ‘emancipated’ 
of any recent English mind expressing itself in 
literature. I never observed a trace of that suc- 
cumbing to the inherited habits of thought and 
feeling which even the most ‘advanced’ thinkers 
have developed toward the close of life. He was 
entirely devoid of any form of ‘superstition.’ 
His reason was, to the last, master of the house 
of life. Perhaps he saw a little too clearly, for, 
as his most famous protégée writes : 


“* They nee not clearliest 
Who see all things clear.’” 


THE GAIN TO ROME FROM MODERN SCIENCE. 


R. W. H MALLOCK contributes an arti- 
cle to the November Nineteenth Century 
on ‘*The Intellectual Future of Catholicism.” 
He seems to speak of himself at the close as of 
‘¢one who is not a Catholic.”” He mentions at 
the outset the contrasted crises of the human in- 
tellect, when Christian theology vanquished the 
secular thought of antiquity and when the secu- 
lar science of modern times vanquished Christian 
theology. Mr. Mallock indulges in the word- 
play of giving as the watchwords of these two 
crises—of the first the far-famed cry of Julian, 
‘¢Thou hast conquered, O Galilean!” of the 
second, ‘‘Thou hast conquered, O Galileo!” 
Seemingly a third crisis-is at hand—the victory 
of evolution. 


THE BASIS OF PROTESTANTISM ANNIHILATED. 


Mr. Mallock has made a discovery which im- 
presses him greatly, to the effect that the cosmic 
and historical sciences do not leave Protestantism 
a leg to stand upon. In his own words: 

‘« Let me sum up in as few words as possible 
what science is tending to do in the directions that 
have just been indicated, firstly with regard to 
the Bible and secondly with regard to Christian 


doctrine. It tends to annihilate completely, in 
the eyes of every thinking man, the two great 
principles which are the foundation of what is 
called reformed Christianity. The first of these 
is the principle that the Bible contains in itself a 
clear indication of what Christian doctrine is, 
and is also its own warranty that everything 
which it says is true ; the second is the principle 
that if any further guide is required, we shall 
find it in the beliefs and practices of Christ’s ear- 
liest followers, the fundamental assumption of 
every school of Protestantism being that its own 
creed is that of the first Christians, given back 
to the light by the removal of the superstructures 
of Rome.” 


THE THREE WITNESSES. 


Mr. Mallock calls in support of this pronounce- 
ment the testimony of ‘* Protestant ’’ witnesses 
so diverse as Canon Gore, Dean Farrar, and 
Professor Harnack. The scientific study of the 
story of the Old and New Testaments is ad- 
mitted to reveal in both a mixture of truth and 


‘error; and the same scientific principles applied 


to the history of dogma show that ‘‘ the content 
of orthodoxy was only very gradually arrived 
at by the orthodox.” 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN ORGANISM. 


Mr. Mallock makes use of these conclusions in 
Chapter III., of which the captions are sufficient 
indication: ‘‘ Emergence of the necessity for 
some living infallible authority. Rome alone 
can make any successful claim to this. Absurdity 
of all Protestant theories.”’ 

Chapter IV. represents ‘‘the Roman Church 
conceived of as a serio-spiritual organism devel- 
oped in accordance with the laws of all organic 
evolution.”” Mr. Mallock appeals to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy and proceeds : 

‘¢ We have before us in the Church of Rome 
an organism whose history corresponds in the 
minutest way with the process of organic evolu- 
tion as modern science reveals it to us, while 
Protestantism will appear as an organism so low 
down in the scale that its evolution seems hardly 
to have yet begun. It is almost structureless ; 
it is made up of heterogeneous yet similar parts ; 
it has no single brain by which the whole body 
is guided, and new sects are born from it by the 
simple process of fission. The Church of Rome, 
on the contrary, by a process of continuous 
growth has developed, through the differentia- 
tion of parts, an increasingly conscious unity and 
a single organ of thought and historic memory, 
constantly able to explain and to restate doctrine 
and to attest, as though from personal experi- 
ence, the facts of its earliest history.” 
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PLATO, ARISTOTLE, SPENCER. 


Mr. Mallock thus states his philosophic fore- 
cast : 

‘« Just as Rome has absorbed Platonism in the 
fourth gospel and in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and has absorbed Aristotelianism in the doctrine 
of Christ’s real presence in the eucharist, so we 
may naturally expect that it will, in its theory of 
its own nature, absorb some day the main ideas 
of that evolutionary philosophy which many peo- 
ple imagine destined to accomplish its destruc- 
tion ; and may find in the Spencerian philosophy 
a basis for its own authority, like that with 
which Aristotle supplied it for its. doctrine of 
transubstantiation.” 

The personal attitude of the writer is ap- 
parently given in these closing words : 

‘‘Tf one who is not a Catholic may venture to 
give such an opinion, it appears to me that, the 
credibility of any religion being granted, the in- 
tellectual prospects of Christianity were never 
more reassuring than they are as now repre- 
sented by the prospects of the Church of Rome, 
under the pressure of historical criticism and the 
philosophy of organic evolution.” 


CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 
HE Nineteenth Century for December con- 
tains a fascinating paper, by Prince Kro- 
potkin, on ‘‘ Meteorites and Comets,’’ which does 
a great deal to compensate us for the failure of 
the celestial fireworks expected in November last. 


METEORITES AS MESSENGERS. 


Meteorites, as Humboldt pointed out, are the 
only medium with which the inhabitants of the 
earth are brought into direct intercourse with 
interplanetary and, since their relationship to 
comets has been established, with interstellar 
space. They have, therefore, a fascination for 
the ordinary man’s mind which nothing terres- 
trial can have. 

‘¢« Clusters of those little bodies out of which 
both meteorite swarms and comets are composed 
—perhaps vapors which suddenly pass from the 
gaseous state into the solid state, as Daubrée 
was inclined to think—circulate in the infinite 
space in which the sun, with all the planets at- 
tached to it, is moving. When such clusters 
meet our solar system in their wanderings they 
enter it in virtue of the attraction exercised upon 
them by the sun, and they describe around our 
luminary a parabolic curve which carries them 
away, after this short visit, back to the unfathom- 
able interstellar regions. We take notice of them 
during this short passage, and as the cluster ap- 
proaches the sun, and while it flies round it at a 


tremendous speed and becomes luminous in this 
part of its course, we catch a glimpse of it, either 
in the shape of a small nebulosity which is only 
visible through the telescope or under the aspect 
of an elegant tailed comet in which men see the 
announcement of coming misfortunes.”’ 


SHORT-DISTANCE AND LONG-DISTANCE METEORS. 


These we may describe as long-distance mete- 
orites. The short-distance meteorites are those 
forming a permanent part of the solar system, 
and are much more modest in their idea of space 
and time. 

‘¢The investigations which were made with a 
special ardor after 1833 had firmly established 
the fact that the tiny meteorites are grouped into 
rings of different density, which revolve round 
the sun, and some of which intersect or pass very 
close by the orbit of the earth.” 

The solar meteorites make up in speed, how- 
ever, what they lack in endurance, for they move 
in space at a speed which is only attained by 
comets. 


TWISTING THE LEONIDS’ TAIL. 


When a comet having wandered into our sys- 
tem is captured by solar attraction, it shows at 
once a tendency to segregate and split up into 
several comets or into rings of meteorites, which 
tend in turn to break up into groups, and such a 
process is even now taking place with the ab- 
sentee leonids of November 15. Prince Kro- 
potkin twists the leonids’ tail with a vengeance 
and holds up to ridicule their efforts to over- 
whelm the earth. The largest meteorite that 
ever fell to earth weighed no more than eighteen 
tons, while the tenuity of comets is such that 
they might easily be carried in a sack. 

‘Our aérial surroundings and the extremely 
rarefied gases which undoubtedly spread far be- 
yond what may be properly described as the 
earth’s atmosphere are a far better protection of 
the earth than might have been imagined at first 
sight. As to the smail meteorites, they certainly ° 
reach the earth in formidable numbers. It has 
been calculated that every year no fewer than 
146,000,000,000 of them enter our atmosphere, 
where they continue to float in the shape of va- 
pors or microscopical dust. But if all that dust 
were evenly distributed over the whole surface of 
the globe, it would take a hundred thousand 
years to raise that surface by one single inch.” 


NO DANGER FROM COMETS. 


Though the earth has more than once passed 
through the tail of a comet, the chances of a col- 
lision with the head are extremel* small, and if 
such a collision took place its effect upon the life 
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of our globe would hardly be noticed, while the 
passage of the earth through a swarm of Biela 
meteorites would make at most a slight change 
in the weather. 


THE MORAL OF METEORS. 


The average meteorite, from the time of its 
entry into our atmosphere, lives a short but 
brilliant life of a few seconds. Like those who 
jook out for it on earth, it passes quickly into 
dust. It seems to differ from its human ad- 
mirers only in its incapacity to do a little harm 
before it dies. 

‘¢ Coming as it does from cosmical space and en- 
dowed with a tremendous velocity of about twenty- 
eight miles per second (to which the velocity 
of the earth itself must be added if our planet 
and the meteorite fly in opposite directions), its 
considerable kinetic energy is spent in com. 
pressing the gases which it meets as soon as it 
reaches the utmost limits of our atmosphere. 
The gases become incandescent and so much 
raise the temperature of the stone that the sur- 
face of an aérolith becomes glazed, while the tiny 
meteorite is entirely vaporized before it reaches 
the surface of the earth. Nothing but vapors 
added to our atmosphere or some cosmical dust, 
such as has been collected by Nordenskjéld 
on the virgin snows of Spitzbergen, remains 
after the most brilliant display of shooting stars.” 


HOW STANDARD TIME IS OBTAINED. 


i? Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for De- 

cember Mr. T. B. Willson describes the proc- 
ess used at the observatories for obtaining 
standard time. 

The prevailing notion that the sun itself sup- 
plies the correct time is shown by Mr. Willson to 
be absurd, since ‘‘ the sun—that is, asun dial—is 
only correct on a few days in each year, and 
during the intervening times gets as far as a 
whole quarter hour fast or slow.” 

It is true that the variations in sun time are 
now accurately known, and it will doubtless occur 
to many readers that correct time might be ob- 
tained from the sun by making proper allow- 
ance, but here we encounter the difficulty of 
observing the sun’s position with sufficient exact- 
ness. It is far more difficult to accurately locate 
the large disk of the sun than the single point 
made by a star, and it is for this reason that as- 
tronomers have come to depend almost wholly 
upon the stars for obtaining accurate time. Now 
as to the method : 

‘¢ There are several hundred stars whose posi- 
tions have beex established with the greatest ac- 
curacy by the most careful observations at a 


’ world. 


number of the principal observatories of the 
If a star’s exact position is known, it 
can readily be calculated when it will pass the 
meridian of any given place—that is, the instant 
it will cross a north-and-south line through the 
place. The data regarding these stars are all 
published in the nautical almanacs, which are 
got out by several-different observatories for the 
use of navigators and all others who have uses for 
them. These stars are known as ‘ clock stars.’ 


ACCURACY IN CLOCKS. 


‘¢ Every observatory is provided with at least 
one, or, better, several clocks that are very ac- 
curate indeed. Every appliance and precaution 
which science can suggest is resorted to to make 
these clocks accurate. The workmanship is, of 
course, very fine. What is known as the ‘re- 
taining click’ prevents their losing a single beat 
while being wound. The small variations in the 
length of the pendulum which changes of tem- 
perature would cause are offset by compensation. 
The rise of the mercury in the pendulum bob, if 


_ the weather grows warmer, shortens the pendu- 


lum precisely as much as the expansion of its rod 
lengthens it, and conversely if it becomes colder. 
Such clocks, too, are set on stone piers built up 
from below the surface of the ground and wholly 
independent of the building itself. Often the 
clocks are made with air-tight cases, and some- 
times are placed in tightly closed chambers, only 
to be entered when absolutely necessary. Some 
fine clocks even have appliances for offsetting 
barometric changes, but these affect such clocks 
less than other influences or imperfections which 
cannot be accounted for, and thus they are sel- 
dom provided against. 

‘¢The astronomer’s principal clock—the one 
he uses in all his calculations—marks what is 
known as sidereal, not ordinary, time. The 
revolution of the earth in its orbit sets the sun 
back in its place in the heavens at the rate of 
about four minutes a day, or one whole day in a 
year, so that this clock, indicating star time, 
gains this amount and is only with ordinary 
clocks once a year. After it is once adjusted no 
attempt is made to regulate it exactly, as the as- 
tronomer would better calculate its differences 
than disturb its regulation, always provided its 
rate is very uniform and accurately known. 

‘«Qne or more of the other clocks, however, 
are made to show ordinary time and corrected by 
observations taken every few days. It is from 
this clock that the standard time is sent out. 


THE CHRONOGRAPH. 


‘¢Tt ss possible to connect any of these clocks 
telegraphically with an instrument in the ob- 
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servatory known as a chronograph. It consists 


of a cylinder witha sheet of paper around it, on- 


which rests a pen connected with the telegraphic 
instrument which follows the beats of the clock. 
The cylinder is turned slowly by clock-work, 
and the pen, carried slowly along by a screw, 
describes a spiral on the paper with jogs or 
teeth in it about a quarter of an inch apart, 
caused by the beats of the clock. In this way 






































A SHORT SECTION FROM THE PAPER BAND OF THE CHRONO- 
GRAPH CYLINDER, SHOWING TRACINGS OF PEN CONNECTED 
WITH Crocks: 1, seconds of sidereal clock ; 2, both sidereal 
and common clocks; 3-10, the tracings of the mean-time 
clock fall steadily behind the other; 11, sidereal only; 12, 
connected with observer’skey. Theextra teeth show when 
a star passed each of the five spider lines. At the extreme 
right is a “‘rattle,”* put in to show where the observation 
is on the cylinder. 


the astronomer secures a visible record of the 
beating of his clock, or rather of the movements 
of his telegraphic recorder. Thus if he has an- 
other key on the same circuit with the clock 
connected with his chronograph recorder, and 
should touch it between the beats of his clock, 
it would put in an extra jog or tooth on his 
record, and it will show, what he could not have 
told in any other way, in just what part of the 
second he touched this key, whether in the first 
or last part of the second, and precisely how far 
from either end—that is, he can determine frac- 
tions of a second with great nicety.” 


OBSERVATIONS BY TRANSIT. 


The astronomer, in fact, has such a key at the 
telescope which he uses to make his observations 
in taking time, so that when he wishes to record 
the precise instant at which anything takes place 
which comes within his view he has only to press 
the key in his hand and an extra tooth will be 
put into the clock’s record, somewhere among 
the reguiar teeth representing clock-beats. Thus 
the instant of his observation will be recorded in 
the diock’s time. Comparing this recorded time 


of the observation with the calculated time of the 
event observed as given in the almanacs, he can 
tell how nearly ‘‘ right” the clock is. 

In making observations on the ‘clock stars”’ 
the astronomer uses a rather small telescope, 
known as a transit. ‘This is placed with the 
nicest accuracy on a north-and-south line. It 
can turn vertically, but cannot move sidewise 
out of its line. 

Every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
error. For example, the astronomer watches a 
star as it is carried by the earth’s rotation past 
five spider lines stretched across the ‘‘ field” of 
his transit instrument ; he presses his key—that 
is, makes a record—as the star crosses each 
line ; he then takes the average of these five ob- 
servations. In addition to this, he usually makes 
observations on at least four clock stars, giving 
him twenty observations to average up and de- 
termine by. 

‘¢Such observations are made every three or 
four evenings, and thus the clocks are not given 
time to get far out of the way. It is not usual 
for a good clock to show a variation of more than 
half a second. If the astronomer finds that his 


clock which is sending the time is running a 
fraction of a second slow, he goes to it and lays 
on the top of the pendulum bob a minute clip- 
ping of metal, which is equivalent to shortening 


the pendulum an infinitesimal amount. When 
he takes his next observation he discovers how 
his clock has’ been affected, and again treats it 
accordingly. Thus the time that is sent out 
automatically by the clock is kept always correct 
within a small fraction of a second. Those who 
receive the time sometimes arrange electro-mag- 
nets near the pendulums of their clocks, which 
act with the beats of the observatory clocks, and 
their attraction is enough to hold or accelerate 
the pendulums as needed to make them syn- 
chronize with the observatory clock.” 


THE “ HOTTEST HEAT.” 
iw the January McClure’s Mr. Sturgis B. Rand 


gives an interesting account of his visit to 
the electrical furnaces at Niagara Falls, which 
he calls the hottest furnaces in the world. Here 
clay is melted to form aluminum, a metal as 
precious a few years ago as gold. Lime and 
carbon, the most infusible of all the elements, 
are joined by intense heat in the curious new 
compound, calcium carbide, a bit of which 
dropped into water decomposes almost explosive- 
ly, producing the new illuminating gas, acety- 
lene. Pure phosphorus and phosphates are made 
in large quantities, and also carborundum—gem 
crystals as hard as a diamond and as beautiful 























asa ruby. An extensive plant is building for 
the manufacture of graphite, such as is used in 
lead-pencils, electrical appliances, etc. Graphite 
has been mined from the earth for thousands of 
years. It is pure carbon, first cousin to the 
diamond. Ten years ago the suggestion of 
its manufacture would have seemed absolutely 
ridiculous to the scientific world. But the new 
heat intensities which electricity has made pos- 
sible produce graphite as easily as Mr. Ar- 
mour’s establishment produces soap. ‘Mr. Rand 
says that the Niagara Falls furnaces have not 


yet been able to produce diamonds in quanti- . 


ties, ‘‘ but one day they may be shipped in peck 
boxes from these great furnaces. This is no 
mere dream. The commercial manufacture of 
diamonds has already had the serious considera- 
tion of level-headed, far-seeing business men, 
and it may be accounted a distinct probability.” 


THE SOURCE OF THE HEAT. 


The Niagara furnaces use in the performance 
of these wonders a heat of more than 6,500° F. 
They have been able to get this intense energy 
in manufacturing forms through the ‘chaining 
of Niagara.”’ 

‘¢ A thousand horse-power from the mighty 
falls is conveyed as electricity over a copper wire, 
changed into heat and light between the tips of 
carbon electrodes, and there works its wonders. 
In principle the electrical furnace is identical 
with the electric light. It is scarcely twenty 
years since the first electrical furnaces of: real 
practical utility were constructed; but if the 
electrical furnaces to-day in operation at Niagara 
Falls alone were combined into one, they would, 
as one scientist speculates, make a glow so bright 
that it could be seen distinctly trom the moon— 
a hint for the astronomers who are seeking meth- 
ods for communicating with the inhabitants of 
Mars. One furnace has been built in which an 
amount of heat energy equivalent to 700 horse- 
power is produced in an are cavity not larger 
than an ordinary water tumbler.”’ 


A THERMOMETER FoR 6,000°. 


‘«The furnace has a provoking way of burning 
up all of the thermometers and heat-measuring 
devices which are applied to it. A number of 
years ago a clever German, named Segar, in- 
vented a series of little cones composed of vari- 
ous infusible earths like clay and feldspar. He 
so fashioned them that one in the series would 
melt at 1,620° F., another at 1,800°, and so on 
up. If the cones are placed in a pottery kiln, the 
potter can tell just what degree of temperature he 
has reached by the melting of the cones one after 
another. But in Mr. Acheson’s electrical fur- 
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naces all the cones would burn up and disappear 
in two minutes. The method employed for, in 
some measure, coming at the heat of the electric- 
al furnace is this: a thin filament of platinum is 
heated red-hot—1,800° F.—by a certain current 
of electricity. A delicate thermometer is set 
three feet away and the reading is taken. Then, 
by a stronger current, the filament is made white- 
hot—3,400° F.—and the thermometer moved 
away until it reads the same as it read before. 
Two points in the distance-scale are thus obtained 
as a basis of calculation. The thermometer is then 
tried by an electrical furnace. To be kept at the 
same marking it must be placed much further 
away than in either of the other instances. <A 
simple computation of the comparative distances 
with relation to the two well-ascertained tempera- 
tures gives approximately, at least, the temper- 
ature of the electrical furnace. Some other 
methods are also employed. None are regarded 
as perfectly exact ; but they are near enough to 
have yielded some very interesting and valuable 
statistics regarding the power of various tem- 
peratures. For instance, it has been found that 
aluminum becomes a limpid liquid at from 4,050° 
to 4,320° F., and that lime melts at from 4,940° 
to 5,400°, and magnesia at 4,680°.” 


CHIVALRY AMONG ANIMALS. 


R. WOODS HUTCHINSON contributes to 

the Contemporary Review for December a 

very interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Animal Chiv- 
alry.” He maintains that animals have a very 
distinct and high sense of duty and a keen sense 
of shame at failure to live up to it. In this paper 
he describes the attitude of animals toward the 
young or the defenseless females of their own 
and other species, toward women, and toward 
men. He says it is only a very morose and ill- 
tempered dog who will seriously attack young 
kittens, although they will worry every full- 
grown cat without mercy. The custom of de- 
fending younger or weaker members of their 
own species is widely spread throughout the 
animal kingdom. Catch a little pig, and the 
moment its squeal of distress is heard the whole 
herd of fifty or sixty full-grown pigs will charge 
down upon you, bristles up, tusks gnashing, and 
fierce, barking war-cry ringing. If you drop 
the little pig and it ceases to squeal the herd 
will stop suddenly, stare about them in a dazed 
and puzzled manner, and then work off their 
excitement by fighting each other. On the plains 


the cry of the calf will bring every horned ani- 
mal within three-quarters of a mile down upon 
you fighting mad. 

Animals, ‘says Dr. Hutchinson, have never yet 
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succeeded in absolutely steeling their heart against 
the cry of infantile distress; man alone has 
reached this pinnacle of virtue. As for polite- 
ness to women, animals carry this to an extraor- 
dinary extent : 

‘No self-respecting dog will bite a female, 
except in the extremest need of self-defense ; 
though I am sorry to say that the lady herself, as 
a rule, has no scruple whatever about punishing, 
to the full extent of her power, any individual 
of the opposite sex that happens to be inferior to 
her in size or strength. . And indeed, like the 
woman in the crowded ’bus, she is inclined to 
demand her privileges as rights. A vixenish 
female will make more trouble in a pack of 
hounds than any three of the sterner sex, for 
whenever dissatisfied she hasn’t the slightest re- 
serve about speaking out at once, and as her 
cause is extremely likely to be championed, upon 
general principles, by some chivalrous male, a 
free fight is frequently the result. So strong is 
this unwillingness to ‘strike a female’ that it 
really becomes a most annoying obstacle in at- 
tempting to clear a neighborhood of wolves, as 
few male dogs will attack a she wolf or in some 
cases even follow her trail.” 

Dr. Hutchinson says the same kind of thing is 
noticed among horses. Savage farm horses that 
cannot be worked alongside of any other horse, 
on account of their temper, may safely be yoked 
alongside of a mare. Mares, on the other hand, 
will attack either horse or mare without the 
slightest hesitation, but no serious or retaliatory 
resistance is offered by the horse. 





THE NATURAL RIGHT TO A NATURAL DEATH. 


HE Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin’s address be- 
fore the American Social Science Associ- 
ation at Saratoga in September last is published 
in full for the first time in the St. Paul Medical 
Journal for December. This address has been 
the occasion of much newspaper comment, a 
great part of which was based, unfortunately, 
on imperfect reports of Judge Baldwin’s re- 
marks. 

The purpose of the address was to raise the 

query whether the physician’s aid in prolonging 
life when debility or disease is about to close its 
course may not sometimes be pressed too far. 
. «There are certain maladies that attack the 
human frame which are necessarily fatal, and 
others which naturally end in a speedy death, 
but may be so treated as to lead to a protracted 
state of weakness and suffering incompatible 
with any enjoyment of life or useful activity, 
and from which there can be no real hope of 
ultimate recovery. 
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‘‘In uncivilized nations such diseases are of 
short duration. They are either left to take 
their course without interference or the patient 
is expedited on his journey to the grave. 

‘¢ In civilized-nations, and particularly of late 
years, it has become the pride of many in the 
medical profession to prolong such lives at any 
cost of discomfort or pain to the sufferer or of 
suspense and exhaustion to his family. 

‘¢The patient has come to a point where he 
cannot bear the thought of eating. The throat 
declines to swallow what the stomach is no longer 
able to digest. He craves nothing but to be let 
alone. A few hours, and nature will come to 
his release. She is already, perhaps, fast throw- 
ing him into that happy unconsciousness of pain 
which we call lethargy. It is no time-iimited 
disease, with a stated course to run, after which, 
if the patient lives, health may return. The 
vital forces have been spent. The main spring 
is broken and the watch has run down. It can 
be made to tick feebly for a minute or two by 
shaking it hard enough; but cuz bono? Only 
another main spring can mend it. Only another 
soul, another world, can give value to this human 
life that is ready to flicker out because it is worn 
out. 


SHOULD LIFE BE ARTIFICIALLY PROLONGED ? 


‘¢ The family ask the doctor if there is no hope, 
and he responds with some sharp stimulant ; 
some hypodermic injection ; some transfusion or 
infusion to fill out for a few hours the bloodless 
veins ; some device for bringing oxygen into the 
congested lungs that cannot breathe the vital 
air; some cunning way of stimulating another 
organ to do the stomach’s work; or perhaps 
with strychnine ta poison the fountains of life 
into spasmodic activity as they struggle to reject 
it. The sufferer wakes to pain and gasps back 
to a few more days or weeks of life. 

‘¢ Were they worth the having? Do they 
bring life or a parody of life? Has nature— 
that is, the divine order of things—been helped 
or thwarted? For the time, thwarted ; but not 
for long. The suffering, or at best the lethargic 
existence, has been successfully protracted, but 
the body will soon falter and fail in the unwont- 
ed functions forced upon parts of it made for 
other uses, and death come, to the relief of the 
dying and the living alike. 

‘¢ Nature had kindly smoothed the sufferer’s 
pillow by leading the way to that gradual ex- 
haustion of the vital powers which follows the | 
refusal of the stomach to receive or to digest 
food. To force nutriment into the system in 
such a case through other channels is simply to 
prolong a useless struggle at the cost of misery 
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to the patient and to the profit of no one but the 
doctor and the nurse.” 

Judge Baldwin should not be understood as 
decrying the use of all reasonable means for the 
restoration of health. Still less does he advo- 
cate or palliate suicide under any circumstances. 
He says: 

‘« Every man is set on earth as a soldier is set 
at a post of duty. Assuming that he has been 
rightfully set there by the will of God or in the 
order of the universe, he is, like the soldier, 
barred from deserting his station until he is re- 
lieved by the authority that assigned him to it. 
Suicide, in other words, is inadmissible, however 
empty and burdensome life may have become. 


MAN’S DUTY IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 


‘¢ But the man struck by fatal illness is called 
off from his post by the power that put him 
there. He is, no doubt, under obligation to 
aid nature in resisting the attack when it comes, 
so far as concerns the use of the usual and natu- 
ral means of defense. If its violence will be 
mitigated by the cessation of labor, by change 
of diet, by change of air, by the use of medi- 
cines, resort should ordinarily be had to these 
palliations if in his power. If a recovery is 
possible all means of recovery should be ex- 
hausted. 

‘¢ But need he go further? Is he bound by 
any rule of religion or law of conduct to swallow 
down stimulants the only effect of which can be 
to excite the failing organs of the body for a 
brief time, and a brief time only, into an action 
natural in health, but unnatural in mortal dis- 
ease? Is not this rather cowardice than forti- 
tude ? 

‘¢The call has come. The'sentry is to be re- 
iieved. Not one new sentry, but a dozen are ready 
to take his place ; for where is the position in the 
world that the world cannot well fill, and fill at 
once, if a vacancy occurs, from a crowd of wait- 
ing applicants? To hang back, to ‘lag a super- 
fluous veteran on the stage’ after hearing and 
feeling the summons to go seems rather in the line 
of shirking one’s duty than of doing one’s duty. 

‘¢7T speak only of the hopeless case. I am 
thinking of the victim of: a cancer which has 
pursued its way to the verge of some vital organ ; 
of the sufferer from consumption worn to a 
shadow of his former self; of him whom, as we 
say, the doctors have ‘given up,’ and who is 
simply lingering on the brink of a kindly grave ; 
of the old man whose years have run their course 
and left him no strength to meet some malady 
with which youth might successfully contend, 
but under which his life is gently and painlessly 
ebbing away.” 


THE PHYSICIAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 


The editor of the St. Paul Medical Journal 
says by way of comment on Judge Baldwin’s 
conclusions : 

‘¢ The address is an interesting, scholarly, and 
exhaustive discussion of the subject of which it 
treats, and theoretically we can agree with the 
main conclusion reached by its distinguished 
author—namely, that to prolong life by a few 
hours or even days, at the cost of much pain and 
agony and against the desire of the sufferer who 
is dying of a disease from which recovery is im- 
possible, is cruelty rather than mercy. Practi- 
cally, however, in view of the limitations of our 
present knowledge, we must condemn the views 
expressed by Judge Baldwin as being dangerous 
and unscientific. He admits that ‘if a recovery 
is possible all means of recovery should be ex. 
hausted.’. Who is to decide whether or no re- 
covery be possible in a certain case? I doubt if 
there is a physician of large experience who can- 
not point to living patients whose recovery from 
a certain illness he had declared and believed 
impossible, but who are to-day active, useful, and 
happy citizens. Even in those dreadful cases of 
malignant disease to which he refers, modern 
surgery is daily recording new achievements 
where months and even vears of comfortable 
life have been given to the victim who had 
been previously condemned to a speedy death. 
‘ Never give up your patient while he breathes’ 
was the advice of a distinguished surgeon in an 
address to students, and it is sound advice. 
When medicine becomes an exact science, when 
the physician can predict unerringly the outcome 
of disease and can declare with absolute certainty 
(life is certainly too precious to be satisfied with 
‘all reasonable possibilities’) that death is ap- 
proaching, then perhaps it will be right for him 
to ‘bow before the awful will’ and to be content 
with soothing the last moments of him ‘who is 
simply lingering on the brink of a kindly grave.’ 
If, however, there is even a remote possibility of 
snatching the sufferer from that grave and re- 
storing him to life, it seems to us that the duty 
of the physician is clear. To all of this we are 
sure Judge Baldwin will give his hearty assent ; 
but we believe that he has erred in attributing to 
medicine an infallibility which she does not pos- 
sess. In the case of the infant, with a congeni- 
tal defect which surgery can remedy only at the 
expense of making its life a ‘daily and hopeless 
misery,’ the responsibility does not rest with the 
surgeon, as a rule, but with the parents, and we 
have yet to meet the mother who would not de- 
mand the life of her new-born babe, no matter 
what the circumstances, or the surgeon who 
would refuse it to her.”’ 
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A WOMAN AS TIGER HUNTER. 


{ON HUNTER is a véle which in a figurative 
sense is often attributed to women, but the 
story of a woman who has distinguished herself 
as literally a tiger hunter and tiger killer still 
awakens a sensation of novelty. Isabel Savory, 
in the December Lady’s Realm, reproduces the 
narrative of a friend, Miss Grahame, to whose 
rifle at least three tigers fell. It was in a Dec- 
can jungle, with the temperature 104° in the 
shade, where Miss Grahame and two gentlemen 
friends went a-shooting. She says: 

‘¢] wore a long thin coat and knickerbockers 
of green shikar material, a spine-pad sewed in- 
side the coat and another hooked outside, a huge 
pith helmet with a wet rag inside on my head, 
and a pair of dogskin gloves with half the fingers 
cut off, which enabled one to hold the burning 
barrels.” 

‘MY FIRST TIGER.” 


The three hunters perched up in trees while 
the beaters set about beating up the prey. At 
last the tiger appeared—‘‘a picture of fearful 
beauty. He halted ten yards from the captain’s 
tree. The captain fired and hit him in the back. 
Then Miss Grahame and the captain both fired 
and missed. Miss Grahame continues : 

‘¢This was too much. In one moment, like a 
flash, he darted round, galloped at the tree, 
sprang about half way up, and then swarmed up 
the rest as quickly and easily as possible. Shall 
| ever know such a fearful moment in my whole 
life again? To see that vast and terrible body 
flying up the tree more quickly than any cat; to 
see my poor friend jumping on to his feet, both 
barrels fired and helpless! His hand was on the 
edge of the machén, and the tiger’s mouth, 
closing upon it, tore his finger all down the back 
of it to the bone. . . . But at the same time the 
tiger's back as he clasped the trunk of the tree 
presented a difficult but not impossible shot. I 
had one barrel left. It was about eighty yards. 
I fired, and have never thanked Heaven so fer- 
vently as when I saw the tiger drop at once to 
the ground. But, with nine catlike lives, he was 
not dead; he walked off and disappeared. . . . 
We dared not look for him then and there, dying 
and savage, in such dangerous ground. But 
next morning we found him cold and stiff. He 
was a magnificent male tiger, very large and 
heavy, with enormous paws and mustache—a 
splendid ‘ great cat.’”’ 


‘(MISS SAHIB’’ AND ‘‘ STRIPES’ FACE TO FACE. 


The next adventure described was with a man- 
eating tiger. The natives were surprised to see 
‘‘Miss Sahib” preparing to join in the bunt. 


Ten minutes after the beat began ‘‘Stripes”’ 
emerged, going at a great pace through the un. 
derwood. ‘‘ Miss Sahib” fired twice. The first 
shot certainly failed. ‘‘ He galloped off, roarin 
with unusual grandeur.” ‘The three hunters 
came down from their tree perches, and finding 
traces of blood, concluded that the tiger was 
badly hit and would be dead in half an hour. 
So they had tiffin and then followed his track. 
Miss Grahame proceeds : 

‘¢Again we followed the fresh pugs (foot- 
marks), and were stealing in line through the 
trees and grass when our hearts stood still. 
There was a spring, with a hideous roar ; bound- 
ing through the cover with open mouth, his tail 
lashing his sides, his whole fur bristling, dashed 
the tiger straight upon us. Heavens! what a 
sight for our unprepared eyes! I could see noth- 
ing, owing to the beast’s tremendous speed, but’ 
a shadowy form, with two large lamps of fire fixed 
on me with an unmeaning stare as it literally flew 
at me. Such was the vision of a moment. The 
trees were so thick I dared not shoot till he was 
close, for I had time, even then, to recollect’ that 
everything depended upon keeping cool and kill- 
ing him if possible. I fired straight at his chest. 
On he came. Again I fired, without moving at 
all ; and then instinctively, almost miraculously, 
I darted to the left as the tiger himself date 


past me—so close that I found his blood splashed: 


over my gun-barrels afterward. Captain F 


had fired two shots sideways, one of which missed 
altogether and the other only knocked out the 
tiger’s canine teeth. It was an awfulescape. In 
fact, it was the nearest shave I have ever had of 
my life. To cut a long story short, we found 
my tiger next morning, dead. If there is any 
episode in my life to which I look back with a 
special thrill, it is that; if 1 have one trophy 
now which I care about, it is his skin.” 

The third tiger was shot dead on the spot by 
Miss Grahame from her perch in the tree. 


A WOMAN’S VISIT TO MANILA DURING THE 
WAR WITH SPAIN. 

66 RINGSJAA" (September 30) contains 
an interesting article by Astrid Naess 
describing her sojourn in Manila during the 
Spanish-American War. The steamer on which 
she had taken passage was bringing a cargo of 
cement from Glasgow, but no sooner had it got’: 
within sight of its destination than it was ordered 
by Admiral Dewey to make itself scarce at once, 
with cement, passengers, and all. The captain 
was beside himself with rage over his fool’s 
errand, but the Americans were unmoved by his 
signaled entreaties. ‘There was no help for it— 
back he had to go. Astrid Naess, however, 
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being a Norwegian with no small share of the 


Norse importunity and determination, was not to’ 


be easily vanquished, and, being a woman, had 
no mind to be summarily disposed of like so 
much cement. She had come to see Manila, and 
Manila she would see. Fortunately the steamer 
had with it the mails from Iloilo, and after an 
excited conference it was decided that they 
should signal that they had British letters to de- 
liver. Back came the reply: ‘‘Come within 
hail.” 

This order was at once complied with. An 
American officer now came on board, but brought 
with him the strictest orders from the admiral 
requiring the steamer’s departure without delay 
with cargo and passengers ; only the mails might 
pass. Astrid Naess, however, was the possessor 
of a letter of recommendation to Admiral Dewey 
and did not lose hope. Another passenger, an 
Englishman, whose home was in Manila, sent a 
letter to the British admiral on board the Jm- 
mortalité. He awaited the answer in great sus- 
pense. Himself married to a Spanish lady and 
having nephews in the Spanish army, he had 
been intrusted, partly through the Spanish con- 
sul-general at Singapore, partly through the gov- 
ernor-general at Iloilo, with Spanish telegrams, 
official dispatches, and documents from the 
government at Madrid to Conde Augustino, 
governor-general of Manila. 


‘€A SOFT-HEARTED LIEUTENANT. 


After half an hour’s suspense the admiral’s 
adjutant boarded the vessel. The admiral re- 
gretted that in view of the dangers of war and 
possible bombardment he could not allow any la- 
dies on shore. All foreign and American ladies 
had been sent to Hong Kong. He could make no 
exception. He could not undertake the respon- 
sibility of looking after ladies under the. present 
‘circumstances. Then a bright idea struck Astrid 
Naess. As the others withdrew she confided to 
the adjutant with due-.solemnity the fact that 
smuggled into the mail-bags ihe steamer had 
brought were important official telegrams and 
dispatches from the Spanish Government at 
Madrid to the authorities at Manila. Her strong 
American sympathies had forbidden her silence 
regarding these. The adjutant was startled, and 
her reiterated request that she must herself see 
the admiral in order to make other communica- 
tions was at once complied with, the officer him- 
self expressing his warmest thanks to the lady 
for the information she had given. Then only 
were the mails confiscated, together with the lug- 
gage of the hapless Englishman, and Astrid 
Naess was forthwith escorted on board the ad- 
miral’s ship. Dewey was at first very angry that 
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his officer had acted against orders, but pres- 
ently his anger gave way to his natural geniality, 
and what was left of it found vent in the dry, 
half-humorous grumble: ‘‘ Ah, you are good for 
nothing in war, you damned soft-hearted lieu- 
tenant that cannot even withstand a woiman’s 
eyes!” 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. 


The victory, then, was the lady’s. Not only 
did she receive permission to land, but the gal- 
lant admiral gave her two of his own officers to 
escort her on board the British warship Jmmor. 
talité, which lay midway between the American 
station, Cavite, and the entrance to Manila. All 
the neutral foreign warships lay here, reaching 
far out into the bay. There were two French, 
several Germans, Austrians also, Italians, and 
Japanese. ‘The steamer which had come to bring 
cement to Manila, but had only left a lady, was 
vanishing beyond the horizon when they boarded 
the Jmmortalité, avd the adjutant assured her 
that now, indeed, at Manila they would have to 
keep her. 

The article describes interestingly and with 
many illustrations life in Manila and the charac- 
ter and customs of the natives. The Filipinos 
are smaller than other Asiatic races, but of 
stronger constitution and extremely well propor- 
tioned. There is a bold, brave, hearty boyishness 
about them, which they keep even into old age, 
as they do their jet-black hair. They are chival- 
rous to their women, who are almost without 
exception very good-looking. The ladies of 
Manila, we learn, have a curious fashion. They 
drive along the Corso in the most brilliant ball 
costumes, décolleté, wearing no hat, and glittering 
with jewels on head, throat, and arms. 


THE DRESS OF THE FILIPINOS. 


The national dress of the women is very pic- 
turesque—always low-necked, showing off the 
lovely throat and bust, and the lower portion 
consisting of a richly embroidered long-trained 
silk skirt. Even the poorer Filipino flaunts a 
richly embroidered silk scarf, flowing sleeves, 
and a sweeping train. It is a costume worn by 
the very washerwomen at their work and by the 
market women, and is undeniably as picturesque 
as it is troublesome. <A heavy cigar in the mouth 
detracts from the charms of the fair sex, but 
adds a touch of the humorous. The male Fili- 
pino is simpler in attire, and is generally dressed 
in white from head to foot, with a hat made of 
cocoanut fiber or bamboo. Further inland, 
where two-thirds of the natives are as uncivilized 
as those in the wilds of Africa, he is content to 
wear only the hat. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 99 


THE LONDON “LEADING ARTICLE.” 


HE ‘leader ”’ of the English newspaper, cor- 
responding with the ‘‘editorial” in our 
American dailies, is the subject of an entertaining 
essay in the December Cornhill, evidently written 
by an experienced London journalist. 

The writer tells of the delight he felt when he 
was called from the reporting staff of a daily 
paper to join the editorial staff—the little group 
of men who controlled the paper’s policy and 
daily addressed ‘close on 100,000 readers,” 
which is regarded in England, it seems, as a very 
large constituency, although in this country it 
would be considered as representing a circulation 
of about 25,000 copies, which is often exceeded 
by our metropolitan journals. He exclaims: 

‘* What a position to find myself in, to be 
able to preach to 100,000 readers every morn. 
ing! No wonder I felt a thrill of pride and ex- 
ultation, and, being very young then, began to 
regard myself as a teacher and a prophet ! 

‘¢ But first, as to our procedure in selecting 
subjects for the leading articles. We assembled 
in the editor's room at the office at 3 o'clock 
every afternoon. There were five of us—the 
editor, the chief sub-editor, and three leader- 
writers. Each man suggested one or two topics, 
and after due consideration three of them were 
selected. The editor, who knew from experi. 
ence the capabilities of his leader-writing staff 
and the subjects which each man could best 
write about, allotted the topics, and indicated on 
broad and general lines the views that were to be 
expressed in the articles. 


REGARD TO NEWSPAPER POLICY. 


‘¢Considerable freedom, however, was given 
to the leader-writer to look at the subject from 
his own individual standpoint, or, as it were, 
through his own particular spectacles. An arti- 
cle will be all the more interesting, forcible, and 
convincing, the more the writer is allowed to 
make it the warm and strenuous expression of 
his own genuine feelings, unfettered by the re- 
straining influence of the editor, who, as the 
person primarily responsible, is naturally in- 
clined to be more or less cautious and circum- 
spect in committing the paper to any strong 
course of action or declaration of principle. 
But there are two things which the leader-writer 
must always bear in mind and which must in- 
fluence every sentence he writes. First, he 
must preserve the traditional policy of the 
paper, and, secondly, he must do no violence to 
the opinions of its readers. These, indeed, are 
practically the same thing in different words, for 
the policy of a newspaper is the policy of its 
supporters. We know well what line our paper 


has always taken in regard to this, that, and the 
other subject, and we are therefore acquainted 
with the views which, on these subjects, are 
acceptable to our readers. All we strive to do is 
to say something new on the subject, or at least 
to present the old views in a fresh guise. It 
does not often happen, then, that a difference of 
opinion arises in the editorial staff as to the line 
which should be taken on any question; but in 
such a contingency the judgment of the editor is 
final. It is very rarely, indeed, that a new sub- 


ject arises which is outside the scope of the set- 
tled policy of the paper and as to which it is 
impossible to guess the feelings of its readers. 
Such a difficulty arose in most Liberal news- 
* paper offices when Mr. Gladstone startled and 
perturbed the political world by the announce- 
ment of his home-rule policy in 1885.” 


THE MECHANISM OF THE ‘‘ LEADER.” 


‘« The leader-writers, having got their subjects, 
dispersed till 10 o'clock, when, as a rule, they 
reassembled in the office. Some of them had 
their ‘leader’ written by that time ; some, per- 
haps, had not yet put pen to paper. It all de- 
pended on the topic. If the subject be a parlia- 
mentary debate or a speech by a leading politician 
at a public meeting held in the evening, the 
writer must of course wait until the report of the 
debate or the speech reaches the office, is put 
into type, and he is furnished with ‘proofs.’ It 
may be midnight before all this is accomplished ; 
but in the meantime the writer, being able to 
guess with almost unerring accuracy what the 
leading politician will say or what the result of 
the debate in the House will be, has thought over 
the matter and sketched the ‘leader’ in outline, 
so that when he has rapidly read through the 
‘proofs’ of the speech or the debate and filled 
in the rough plan of his article by one or two 
striking quotations from the speech, with appro- 
priate comments of his own, he is able to turn 
out the article rapidly in its proper form; and 
as it is being written it is taken, page by page, 
to the composing-room, with the result that the 
writer is able to see a ‘ proof’ of the ‘leader’ in 
type a few minutes after he has completed it. 
But if, on the other hand, the subject is a local 
meeting or a local event of any kind, which is 
reported in the evening papers, or a topic which 
needs reference to a library for ‘ material,’ the 
leader-writer. usually writes his article at home 
and brings it to the office at night. After hand- 
ing in my ‘leader’ I have often had to wait in 
the office till midnight writing ‘editorial notes,’ 
or the paragraphs, dealing also with passing 
events, which follow the leading articles in most 
journals, or to turn out another ‘ leader.’ ’’ 




















THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE new features in the January Century are 
chiefly stories. The magazine opens with the 

prize story in the Century’s competition for college 
graduates. It is entitled ‘‘Only the Master Shall 
Praise,” and is by Mr. John M. Oskison, a bachelor of 
Leland Stanford University, and deals with life on the 
cattle ranges of the Indian Territory, for which scenes, 
of course, Mr. Remington has been selected to make the 
pictures. The first part of a new serial by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote is entitled ‘“‘ A Touch of Sun,” and is printed 
with pictures by the author; while there are short 
stories, the continuation of Dr. Mitchell’s ‘‘ Autobi- 


ography of a Quack,” and the conclusion of Mr, Seton- * 


Thompson’s story of a grizzly bear’s life. Gov. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has an article on ‘‘ Fellow Feeling asa 
Political Factor,” in which he argues that any healthy- 
minded American is sure to think well of his fellow 
Americans if he only gets to know them, the trouble 
being that he does not know them. It is the lack of 
this fellow-feeling which Governor Roosevelt thinks is 
the greatest danger to the party organizations of a great 
city and the menace of all serious political organiza- 
tions. If these are to be successful he says they must 


necessarily be democratic, in the sense that each man is 
treated strictly on his merits as a man. 
to patronize is fatal. 

Mr. Booker T. 
“Signs of Progress Among the Negroes.” 


The tendency 


Washington gives some notes on 
Mr. Wash- 
ington describes the excellent work of his own Tuske- 
gee Institute and advocates analogous methods with 
the 800,000 negroes in Cuba and Porto Rico. As is well 
known, the Tuskegee Institute is founded on the basis 
of industrial education first. Mr. Washington says 
that he does not mean from his emphasis on the in- 
dustrial factor to protest that the negro is to be ex- 
cluded from the higher interests of life, but he does 
mean that “in proportion as the negro gets the foun- 
dation—the useful before the ornamental—in the sarne 
proportion will he accelerate his progress in acquiring 
those elements which do not pertain so directly to the 
utilitarian.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


HERE are several articles of timely interest in the 
January Harper’s. Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart 

tells us “What the Fathers of the Union Thought 
Concerning Territorial Problems.” Professor Hart's 
interpretation of the facts is shown in the following 
sentence: ‘The Senate and the House of 1803, the peo- 
ple of that time, the experience of a century, and com- 
mon sense, unite in the conclusion that the United 
States may constitutionally acquire territory by either 
conquest, purchase, or voluntary cession, and that out 
of that territory may be created new federal States.” 
He shows that as to the question of ‘expediency the 
fathers of the United States were divided, just as men 
now are as to the desirability of the annexation of ter- 
ritory. Professor Hart concludes: ‘‘Wise or unwise, 
far seeing or haphazard, consecutive or accidental, good 
or evil, the policy of our forefathers was a policy of ter- 
ritorial extension, and they met and supposed that they 


had surmounted most of the problems which have now 
returned to vex American public men and to give con- 
cern to those who love their country.” 

Mr. Sydney Brookes discusses “The British and 
Dutch in South Africa” from the British point of view, 
but with no great pride in the history of Anglo-Saxon 
rule in South Africa, which he calls a vast museum of 
imperial blunders. He says South Africa shows what 
must inevitably happen when foreign policy is made 
the sport of party politics, and one government reverses 
what another government has declared irreversible, and 
no minister dare formulate or propose anything with- 
out an eye to the mandates of the people. Mr. Arnold 
White gives a very adequate description of the actual 
machinery by which modern England performs her 
task of colonial administration, in his article entitled 
“The British System of Colonial Government.” After 
his analysis of England’s colonial administration he 
calls to the attention of his readers that tier? is no 
element conducive to success in colonial government 
that is lacking in American institutions, with tne ex- 
ception of a permanent civil staff, guaranteed as to che 
fixed tenure of their appointments and educated with a 
single eye to the public service. Mr. Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun, in his article on ‘‘ The Occupation of Siberia,” 
says that there is no reason why that vast country need 
longer be a terra incognita. Even now, before the 
completion of the railroad, travel,is as riskless as in 
Europe or the United States. Delicate ladies have re- 
peatedly made the journey from Pekin to St. Peters- 
burg. The public impression of the hazards of Siberian 
travel is largely the result of what Mr. Colquhoun 
calls the ridiculous heroics of certain travelers, seeking 
cheap glory rather than information. In this number 
begins the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, under 
the title ‘‘ Eleanor.” The illustrations are by Mr. Albert 
Sterner. 


SCRIBNER’'S MAGAZINE. 
HE January number of Scribner’s begins with the 
first installment of the most important feature 
of the magazine for 1900—Gov. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
life of Oliver Cromwell. Governor Roosevelt’s histor- 
ical style is marked by a quiet dignity which does not 
lose the force characteristic of everything accomplished 
by the dashing colonel of the Rough Riders. Much of 
this first chapter in the life of Cromwell is devoted to 
an attempt to picture the times in which Oliver lived 
and their relation to him asa man. Here is Governor 
Roosevelt’s idea of his hero: ‘‘ When Cromwell grew to 
manhood he was a Puritan of the best type, of the type 
of Hampden and Milton ; sincere, earnest, resolute to 
do good as he saw it, more liberal than most of his fel- 
low-religionists, and saved from their worst eccentrici- 
ties by his hard common sense, but not untouched by 
their gloom and sharing something of their narrowness. 
Entering Parliament thus equipped, he could not fail 
to be most drawn to the religious side of the struggle. 
He soon made himself prominent, a harsh-featured, 
red-faced, powerfully built man, whose dress appeared 
slovenly in the eyes of the courtiers, who was no orator, 
but whose great power soon began to impress friends 
and enemies alike.” 
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Mr. Frederick Palmer writes on ‘‘White Man and 
Brown Man in the Philippines,” from the light of his ex- 
perience as a war correspondent during the recent fight- 
ing. In contemplating the problem of managing the 
Philippines when A guinaldo is disposed of, he recognizes 
that the real difficulty will bein finding the right men to 
take the higher positions. Certainly some of the high 
places can be filled from the army, by men like General 
Wood and General Bates. He suggests that the minor 
positions can be well provided for by sending our young 
college graduates, but warns us that it will be necessary 
to establish grade promotions and pay salaries which 
will enable a young man to keep his position and to 
look forward to a decent pension after he has served 
fhirty years in the tropical climate. Mr. Palmer thinks 


that once pacified and rightly governed, it will not need ' 


more than 10,000 white troops and 15,000 native troops to 
garrison the islands. Mr. Frederick Irland gives an ex- 
cellent description of moose-hunting in the far northern 
Canadian woods, under the title ‘‘The Coming of the 
Snow.” The feature in fiction for 1900, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s ‘‘Tommy and Grizel,” begins in this number. 
Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams describes the polite regions 
of New York in his article, ‘‘The Walk Uptown,” and 
the remainder of the number consists of stories. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE very readable January number of McClure’s 
contains an article by Mr. Sturgis B. Rand en- 
titled ‘“‘ Hottest Heat and Electrical Furnaces,” which 
we have quoted from in another department. Another 
excellent essay of popular scientific value is Prof. Simon 
Newcomb’s explanation of ‘How the Planets Are 
Weighed.” Lieutenant Peary gives an account of his 
visit to Greely’s old camp and his latest work in the 
Arctic Ocean. Lieutenant Peary’s plan on his seventh 
voyage, begun in July, 1898, was to remain in the far 
north until he reached the pole, making a persistent 
march toward it with dogs and sledges. He believed 
that the essential difficulty of carrying sufficient fuel 
and food for him and the dogs to sustain them on the 
last stages of the journey could be overcome. Peary’s 
present winter quarters are at Etah, on Smith Sound, 
opposite Cape Sabine. He has finally established a 
-base at Fort Conger, and this letter of Peary’s describes 
the condition of Greely’s old camp at Fort Conger, 
which was left on May 23, 1899. 

The irrepressible Mark Twain appears in this 
number with a contribution entitled “My Boyhood 
Dreams,” in the course of which he bewails the fate of 
Mr. Howells, whose boyhood dream was to be an auc- 
tioneer ; of Secretary Hay, who aspired to be a steam- 
boat mate on the Mississippi, and ‘‘in fancy saw him- 
self dominating the forecastle some day on the Missis- 
sippi and dictating terms to roustabouts. Hay climbed 
high toward his ideal. When success seemed almost 
sure, his feet upon the very gangplank, his eye upon 
the capstan, his fortune came and his fall began. 

‘Down—down—down—ever down : private secretary 
to the President ; colonel in the field ; chargé @affaires 
in Paris; chargé Vaffaires in Vienna; poet; editor of 
the Tribune; biographer of Lincoln; ambassador to 
England ; and now at last there he lies—Secretary of 
State, head of foreign affairs. And he has fallen like 
Lucifer, never to rise again. And his dream—where 
now is his dream? Gone down in blood and tears with 
the dream of the auctioneer.” 
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Mark also sadly records Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
failure to become a horse doctor, Stockton’s unfulfilled 
dream of being a barkeeper, and Cable’s dashed hopes 
of becoming a ringmaster in the circus. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
N the January Cosmopolitan there is a sketch of 
‘* Pushkin and His Work,” by Madame Ragozin, a 
Russian lady of high attainments, who is now residing 
in New York City. Pushkin is very much the national 
poet of Russia, Madame Ragozin says. ‘Yes, Push- 
kin is Russia, all Russia, the national poet in the widest 
sense, as was strikingly shown during his centennial, 
when each of the numerous political and intellectual 
factions, from the highest official circles to the reddest 
radical cliques, claimed him for its own and could sup- 
port its claim from passages in his works and in his 
life.” Yet Pushkin’s ancestry was not pure Russian ; 
in fact, his great-grandfather was a full-blooded Abys- 
sinian, stolen in infancy by slave dealers and brought 
to Constantinople. The poet’s father belonged to the 
old Russian noblesse. Pushkin lived in the atmos- 
phere of the court and fell at the age of thirty-seven in 
an unnecessary duel. 

Mr. John S. Fulton’s prize essay on ‘‘ The Home Care 
of the Sick” contains a great number of details as to 
the practical management of cases of illness in the 
home which ought to be valuable in every household, 
and which, he wisely says, are not a substitute for the 
technical expertness ef the trained nurse, but are de- 
signed to supplement the work of the trained nurse. 
Another prize article is Mr. M. V. O’Shea’s on “ En- 
couraging the Mental Powers of Young Children.” Mr. 
O’Shea is president of the National Child Study Asso- 
ciation, and makes a plea for the granting of wide lati- 
tude to the imagination and impulses of children. He 
attempts to show how much harm may be done and is 
done to the race by repressing children and reproving 
what we may only think is obstinacy in an attempt to 
gain docility. Mr. O’Shea says while docility is oft- 
times pleasing to such as have to train children, be- 
cause it flatters their pride in the display of authority 
and makes discipline easier, yet it is a quality of mind 
which needs to be made more virile by engendering 
initiation and independence. 

Mr. Howard W. Bell contributes a readable article 
with interesting pictures on “ Fossil Hunting in Wyo- 
ming,” and Mr. Kirke La Shelle describes the various 
activities and audacities of ‘‘The Theatrical Advance 
Agent.” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


N Munsey’s for January Mr. Frederick Emory, chief 

of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States Department of State, in an article entitled 
“Our Commercial Expansion” describes the wonderful 
change that has taken place within recent years in our 
position in the markets of international trade, which 
has brought the United States to be really a world 
power in commerce, as well as in war and diplomacy. 
Mr. Emory regards territorial extension as merely an 
incident of commercial expansion, which has been 
gathering energy and force for some years. He thinks 
that in spite of the arguments advanced to minimize 
the value of both the Latin-American and the Oriental 
markets to us, it is clear that the nations of Europe 
think the trade of South America, Asia, and especially 
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China is worth striving for, and the average American 
will be apt to conclude that he might as well have his 
share. 

There are two articles on the trust question, one by 
Senator William E. Chandltr, ‘“‘ Free Competition Ver- 
sus Trust Combinations,” and the second by Arthur 
McEwen, “ The Trust as a Step in the March of Civi- 
lization.” The attitude of both writers is fully indi- 
cated by their titles. Senator Chandler believes in free 
competition and believes that trusts destroy it and that 
they should be suppressed. He has no faith in federal 
laws to accomplish this purpose, and points out that 
the only dangerous powers of the trust are the corporate 
powers, and as corporations are the creation of the State 
legislatures, it is to these legislatures that appeal should 
be made for defense against the growing despotism of 
’ trusts. He argues specifically that a legislature may 
provide that separate corporations shall not contract 
with each other for the purposes which trusts seek to 
accomplish ; that it may specify the business in which 
every corporation shall engage and confine it to one 
subject of commerce ; and that it may limit the capital 
and debts of every corporation—that is, it may keep its 
size so small that it cannot be dangerous as a destroyer 
of competition. 

Mr. McEwen looks on the trust as inevitable and as a 
necessary and valuable outcome of modern industrial 
conditions. In their present unrestrained condition he 
regards the trusts as the most forbidding and injurious 
kind of socialism, ‘‘the communism of pelf,” and he 
thinks it obvious that this sort of socialism cannot be 
endured in the democracy. However, he thinks the 
trust itself points the way to its conquest, and that by 
demonstrating the power of associated effort for busi- 
ness ends it is merely a step toward a rational socialistic 
organization. <A well-illustrated article in this number 
gives a sketch of the Vanderbilt family and its heredi- 
tary fortune through four generations of millionaires, 
and there is an interesting description of ‘‘How the 
Railroads Fight Snow,” by Francis Lynde, with capi- 
tal illustrations from photographs taken in the snowy 
fastnesses of the Rockies. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


R. JOHN BATES CLARK writes in the Janu- 

ary Atlantic under the title ‘‘ Disarming the 
Trusts.” He thinks that the great body of the people is 
still uncertain whether it wants trusts or does not want 
them ; whether it should frame statutes that will crush 
them or merely try to regulate them, or even let them 
alone entirely. Mr. Clark thinks the only practical 
thing worth worrying about at present is to find out 
what a State can do, as he expresses it, to open the rift 
between centralization and monopoly, to enable the 
mills to produce and to sell as cheaply as the biggest 
establishments can do, but to stop the extortion that 


trusts practice and ward off the greater extortion that 


they threaten to practice. He thinks himself that the 
trusts as now organized are breaking the spirit of the 
law when they lower prices in one corner of the country 
and sustain them elsewhere for the purpose of ruining 
somebody whose market is in the limited region ; when 
they make so-called ‘factors’ agreements,” by which 
merchants who sell its goods make a contract compel- 
ling them not only to keep prices at the level which the 
trust prescribes, but to handle no goods of a general 
class other than those which the trust makes. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dr. William DeWitt Hyde asks for several reforms in 
theological education. In the first place, he thinks in- 
discriminate eleemosynary aid to theological students 
must be stopped ; second, that a high standard of schol- 
arship must be maintained ; third, that the seminaries 
must not tie their professors to the teaching of a pre- 
scribed creed ; fourth, that the secular studies must be 
carried on side by side with the traditional theological 
subjects throughout the seminary course; fifth, that 
the methods of instruction must be more individual and 
original. He shows very forcibly that with the mere 
use of text-books nostudent can stock up in three years 
with enough ideas to feed a congregation upon for the 
following forty. Mr. John Jay Chapman, in an essay 
with the title ‘‘Between Elections,” makes a strong 
exhortation to the individual respectable citizen for his 
active efforts in politics. He calls upon honest men to 
rise up and make a row when they see dishonest polit- 
cal dealings in their town. ‘* This whole subject must 
be looked at as a crusade in the cause of humanity. 
You are making it easier for every young man in town to 
earn his livelihood without paying out his soul and con- 
science.” Mr. D. Z. Sheffield discusses ‘‘ The Future of 
the Chinese People,” with considerable sympathy for 
that huge and unfortunate nation. He admits that as a 
nation they are untruthful in speech and are selfish and 
sordid in their lives. He says it is a mistake, however, 
to think of the Chinese in their mutual intercourse as 
forgetful of the principles of right and truth and duty. 
He adds his testimony to much that has gone before 
that the Chinese are splendid workmen, born traders, 
and good students. Mr. Sheffield thinks the substance 
of the matter is that China needs protection and guid- 
ance, even to the point of wise compulsion, at the 
hands of such Christian nations as are truly interested 
in her welfare. Even though the Chinese national life 
may disappear for a time, he thinks the life of the peo- 
ple will continue and that there is no lack of virility. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


N commenting. on the career of Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
the late editor of the Evening Post, the editor of 

the Bookman thinks that Mr. Godkin showed an ex- 
traordinary strength and independence in his editorial 
capacity, and that he had this nowhere more impress- 
ively than in his absolute defiance of the dictates of the 
counting-room. ‘He would say at any cost just what 
he thought, and he would write just what he believed 
to be true, no matter who might be offended. ... His 
rash utterances sometimes cost the Post large sums of 
money in libel suits and in loss of patronage.” The 
Bookman thinks that ‘tthe mischievous star system” 
on the American stage is gaining hold in the magazine 
world too, and it goes through the list of the popular 
magazines to show thatall of them, except those that 
rely largely on the element of timeliness, have engaged 
for the year 1900 some one prominent feature by which 
they hope to gain readers, leaving the remainder of their 
announcements in secondary place. The list is as follows: 

“The Life of Oliver Cromwell,” by John Morley, in 
the Century. 

‘“‘ Eleanor,” a novel, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in Har- 
per’s. 

“Tommy and Grizel,” a novel, by J. M. Barrie, in 
Scribner's. 

“The Life of the Master,” by the Rev. John Watson, 
in McClure’s. ° 
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“The Great Battles of the World,” by Stephen Crane, 
in Lippincott’s. 

“The Autobiography of W. 
Atlantic. 

“William Shakespeare, Poet, Dramatist and Man,” 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, in the Outlook. 

“The Theatre and Its People,” by Franklin Fyles, in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“ America’s Literary Diplomats, from Franklin to 
Hay,” in the Bookbuyer. 

‘“‘Essays on the Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” in the Critic. 

The Bookman itself is beginning a series on ‘‘ The 
Great Newspapers of Continental Europe.” Mr. Henry 
W. Fischer begins with a good account of the German 
newspapers, which he characterizes as above all digni- 
fied. A German reporter’s life does not fall in such 
pleasant places as the New York newspaper man’s. 
The free-lance earns from $25 to $50 a month, and the 
legitimate reporter may make as much as $100 a month, 
but never more. Editors receive from $1,000 to $3,000 a 
year and work from 9 o’clock in the morning to 6 in the 
evening, sub-editors remaining until 8 or 9 o’clock. 


J. Stillman,” in the 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE North American for December is chiefly note- 
worthy for its series of South African articles, 
irom the first of which—that contributed by Mr. 
Bryce—we have quoted in another department. The 
other contributors to the series are Kar] Blind, Francis 
Charmes, Max Nordau, Andrew Carnegie, and Deme- 
trius C. Boulger. Not one of these writers defends 
England in her course, and three of them comment, in 
almost identical expressions, on the striking unanim- 
ity of European opinion hostile to John Bull in the 
present crisis. 

Under the caption, ‘‘Some Consecrated Fallacies,” 
Mr. Amos K. Fiske combats the proposition that gov- 
ernment in the Philippines should depend upon “the 
consent of the governed.” He holds that not only is a 
test of the question of consent impossible under present 
circumstances, but even if it were possible it is wholly 
irrelevant. A lack of such consent can never be per- 
mitted to stand against our interests and those of other 
nations toward whom we have assumed responsibilities. 
People may be governed without their consent ‘if 
rights and interests broader and higher than their own 
require it.” 

In an article on ‘‘ The Highways of the People” the 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk sets forth the advantages of state 
ownership of railroads 1s demonstrated in the experience 
of the Australian colonies. That experience proves, 
according to Mr. Lusk, that ‘‘it costs very much less for 
the people, through their governments, to build their 
own railroads than it does to have them built for them 
by capitalists. The original expense is less rather than 
greater, and the cost of the money with which the work 
is done would appear to te about one-half as great. 
And in addition to these advantages the people need 
give no bonuses in the shape of lands, which put the 
practical control of the country into the hands of a 
small class of its people, and which may endow them 
with vast mineral wealth, leading to permanent social 
inequalities and containing the germs of all that is 
worst in the class distinctions of older and less popularly 
governed countries.” 


Mr. Lusk further contends that not only have the 
government railroads of Australia been built more 
cheaply than the privately owned lines of the United 
States, but that they are operated more economically, 
although he admits that the passenger and freight rates 
are somewhat higher. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York World, _— 
a forcible appeal for a check on the growing power of 
the national executive. He suggests a constitutional 
amendment extending the President’s term to six years 
and making him ineligible to reélection, together with 
the withdrawal of patronage. 

The Rev. R. F. Clarke, 8.J., defends the practice of 
confession in the Roman Catholic Church ; Sir Thomas 
Lipton records his far from dismal reflections as the last 
unsuccessful challenger for the America’s cup; Mrs. 
F. A. Steel describes the condition and prospects of 
East Indian women ; Mr. W. B. Yeats chronicles ‘‘ The 
Literary Movement in Ireland ;” the Hon. Perry Bel 
mont outlines the Philippine situation as it presents 
itself to Congress; and the Hon. John Dalzell sets 
forth the main points in the currency propositions now 
before Congress. 


THE FORUM. 


I N another department we have quoted from Profess- 
or Bemis’ discussion of the trust problem in the 
December Forum. 

Mr. J. Castell Hopkins opens the number with “ A 
British View of the Transvaal Question,” presenting 
essentially the same arguments that were advanced in 
Mr. Ireland’s Atlantic article, reviewed in our depart- 
ment of ‘Leading Articles” for December. Mr. Hop- 
kins emphasizes the Boers’ ill-treatment of the native 
population. : 

Mr. O. P. Austin, chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics, contributes an encylcopedic account of 
‘‘ Africa: Present and Future.” He gives the following 
statistics of the area and population of the territory in 
Africa held by each European government and by the 
independent states of that continent at the présent 
time, so far as can be ascertained : 
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Mrs. Leonora Beck Ellis describes the recent rapid 
agricultural development of the South, especially in the 
tine of increasing small crops and in pork, cattle, and 
dairy products. . : 

Prof. Richard Burton, in an analysis of ‘‘ The Funda- 
mentals of Fiction,” concludes that of the four es- 
spntials—invention, construction, characterization, and 
description—characterization has the first importance. 
Professor Burton accuses latter-day novelists, as a class, 
of “an overweening desire to handicap the personages 
of fiction by making them more or less colorless expo- 
aents of a principle, a class, or a theory.” ‘The cold, 
#oof position of the late-century fiction-maker toward 
fhe people of his brain and heart may be high art, but 
{tis precious poor humanity.” 

Prof. W. F. Webster, of Minneapolis, argues that 
Greek should not be taught in high schools—that it is 
aot needed for its disciplinary value; that, as the 
study is at present carried on, it is giving but little 
@ilture ; and that ‘if theologians and philologians and 
ailettante idlers will have it, the university is the 
rational place to pursue it.” 

In an article on “ The Status of Porto Rico” the Hon. 
H. G. Curtis, a member of the Insular Commision, 
holds that the time is not yet ripe for legislation by 
Gongress, but that the military government should be 
ctmtinued, with such reforms as the President may see 
fii to introduce. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop writes on “Responsibility in 
Municipal Government,” favoring a centralization of 
executive power, with some special method of calling 
power promptly to account. 

The Hon. Hugh H. Lusk writes on “The Common- 
wealth of Australia;” Prof. James H. Gore on *‘ The 
Gommercial Relations of the United States and Ger- 
many ;” and Abraham Cahan, the Hebrew novelist, on 
Yangwill’s play, ‘The Children of the Ghetto.” 


THE ARENA. 
LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Ewing 
E Cockrell’s article on the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and from the study of direct legislation 
ih Switzerland and America, by Prof. John R. Com- 
‘mons, in the December Arena. 

The Hon. L. E. Munson makes an able argument for 
a,removal of trade barriers between the United States 
and Canada. He urges New England manufacturers to 
petition Congress for the abrogation of tariff duties and 
the establishment of reciprocity of commercial interests 
with Canada. 

The Rev. Peter MacQueen, writing on the Philippine 
situation, urges that our army be withdrawn from the 
islands as soon as possible after Aguinaldo’s surrender 
has been secured, that entire home rule be granted to 
the three great groups of islands, that our fleet be kept 
in Manila Bay to preserve order, that the so-called Fili- 
pino republic be made to pay us the $20,000,000 that we 
paid to Spain, and that Manila be retained as American 
ferritory. Suzerainty might be held over the foreign 
affairs of the new republic for the time being. 

Prof. Ephraim D. Adams, of the University of Kan- 
gas, outlines a hopeful future for the French republic. 
He shows that while the military spirit of the nation is 
unquestioned, the French army is not a “standing” 
army in the old sense of the term, but rather a con- 
stantly shifting body of about 550,000 men, yearly losing 
one-third of its members and adding an equal number. 
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Such a body lacks the political strength of a permanent 
organization. Professor Adams expects to see two 
great parties—one liberal, the other conservative—come 
into existence, and that the republic, by the rational 
balance of these two parties, will at last acquire a true 
parliamentary system. 

There are two other articles on France in this num- 
ber; Mr. Samuel Jacques Brun writes on “‘ The Inher- 
ent Stability of the French Republic” and Mr. William 
Fane Martin on “‘ Dreyfus the Martyr.” 

The Hon. A. J. Warner, of Ohio, reviews the report 
of the committee on currency reform made to the 
American Economic Association one year ago, severely 
criticising the committee’s proposition to use bank as- 
sets as a means of regulating the supply of currency 
and the general scheme for the perpetuation of the gold 
standard. 

Mr. Cecil Logsdail writes on ‘‘The College Man in 
Politics” and Swami Abhedananda on ‘Women in 
Hindu Society.” 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE December number of Gunton’s is alive with 
political and economic discussion. The early 
operations of the Boer war, the American campaign in 
the Philippines, the November elections, and other 
matters of current history are reviewed by the editor. 

Mr. William C. Cornwell succinctly states what he 
regards as the essential measures of monetary relief that 
should be adopted by Congress as follows: 

“First, to affirm the gold standard in law, taking 
from the President or the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to interpret ‘coin’ as silver in national obliga- 
tions. 

‘‘Second, to render the greenbacks harmless by pay- 
ing them out only for gold when once redeemed. 

‘Third, to replace the present bond-secured national- 
bank notes with national-bank notes against assets, - 
made equally safe by a guaranty fund and constituting 
an elastic and scientific currency. 

“Fourth, to abolish the sub-Treasury system and 
deposit government funds pro rata with national 
banks in reserve cities, making these deposits a pre- 
ferred lien. 

“The third provision it will probably be impossible to 
get action on this winter. The fourth Conyress ought 
to authorize without delay. The first and second the 
Republican party must carry through at the coming 
session.” 

An article on ‘‘ Free Thought in College Economics ” 
reaches the conclusion that the function of the tradi- 
tional college teacher differs from that of the mis- 
sionary. 

‘“‘The institutions which have come up and been 
gradually established by the faith and experience and 
wealth of the past should properly be devoted to the 
objects for which they were established, so long, at 
least, as they represent the consensus of opinion of the 
community for which they stand and from which they 
draw their support and their students. New doctrines 
must first find lodgment in the community before they 
can properly claim the use of established public institu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Julius Moritzen writes on the Danish West 
Indies, ex-Judge Alden Bell on woman suffrage, and 
Mr. W. F. Edwards on ‘Changes in the Course of 
Study.” ° 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


E have noticed elsewhere Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s 
paper on “ Animal Chivalry” in the Contem- 
porary for December. 

Mr. J. W. Martin has an article on ‘‘The Trend in 
American Cities,” whicn he says is marked by two facts 
apparently irreconcilable—the continuance of corrup- 
tion and a movement toward the municipal ownership 
of monopolies. Mr. Martin gives some details of mu- 
nicipal reform in Boston which have been carried out 
by Mayor Quincy in the course of the last three years. 
Printing, electrical work, and building and repairing 
have been undertaken by the city, with the result of 
great saving, while baths, public gymnasia, summer 
music, and Sunday concerts have been established. 

“The boys’ camp, maintained for seven wecks in 1898 
at the expense cf the city, provided 831 poor lads with 
five days under canvas at an average cost of 7s. 6d. a 
head. This year similar outing opportunities for girls 
are proposed, and the mayor urges that the ‘expense is 
so moderate as to make it easily possible to afford a 
week’s outing of the character to every boy of school 
age in the city who would no= otherwise be able to en- 
joy a vacation outside the city limits. Such a camp 
should be regarded merely as an extension of the system 
of public education of the young, and as affording an 
opportunity for giving a different kind of instruction 
and training—but one no less valuable, perhaps—from 
‘that which is given in the school-room.’” 


WOMEN IN ITALY. 


Dora Melegari describes the position of women in 
Italy and the efforts which are being made for their 
emancipation. Feminism so far has made little prog- 
ress in Italy in comparison with its triumphs in north- 
ern Europe, and towns exist in southern Italy where 
women even now cannot go out of doors without a male 
escort or a duenna. In northern Italy emancipation 
has made considerable progress ; but all through the 
peninsula the men exceed the women in number, and 
the absence of a regiment of unattached spinsters who 
might act as pioneers has hitherto kept the movement 
back. At the present moment in Italy there are barely 
140 female students in the 20 universities. 

“Unfortunately for the cause of women, it is among 
women themselves that it meets with the least sympa- 
thy and the greatest hostility. Themen laugh, scoff, 
are skeptical ; but in general, as we have seen, they are 
not disposed to do anything that comes in their way to 
ameliorate the lot of the other sex. The two humorists 
of journalism, Gandolin and Vomba, are actually con- 
vinced femininists. When an Italian woman writes a 
clever book or paints a good picture she will be praised, 
encouraged, and upheld by men, but rarely by women, 
who are, besides, absolutely careless of the good opinion 
of their own sex.” 


THE AGE LIMIT FOR WOMEN. 


Miss Clara E. Collet, writing on the subject of ‘The 
Age Limit for Women,” discusses the immense change 
which has taken place in the last century. A hundred 
years ago little girls of six and eight were expected to 
have formed characters and ideas of conduct and de- 
eorum which are not found nowadays in children of 
twice that age. In one hundred years the age of child- 
ish irresponsibility has been raised from six to twelve, 
and in the extra six years thus granted imagination 
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and individuality have been left free to develop them- 
selves. 

“During the last twenty years another change has 
taken place. The duties of the young person have al- 
tered. Formerly at the age of eighteen, in the young 
person’s fiction, she was expected to relieve her invalid 
mother of household cares and brighten her aged father’s 
declining years. But mothers in 1899 refuse to become 
decrepit and take to the sofa merely because their 
daughters are grown up, and fathers only require to be 
amused occasionally in the evening. The new mother 
may be considerably over thirty-five, bordering on fifty, 
perhaps, but she neither feels aged nor looks it, and is 
rather inclined to look beyond her home for full scope 
for her powers when thus set free from maternal cares.” 


- OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Phil Robinson, writing on ‘“ Balmy November,” 
gives some interesting details of wild life in the begin- 
ning of winter. 

The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco contributes an 
article on ‘‘ A Prose Source of the Classics,” from which 
may be caught some pleasant glimpses of the social life 
of Rome in the days of Cicero. 

Prof. J. Rendel Harris has an article entitled “A 
New Gospel and Some New Apocalypses.” The manu- 
facture of apocalypses continued right, down through 
the Middle Ages; ‘‘they were the religious novels of 
early Christianity, and if Charles Sheldon and Olive 
Schreiner had been living in those days, they would 
undoubtedly have composed apocalyptic literature.” 

Emma Marie Caillard has a somewhat abstract paper 
on “The Venture of Faith.” 

Mr. S. Baring Gould describes the traditional func- 
tion of the prophet as opposed to the priest. The func- 
tion of the prophet was to elevate religion out of barren 
formality, while that of the priest was to discipline and 
nurture. It is under these two influences of impulse 
and discipline that religion has progressed. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for December is a good 
number, and contains two articles of interest on 
South Africa, a review of Anglo-Dutch relations in the 
past by Mrs. J. R. Green, a paper by Prince Kropotkin 
on ‘Comets and Meteorites,” one by Mr. D, E. Tobias 
on the position of negroes in America, an article on 
“Terms Used in Modern Gunnery,” by Major-General 
Maurice, and one by Mr. Holt S. Hallett on ‘‘ The War 
Cloud in the Far East.” Mrs. Green’s, Prince Kropot- 
kin’s, and General Maurice’s articles are included in 
our department of “Leading Articles of the Month.” 


CROMWELL AS DESPOT. 


There are seven other articles, the most interesting of 
which is Mr. J. Horace Round’s on “‘ Cromwell and the 
Electorate,” in which Mr. Round attempts to prove 
that Cromwell, though a great man, was a greater des- 
pot even than Charles I.: 

‘“‘The rule of Cromwell meant the enforcement of a 
certain system, religious, moral, and political, whether 
the country liked it or whether it did not. While we 
own his mighty sway, let us not forget that he ruled by 
the sword, that he purged alike the electorate and the 
Commons of those who dared to oppose his will. He 
reached at last the inevitable point: for him the ene- 
mies of Cromwell had become the enemies of God.” 
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Mr. Round compares Cromwell with President Krii- 
ger. They were both “Old Testament heroes” and 
their very methods were the same: 

‘““‘When Calamy, the non-conformist, once said to 
Cromwell, ‘‘Tis against the voice of the nation; there 
will be nine in ten against you,’ Oliver replied: ‘Very 
well; but what if I should disarm the nine and put a 
sword in the tenth man’s hand? Would not that do 
the business?’ Even so did the despot of Pretoria, we 
are told on high authority, meet the appeals of a Uit- 
lander deputation by that quite conclusive reply: ‘I 
have the guns, you have not.’ Ah! but Cromwell, his 
champions will exclaim, was fighting for a righteous 
cause. But so, says Mr. Kriiger, are the Boers. And 
righteousness, we know, was in each case what they 
happened to consider right.” 

AUSTRIA ‘‘FIN DE SIECLE.” 


Frencis Count Liitzow contributes a survey of ‘‘ Aus- 
tria at the End of the Century.” but it cannot be said 
that his article, with the exception of a severe condem- 
nation of Count Goluchowski, whose views he describes 
as narrow and bigoted, contains anything new. Aus- 
tria, says Count Liitzow, must base her position in Eu- 
rope on the Slav majority of the population : 

“The small and historically distinct Slav countries 
that form a part of the Austrian empire well know that 
it is to the fact that they belong to that large and power- 
ful country that they owe the preservation of their dis- 
tinct nationality and language. They therefore believe 
as firmly in the necessity of the existence of the Aus- 
trian empire as Palacky did half a century ago. 
Many, it is true, think that the parliamentary institu- 
tions should be modified in a manner not dissimilar 
from that which I have outlined above. Austria gov- 
erned by a German minority may be feeble, but with a 
government that is thoroughly trusted by the Slav ma- 
jority of the population, Austria would be one of the 
most powerful, perhaps the most powerful, country in 
Europe.” 

PLAGIARISM. 

Mr. E. F. Benson discusses “Plagiarism” and at- 
tempts to define what a literary man may steal. His 
judgment seems to be that the successful adoption and 
improvement of a theme or style justifies itself. All 
literary culture, as opposed to inborn talent, is the re- 
sult of unconscious plagiarism. Mr. Benson says: 

‘*To attempt to steal a style from another is a crime 
of the most serious import, but its successful accom- 
plishment is luckily a difficult matter—it is stealing in 
broad day. On the other hand, our duty and our pleas- 
ure alike bid us to study, and by healthy study to as- 
similate the splendid meal which, among other things, 
sixpenny editions, one of our latter-day advantages, 
afford us. Then if we practice, so to speak, and every 
one practices—for life in itself is an art, to be learned 
from the contemplation of noble lives—we shall get. by 
assimilation of our food, not a plagiarized imitation of 
our original, but a manner which, but for it, could 
never have been ours. The painter will legitimately, 
necessarily soak himself in masterpieces, the sculptor 
in Greek statues, not that he may give us a reminiscence 
of Phidias, but something which without Phidias 
could not have been produced.” 

HOME LIFE IN INDIA. 


The Hon. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., gives a very pleasant pic- 
ture of ‘‘A Hindoo Home,” but his article, though it 
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deserves to be read for its sympathy and insight, is 
rather hard to quote from. Here is a picture of the 
recreation of a Hindoo family of high rank, which does 
not suffer by isolation : 

“Then the sun went down, and we wandered round 
the house, visiting the bathing ghat, in which the little 
girls swim like mermaids (not that I saw them), and 
the deep well, alongside which the family pepper, lately 
collected from the family vines, is drying. Then the 
daughters, with much laughter, balanced themselves 
in a swing, consisting of a split bamboo into the end of 
which was inserted a cross-piece for a seat. When it 
grew darker and every one had duly saluted the god of 
fire, the girls sat upon the floor and played games with 
tamarind seeds, hundreds of which are deftly and rapid- 
ly picked up while one seed, thrown by the same hand, 
ascended and again descended, and was caught before 
it touched the polished floor. Iam quite sure Nausi- 
caa’s games were much like these, that her garments 
resembled those of these Eastern girls, that the court- 
yard of her father’s palace was very much like that of 
my host, for gourds and cucumbers grown upon an 
elevated framework look exceedingly like vines. The 
musicians came and played again, and the two sisters 
sang with extreme earnestness, in shrill voices and 
well-modulated cadences, the words they did not under- 
stand, beating time by gently clapping the palms of 
their hands as they sat enveloped in cloth-of-gold tissue 
which swept the spotless floor.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a review by Mr. Sidney Colvin of Mr. Ste- 
phen Phillips’ ‘“‘Tragedy of Paolo and Francesca.” 
Sir T. Wemyss Reid contributes his second review of 
‘“The Newspapers.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


E have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
appreciation of Grant Allen and with the ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Russian Railway Policy in Asia” in the De- 
cember Fortnightly. In addition to these there are 
several other articles of considerable interest. The 
number begins with a reply by Mr. Herbert Spencer to 
Professor Ward’s misrepresentation of his views ; but 
the article is wholly devoted to corrections, quotations, 
and counter quotations, and extracts from it would 
hardly profit our readers. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814. 


Baron Pierre de Coubertin concludes his review of 
the history of France since 1814, the moral of which is 
that the French people must abandon their faith in 
radical expedients in government, that revolutions and 
sudden changes are always fruitless, and that even 
when they seem destined to bring about improvements 
and confer advantages the far-off counter blow is omi- 
nous. It seems certain that liberty and the republic 
have taken permanent root in the national soil : 

“The republic has lived, thanks to the wisdom of that , 
universal suffrage which has withstood all the assaults 
made by a vanquished minority in the name of the 
great memories of the past. In order to attain its per- 
fect form it will have to overcome yet other difficulties. 
Curiously enough, there is every reason to believe that, 
being as it is under pain of death at the hands of 
socialism, it will have to make up its mind to destroy 
the work of centralization accomplished by the first 
republic and confirmed so solemnly by Napoleon L 
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When that day comes it will not only have restored the 
true historical tradition of old France—it will have 
broken once and forever with Bonapartism.” 


ARCHITECTURE AND MATHEMATICS. 


Mr. Julian Moore has a paper on “A Lost Principle 
of Beauty in Architecture,” in which he pleads against 
the dominance of mathematical regularity in the build- 
ing of streets and houses. He gives an interesting list 
of the irregularities purposely practiced by the old 
architects for the purpose of giving a charm to their 
buildings. The modern critic of decorative art, he 
says, would seem to have never learned anything in his 
life but the definitions of the first book of Euclid. In 
street reconstruction this principle of artistic irregular- 
ity is even more important ; and Mr. Moore thinks that 
London’s unassuming Strand is far more pleasant than 
any of the pompous, straight streets of Paris and Amer- 
ica. He appeals to the English people to “ prevent the 
beautiful curves in our old streets from being Hauss- 
mannized into mere vast chutes, as are the French and 
American boulevards. The success in every way of our 
chief new thoroughfares, Shaftesbury Avenue and Char- 
ing Cross Road, shows that absolute straightness is not 
needed in a modern street, even from the point of view 
which must always, I admit, be of first consideration— 
commercial success and practical utility. These thor- 
oughfares make most natural and rhythmic compan- 
ions to Piccadilly and Regent Street ; and neither pro- 
duces on the stroller the effect of mental lassitude and 
a desire to return home—that most undesirable of all 
desires from the shopkeepers’ point of view—that any 
one feels after walking along one of the ‘Paris boule- 
vards. Can any one imagine a walk which for its 
distance is more fatiguing than from bottom to top of 
the Champs Elysées? The eye has nothing to rest on 
except the great arch, which for two thirds of the dis 
tance is out of easy range of the eye, and therefore an 
object of strain to it, till one has nearly reached the 
top.” 

A FAMOUS PREACHER. 


Mr. T. H. Escott makes the sermons of the Rev. F. 
W. Robertson, recently published, the text of an essay 
on the personality of the famous preacher. The nature 
of Robertson’s character is best shown in his portrait, 
and we quote Mr. Escott’s description : 

“Tt is a superbly intellectual brow and forehead. The 
lines of close and constant thought are scored in every 
lineament of the face. But the expression is not merely 
that of a thinker: it is also that of a born leader of 
men, of one fitted equally for the task whether the 
leadership were moral or physical, an attack upon a 
redoubt bristling with cannon and steel, or a resistance 
to the forces of social and religious corruption, banded 
in a corrupt age against gravity and truth. The scorn 
of the mean, of the false, of the low, lighting up the 
whole countenance, is that which so often illuminated, 
in pulpit, on platform, and in private talk, the features 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. The serenity of soul, be- 
tokened by the quiet eye, recalls in his happiest mo- 
ments the tranquillity that Jowett always seemed to 
have at his command. Such in personal appearance 
was the thinker and teacher whose place, if the judg- 
ment of foreigners anticipate the verdict of a native 
posterity, has long since been fixed in the history of 
European thought during the present and expiring 
century.” 


ENGLAND’S DARKEST HOUR. 


Mr. Sidney Low in ‘The Darkest Hour for England” 
describes the condition of England in 1797, when to her 
international troubles was added the appalling news of 
the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, when the Bank 
of England was only saved by:an order in council sus- 
pending cash payments, when Ireland was on the brink 
of rebellion, and the whole military and naval resources 
of central and western Europe were at the disposal of 
France. It is for the purpose of holding up to ridicule 
the extravagances. which the present trifling war has 
produced that Mr. Low’s article was written. The va- 
poring over skirmishes as great victories, he says, is 
only less ridiculous than the ludicrous vehemence with 
which the public congratulates itself on its calmness 
when it happens to lose a few hundred men. The An- 
glo-Saxon, says Mr. Low, is very much the reverse of 
Carlyle’s grim inarticulate man: 

“He is always admiring himself publicly and draw- 
ing attention to his own valor, his high spirit, his un- 
conquerable resolution, the nobility of his bearing, his 
fine spirit in adversity—above all, the magnificent 
figure he must necessarily cut in the eyes of other and 
inferior peoples. If he wins a victory, though it be 
over practically unarmed savages, he talks of it in terms 
which would be rather exaggerated if applied to Auster- 
litz or Waterloo; if he incurs some trivial reverse he 
pats himself on the back and calls upon the world to 
marvel at his constancy because he does not immedi- 
ately give way to a cowardly despair.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F. G. Aflalo reviews the books on sport of all 
kinds published in 1899. Prof. F. W. Maitland replies 
to Canon MacColl’s historical arguments on the ritual- 
ist controversy which appeared in the October number 
of the Fortnightly. A few pages are devoted to Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé’s magic drama, ‘‘A Gleam in the Dark- 
ness,” which in a French translation was played in 
England last year by Sarah Bernhardt. Miss Fiona 
Macleod concludes her strange allegory, ‘“‘The Divine 
Adventure.” 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
R. T. F. MANNING enlarges in the December 
Westminster on the obvious fact that the ex- 
citing and ostensible cause of war is, after all, only one 
among many concurrent causes, several of which are 
far-reaching and deep-seated. He illustrates his thesis 
by defending the Crimean War. He says: 

“People who take account of only the proximate 
cause will aver that those hundreds of thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of money were sacrificed 
to maintain, on the one hand, the right of a score or 
two of Latin monks, and on the other hand the right of 
a few dozen Greek monks, to repair a church roof. But 
the true cause was highly complex, and taking all the 
elements into consideration, it appears to have been 
adequate and even imperative.” 

The outbreak of war in 1870 furnishes the writer with 
‘an argument against the value of arbitration.” He 
cites many other cases of international strife, but only 
touches on the present war as an apparent exception to 
the rule that in serious disputes the stronger nation 
will nearly always strike first, suddenly and quickly. 
This absence of warning, he thinks, ‘‘ renders appeal to 
an arbitration court impracticable in a majority of 
cases.” 
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THE DECLINE OF ‘‘ LITERARY JOURNALISM” IN ENGLAND. 


“The Lament of a Leader-Writer,” who foresees the 
speedy extinction of his species, is a doleful enumera- 
tion of the extirpating influences. Among these he in- 
stances the titled littérateur. He says: 

“Tt has been discovered by many astute editors, as 
well as by company promoters, that nothing draws so 
well as a title, and there is no difficulty in procuring 
the article at a proper fee. Those who have had the 
honor of corresponding with members of the peerage in 
private life are sometimes a little surprised at the great 
literary skill which they display in their public effu- 
sions. . . . I have known instances: where the most 
capable specialists have been rejected in favor of some 
titled ignoramus, who was ‘coached’ for his subject 
and then wrote, or had written for him, a signed article 
upon it.” 

The electric telegraph, he bewails, has ruined literary 
journalism ; ‘it is no longer necessary for a journalist 
to be able to write.” He knows an able correspondent 
of a leading London newspaper “ who would be puzzled 
to string together an article in decent English.” 


THE LEGEND OF THE MISTLETOE. 


J. Hudson, M.A., after recounting the well-known 
Druidical use of the mistletoe as a ‘‘ panacea” or “ heal- 
all” peculiarly sacred to the Deity, tells the less famil- 
iar Scandinavian legend : 

‘‘Balder, the son of Freya (or Friga), the goddess of 
love, dreamed a dreadful dream, which warned him 
that he was in imminent peril of his life. The terrified 
goddess, by way of securing immunity for her dear son, 
exacted an oath from the four elements—earth, air, fire, 
and water, and all things springing from them—that 
they would dono harm to her son. This being given, 
the Scandinavian gods met in their hall, and placing 
Balder in their midst, amused themselves by casting 
stones and darts and other missiles at him. In obedi- 
ence to the oaths that had been taken these all fell off 
from him, leaving him unscathed.” 

Loki, the spirit of evil, moved with curious envy, 
found out that all things had taken the oath of protec- 
tion save the mistletoe, which was only a parasite and 
not a plant, and too feeble todo harm. Loki promptly 
makes an arrow of the mistletoe and puts it in the hand 
of Hoder, the blind god of fate, who pierces with it the 
heart of Balder. So Balder died, but rose again. The 
love associations of the mistletoe are Scandinavian, not 
Draidical, coming from its (somewhat dismal) connec- 
tion with Freya, the northern Venus. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Horace Seale boldly undertakes to solve the problem 
of spaceand time. Spaceisether. Matter also is ether. 
Time is continuous motion. Mr. J. Lee Osborne gives 
a rather dreary picture of commercial life in Australia, 
especially of its morality. J. Tyrrell Baylee, writing 
on the minimum wage and the poor law, suggests that 
all paupers should be reminded that they are bound, if 
possible, to repay out of their own subsequent earnings 
what they have taken from the earnings of others. Mr. 
W. M. Webb pleads for a more general adoption of 
biology as a branch of education. ‘A Plea for a New 
Ireland in a New Century” is put forward by Mr. Dud- 
ley S. A. Cosby, who advocates the establishment of “a 
sound system of education, which shall be entirely outside 
the control of the priests and other religious factions.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ie the National Review for December ‘‘Ignotus’ 

writes an article entitled ‘‘The Coming Storm in 
the Far East.” His idea is that England must form an 
alliance with Japan which would take the shape of an 
understanding on the following lines : 

“In the first place, each power would undertake to 
assist the other with its whole force in the event of the 
other power being attacked by a coalition of powers. 
Each would have single-handed to face any one power, 
and the alliance would only become operative if other 
armies or navies came into the field. In the second 
place, the territorial status quo in China would be up- 
held by both powers, and the maintenance of the ‘open 
Goor’ would be insisted upon in existing spheres of 
influence. In the third place, the pledge of support 
already given China by Lord Salisbury on behalf of 
England would be given by the Japanese Government 
on behalf of Japan. Finally, a naval and military con- 
vention would be concluded between the two allies, the 
minimum force to be maintained by each in the far 
East defined, and the dockyards and coaling-stations of 
each thrown open to the other in time of war. It will 


be observed that the understarding or alliance would 
be defensive and conservative, not offensive and ag- 
gressive.” 


THE SAMOAN SETTLEMENT. 


The editor of the National Review thinks that Eng- 
land got much the worst of the Samoan settlement. 
He says: 

“Great Britain habitually comes off second best in her 
dealings with Germany, and we can see from the vari- 
ous railroad and telegraph arrangements to which Mr. 
Rhodes has been induced to assent that ‘the fault of the 
Dutch,’ if it is a fault, consists as ever ‘in giving too 
little and asking too much.’ They have a positive gen- 
ius for getting something substantial from the other 
side in exchange for something which either has no 
value or which does not belong to them. This process 
is admirably exemplified in the Samoan agreement, 
whereby we surrender our share of a group of islands 
in which we had great and growing interests, and where 
we had contracted sacred obligations to the natives who 
had stood by us in the recent disturbances which were 
provoked by the German consul. Our faithful allies 
will be now at the mercy of their enemies, and we can 
have no illusions as to the treatment they will receive, 
for German treatment of natives is a by-word. Asa 
set-off, Germany foregoes her ‘rights’ in Tonga, which 
were practically nil, relinquishes some little bits of 
islands which will be no use to us or do not belong to 
her, rectifies a boundary in West Africa, probably to 
bring us into conflict with somebody else, and agrees 
to recognize our status in Zanzibar when other powers 
do !” } 

THE ITALIAN POLICY OF THE VATICAN. 


Mr. Richard Bagot writes an article entitled ‘“‘The 
Vatican at Work.” Mr. Bagot, although an English 
Roman Catholic, entertains the strongest opinion as to 
the exceeding impolicy, not to say criminality, of the 
policy of the Vatican in forbidding Italian Catholics to 
take any part in Italian politics. 

‘The Vatican, in short, aimed at inoculating the ad- 
ministration of the hated Italian nation with the 
microbe of infidelity, of official peculation, and of social 
and political corruption. Thirty millions of Catholics 
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were to be left to the care of a government which, ac- 
cording to the calculation of the Vatican, could only be 
composed of Freemasons, atheists, and political adven- 
turers. In order that the Roman curia might revenge 
itself upon those who had deprived it of its temporal au- 
thority and worldly emoluments, a Catholic nation was 
to be sacrificed, and an infallible pontiff, professing 
to be the representative of Christ and the successor of 
him to whom was confided the care of Christ’s fol- 
lowers, gave his official sanction to the nefarious de- 
sign by the issue of the decree that Catholics were 
to take no part in the elections to the Italian Parlia- 
ment.” 

Mr. Bagot thinks that the dream of the Vatican is to 
destroy the Italian kingcom and to place Italy under 
the dual control of France and Austria, who would ad- 
minister the civil government and restore the papal do- 
minions in the Pope’s name and interest. 


A PLEA FOR A SYMBOLICAL SIGN LANGUAGE. 


The Chinese minister, Sir Chihchen Lofengluh, con- 
tributes an article on the evolution of a tendency to 
adopt symbols as the universal written language of 
the world. The Chinese language is a symbolical 
language, as opposed to a phonetical or alphabetical 
language. He maintains that we are moving ,in the 
Chinese direction and sums up his conclusions as 
follows: 

“The world is in want of a universal written lan- 
guage. I assert that Europeans are beginning to supply 
this want by symbols used as abbreviations; they are 
feeling their way toward a symbolic language, which 
is bound to be formed some day. Sounds, then, must 
be altogether discarded, or rather the attempt to repre- 
sent sounds by writing. Sounds alter from day to day, 
dialects degenerate into patois, and nations are kept 
apart, instead of being drawn together, by such a means 
of writing. Codify your symbols and invent fresh ones, 
using some as determinatives, or key symbols, and so 
complete your parsigraphy. For whether you know 
it or not or wish it or not, you are drifting toward a 
universal language, in obedience to the law of evolu- 
tion.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Boer war is dealt with as part of ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of Greater Britain.” Another paper on a subject of the 
day deals with “‘ The Transports and the Troops.” There 
are literary articles on John Donne and Walter Bage- 
hot and the usual chronicle of the month in America. 
Lady Rayleigh describes the position of ‘‘The Pupil 
Teacher in Rural Schools,” and C. B. Luffmann de- 
scribes ‘A Winter’s Camp in Gippsland.” 

Sir H. Meysey Thompson, describing what should 
be done after the war, lays down three central and 
guiding principles: a direct representative of the 
Queen as the supreme authority in South Africa, in- 
cluding Rhodesia; one military force at the disposal 
of that representative ; and equal rights for all white 
subjects of the Queen, whatever race they may be 
sprung from. Mr. H. W. Wilson, writing on ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and the War.” predicts that the Boers, like the 
Southern Confederacy, will “ fight to the very last, and 
then unhesitatingly accept the inevitable. On the 
whole, this is much better than that they should sub- 
mit before they feel that they are thoroughly beat- 
en, and then cherish smoldering discontent in the 
future.” 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE October number of the Edinburgh is notable 

to the politician for the grave doubts it expresses 

of British policy in South Africa. Travel is excellently 

represented by a description of the Biue and White 

Niles ; old-age relief is the theme of original proposals 

in poor-law reform; the progress of English prose is 

passed in rapid survey; while the November meteors 
impart an astronomic interest to the varied contents. 


WANTED—A LAW SCHOOL FOR THE EMPIRE. 


A paper on the Inns of Court inquires whether they 
could acs be turned to better purpose than they serve 
at present. The writer makes this proposal : 

‘““A great school of law in the capital of the British 
empire could hardly fail to attract students from all 
parts of the world. The increasing facility of inter- 
course between the colonies and England weuld seem 
to be in itself a reason why the Inns of Court should 
endeavor to fill the large place which they held in past 
times. ... To the law school of Bologna students 
in the Middle Ages came from all parts of Europe, 
drawn thither by the excellence of the teaching. Is 
there any reason why in the immediate future societies 
with so noble an historic past as the Inns of Court 
should not becomes the central law school of England 
and her colonies? The imperial idea is not necessarily 
one of expanding boundaries; its surest development 
lies in the streagthening of the connection of England 
and her colonies.” 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 


A study of Anglo-Indian novelists leads to the con- 
clusion that they have made a not unworthy contri- 
bution to the repertory of English fiction, ‘‘ which is 
perhaps the largest and most varied that any national 
literature contains.” 

‘The narrow range of plot and character that may 
be observed in the pure Anglo-Indian novel reflects the 
uniformity of a society which consists almost entirely, 
outside the Presidency capitals on the seacoast, of civil 
and military officials. ... The whole company that 
play upon the exclusively Anglo-Indian stage belong to 
one grade of society, and the hero is invariably a mili- 
tary officer. . . . The Indian novel belongs to the ob- 
jective outdoor class ; it is full of open air and activ- 
ity, and the introspective psychological vein is almost 
entirely wanting.” 


THE REVIVAL OF CONNEMARA. 


A paper on Connemara closes with a cheerful pros- 
pect of its development, thanks to Mr. Balfour’s social 
policy, and especially his railroads : 

“For the introduction of the railroad has changed 
the outlook of its people from the setting to the rising 


sun. It is no longer through the dreary sea-mists of 
the wild Atlantic seaboard thas the western cottier 
strains his eyes to catch the vision of the ‘terrestrial 
paradise.’ ... The railroad, which has brought the 
remotest west of lreland within twelve hours’ reach of 
England and eighteen of London, has taught its people 
to look eastward for the sources of wealth and the 
means of bettering their lot. And with the railroad 
has come a long-desired and much-needed change in the 
standard of the hotels and inns throughout the district, 
which is fast assimilating the conditions of touring in 
the west of Ireland to those which the traveler is now- 
adays accustomed to demand and entitled to expect.” 
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THE FRENCH AND 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
HERE is a reference to the South African war in 
M. Charmes’ chronicle in the second November 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. M. Charmes 
begins by quoting two stanzas from “Don Juan” in 
which Lord Byron abuses his countrymen, ‘Those 
haughty shopkeepers who sternly dealt their goods and 
edicts out from pole to pole, and made the very billows 
pay them toll,” and again : 
** Alas! could she but fully, truly know 
How her great name is now throughout abhorred; 


How eager all the earth is for the blow 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword.” 


The quotation is certainly apt in view of the recent 
outbursts of continental opinion against England. M. 
Charmes.goes on to say that the English claims as put 
forward by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein, and 
later developed by Mr. Chamberlain, had for their cb- 
ject an attack upon the internal independence of the 
Transvaal. There is thus at the bottom of the war a 
political interest and, M. Charmes adds, a financial in- 
terest. He explains that the passion for money has en- 
tered into the whole of England’s national life, and the 
touchstone which the English apply to everything is 
that of material gain. This plague, he thinks, has fas- 
cinated them to the point of rendering them unable to 
distinguish between justice and injustice, good and 
evil, right and violence. He quotes M. Montégut as 
saying that the exaggerated importance given to wealth 
is the great moral sin of England. In these circum- 
stances M. Charmes regards the inertia of the great 
powers when confronted with the Boer war as by no 
means a creditable phenomenon at the close of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘Is there still a Europe?” asks M. 
Charmes in despair, and he is evidently annoyed to 
think that England will not meet with other difficulties 
in her enterprise than those which result from the geo- 
graphical conformation of South Africa and the heroic 
and desperate resistance of the Boers. England, he 
says, has fallen under the yoke of politicians of a new 
school, who do not sufficiently regard the interests and 
the dignity of the rest of the world. He admits that 
England is a great nation ; but whereas she owes her 
greatness in the past to peace, she now dreams of mak- 
ing herself greater still by far different means. It may 
be noted in conclusion that M. Charmes makes no ref- 
erence to the large blocks of South African mining 
stocks held in France and, to a less extent, in Germany. 


INDIA THROUGH NATIVE SPECTACLES. 


It is not a very pleasant view of the English power in 
India which M. Filon presents in the first of a series of 
articles. From various native sources, including Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who, it will be remembered, sat for 
a short time in Parliament, M. Filon proves, to his own 
satisfaction, that the English have brought practically 
nothing but misery and poverty to India. Before the 
arrival of the English the wealth of India was aston- 
ishing and was not confined within a few hands, but 
was spread through all classes by the caste system and 
the collectivist organization of the villages. When the 
English came all was changed, and India became an 
orange to be sucked dry by the Western adventurers. 
The period from the viceroyalty of Lord Cornwallis to 
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1858 did not differ much from the first, except that the 
exploitation of India was conducted with more regular- 
ity and method. It was calculated in 1838 that Eng- 
land had abstracted more than £700,000,000 from the 
riches of India. It might be thought that the abolition 
of the Old John Company in 1858 was the signal for a 
better system, but M. Filon is far from admitting this. 
Salaries, pensions, annuities, industrial dividends, every 
sort of extortion is practiced, he thinks, upon the na- 
tives, who are always paying. The great extension of 
railroad construction in India, though it provided work 
for the time, he regards as an unmitigated evil, because 
the natives have to pay the dividends and apparently 
do not profit by the railroads at all. In fact, M. Filon 
even makes England indirectly responsible for the out- 
breaks of plague, because the natives, being deprived of 
their wealth, could no longer purchase sufficient nour- 
ishment to protect them from the ravages of the dis- 
ease. The remedy for this state of affairs is not to rise 
in revolt and chase the English out of the country ; in- 
deed, M. Filon admits that India is not yet ready for 
self-government. His remedies are milder: first, to 
admit the natives to a share in the various commercial 
and industrial enterprises, and, secondly, to admit na- 


‘tive officials to the highest administrative posts by 


degrees. 
FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. 


To the first November number M. Pinon contributes 
a long article on the position occupied by France in the 
far Eastern question. It is important to note that he 
declares, in so many words, that France is anxious to 
secure the open door in China, and he even adopts the 
words of Mr. St. John Brodrick, who lately said that 
England did not want to waste her time and energies in 
sterile struggles with other powers which pursued the 
same great work as herself. M. Pinon, however, hints 
not obscurely at a general continental alliance against 
the vau!ting ambition of England in China, and he 
notes with satisfaction that it was inthe far East that 
the Franco-Russian alliance took a practical form for 
the first time, and there also, for the first time since 
1870, France and Germany found themselves in agree- 


ment. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned a study by 
M. Gautier of Madame de Staél’s relations with the re- 
public of 1798; some interesting Carlist reminiscences 
by Count Remacle ; the continuation of M. Dehérain’s 
instructive articles on scientific agriculture ; a descrip- 
tion of the ambassadorship of the Duc Decazes in Lon- 
don from 1820 to 1821, by M. Ernest Daudet; and a 
criticism by the expert, M. Lévy, on the French budget 
of 1900. 

NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE Nouvelle Revue, which has gone down in price 

to two francs net a number, keeps well up to its 

promise, and while paying as much attention to politi- 

cal matters as under the editorship of Madame Adam, 

an effort is evidently being made to introduce general 

topical articles, while the fiction remains, as always, 
exceptionally good. 

M. Piou opens the first November number with a 
powerful attack on the present French Government 
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and its methods, while Madame Adam, whose “ Letters 
on Foreign Politics” remain a permanent feature of the 
new series, gives a survey of the European situation 
and sees in the Transvaal war, and what may be called 
the Chamberlain policy, a great menace to France and, 
indeed, to the whole world. Madame Adam would like 
to see Russia seize the present opportunity to strengthen 
her position in Persia. The South African war is de- 
scribed by her as ‘‘ unpopular, odious, and cynical.” 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


A powerful and well-written article on the modern 
French navy, and more particularly the present min- 
ister of marine, M. de Lanessan, one time governor of 
French Indo-China, is worthy of attention from all 
those interested in naval matters. The writer points 
out how fatal is the republican system of constantly 
changing the supreme naval authority. No attempt is 
made to choose a man who is really familiar with the 
technicalities of the work undertaken so lightly. Also 
the writer, M. Chassériaud, not content with merely 
blaming individuals and systems, shows what is, in 
France, the very rare moral courage of telling his fel- 
low-countrymen how their navy is regarded by their 
only serious rival—that is, Great Britain. He says, 
perhaps truly, that there would have been no Siam 
crisis and no Fashoda crisis had not Great Britain been 
fully convinced of France’s utter naval inferiority. He 
points out, what should be quite obvious even to the 
civilian mind, that no great fighting or defensive ma- 
chine, like a navy or an army, can be either created or 
kept up without time, money, and, above all, a spirit of 
continuity. He recognizes that at the present moment 
the British navy has a numerical superiority of nearly 
three to one; what is more, he does not believe that 
this numerical superiority can ever be seriously at- 
tacked. What he would wish to see would be the 
creation of French colonial and coast navies, each of 
which, sufficing to itself, should be able to deal with 
each colonial or defensive problem as it may happen to 
arise. Itis curious to note that M. Chassériaud, though 
a practical navy man, does not take into actount—at 
any rate not in this article—the submarine boat, which 
is exciting so very much interest both in France and in 
America. 

WORKERS’ CONFERENCES. 


M. Depasse contributes some interesting pages con- 
cerning the great workers’ conferences which are be- 
coming more and more usual on the continent and which 
are made up of delegates both from workmen and from 
employers. Hitherto the greater companies have tried 
to evade taking part in these conferences, but little by 
little they have been brought to see that in their being 
held lay one of the very few ways in which possible 
strikes might be averted. The writer believes that soon 
the whole civilized world will see the necessity of peri- 
odical conferences of this kind. In fact, what M. De- 
passe hopes to see realized are working committees, 
where all those practically interested in an industry 
shall be able to have their say, and these conferences, 
which should, he thinks, take place once a month or 
once every three months, would form a link between 
the worker and his employer which would not only di- 
rectly contribute to the prosperity of each, but which 
would also cause them to get to know and respect one 
another. ‘ Workmen could learn a great deal from the 
employers and the employers could learn a great deal 
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from their workmen.” In 1891 one of the greatest coal 
strikes which have ever taken place on the continent 
was practically terminated by a workers’ conference 
which took place at Calais, and where both employers 
and men were represented. Unfortunately the employ- 
ers—not unnaturally—prefer to let things remain as they 
have been so long. Even during the last few years 
great efforts have been made to abolish in France the 
existence of trades unionism. M. Depasse points out 
that in Great Britain, where trades unionism is so 
strong, trade is in an exceptionally flourishing condi- 
tion. ‘The more your workers are intelligent and re- 
sponsible, the more your industries will hold their own 
in the world of commerce.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of a rather finely worded apol- 
ogy for the terrible Klobb and Voulet drama; a charm- 
ingly illustrated paper on woman as she appears to the 
modern portrait painters; and a semi-biographical, 
semi-critical account of three notable contemporary 
women authors, who are, however, very little known 
in this country—namely, Madame ‘Krysinska-Bellenger, 
Madame Meunier, and Madame Manoel de Grandfort. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 


E have noticed elsewhere M. Malet’s really ter- 

rible indictment of King Milan of Servia, the 

first violent attack on a living sovereign which has ever 

been, so far as we are aware, published in a leading 
continental review. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


The first November number of the Revue de Paris 
opens with what may be called a typical, and therefore 
very unfavorable, analysis of the relations of Great 
Britain and the Transvaal. The'writer, who has pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous, has evidently made a 
special study of his subject. He admits, with consid- 
erable fairness, that many Englishmen and English- 
women really believe the Transvaal war justified, and 
he puts in a few very clear words the usual arguments 
brought forward by those who uphold Mr.-Chamber- 
lain’s policy. He declares, however, that these views 
are much more held by the lower classes than by what 
he callsthe governing classes. ‘‘The Englishman rarely 
thinks for himself,” he observes ; ‘‘ he accepts, without 
criticising them, the leading articles of the newspaper 
that has his confidence, and when he is pleased with a 
government he wiil, on a whole, accept what that gov- 
ernment chooses to do.” Then at great length the 
writer tells us the story of South Africa from the days 
of Vasco da Gama to the present time. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


M. Roux concludes his vivid account of the Suez 
Canal. ‘The fact that he was actually one of M. de Les- 
seps’ most trusted friends and assistants of course lends 
special interest to his work. De Lesseps was not only a 
great engineer ; he seems also to have been, at least in 
the middle of his life, a great administrator. He was 
determined to bring some of the benefits of civilization 
to the country surrounding his beloved canal, and under 
his auspices the company built the hospital and the 
sanatorium of St. Vincent de Paul, where the employees 
and the workmen who actually did the manual work 
were nursed gratuitously. Thesanatorium is at some 
distance from the hospital. More lately dispensaries 
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have been opened, children’s schools have been founded, 
and codperative stores and clubs have been inaugurated. 
M. Roux goes at great length into the financial affairs 
of the Suez Company. He points out that during the 
first seven years of the company’s existence the hun- 
dred-dollar bonds could be bought for $60; they were 
worth last May close on $800. 


LETTERS OF GEORGES SAND. 


Some exceedingly charming letters of Georges Sand, 
which are full of human as well as of literary interest, 
are published in the second number of the Revue. In 
one of these she gives her views as to what should con- 
stitute a young people’s library. Books of travel she 
puts first on the list; among novels, all of Walter 
Scott’s and Fenimore Cooper’s, she declares, are in- 
structive, amusing, and healthy. She would approve 
of a certain amount of theatrical literature—Corneille, 
Schiller and Goethe, and an expurgated Shakespeare. 
She would also admit a certain amount of poetry and a 
few good fairy tales, but she adds, with great good 
sense, that it is important to leave even children and 
uneducated people to make, to a certain extent, their 
own choice. They will know what their intelligence 
will best be able to digest. 


THE LATER NAPOLEONIC ERA. 


It is curious to see that as time goes on the French 
writers, and apparently the French readers, return with 
interest to the later Napoleonic era. Very curious to 
the student of modern history is. the account, which 
seems to have been founded on a number of original 
documents, of Louis Napoleon’s effort to provoke an in- 
surrection at Strasburg in the year 1836. Louis Phi- 
lippe very wisely pardoned the arch-conspirator, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon found himself, to his great dis- 
gust, shipped off to America on board the French frigate 
Andromeda. Those left behind were formally tried 
early in 1837 amid a scene of considerable popular en- 
thusiasm. They were all acquitted. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles deal with the condition of the Théatre 
Frangaisin 1817 ; Lieutenant X. continues his not very 
interesting account of the Americans in Manila as seen 
from the deck of a French man-of-war ; and MM. De- 
pont and d’Eckardt analyze Pan-Islamism and the Is- 
lamic propaganda. 





REVUE DES REVUES. 


HE Revue des Revues for November 15 is a very 
interesting number, the principal article being 
that in which M. Victor Charbonnel gives his many 
reasons for believing in ‘‘ The Mussulman Origin of the 
Jesuits.” Bound up with his article he gives a short 
sketch of Loyola, whom his evident dislike of the 
Jesuits does not prevent him from recognizing as a 
great man. 

Another article of much interest is that upon ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Universities in France and Abroad,” giving some 
account of the aims of the popular university recently 
founded in Paris in the heart of the working quarter. 
Incidentally a generous tribute is paid to such English 
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institutions as the Birkbeck, the Regent Street, and 
even the Battersea Polytechnic. . 

M. Frederic Passy writes ‘“‘ Against War,” an article 
which is chiefly a summary of M. Bloch’s recent pam- 
phlets. Several interesting letters are published dealing 
with the question of the flood of more or less mischiev- 
ous contents poured out from the French press and 
read greedily and indiscriminately by the lower classes. 
In an article entitled ‘‘A Stay at Aldershot” Captain de 
Malleray examines the British military system in de- 
tail and does not find it very good. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Nuova Antologia blossoms out this month 
with a number of excellent illustrations. It 
leads off (November 16) with a striking portrait of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, accompanying a long declama- 
tory poem in a form of rhythmic blank verse called 
‘Praises of the Heavens, of the Sea, of the Earth, and 
of Heroes.” There is also a biographical sketch, with 
some half dozen illustrations, of the great Italian art- 
ist, Segantini, who died a few weeks ago in the prime 
of life, and who is principally known for his pictures of 
Alpine scenery. 

But the most weighty article in the number is one 
entitled ‘‘ New Problems,” by the venerable author and 
senator, Pasquale Villari. It is a scathing indictment 
of the financial condition of Italy as regards not only 
the way the finances are disbursed, but the way they 
are gathered in. He begins the article—which no stu- 
dent of Italian politics should miss—by remarking that 
the Italian Government is the only one in the world for 
which no one has a good word tosay. This he attributes 
in the main to her economic blunders. On the one 
hand there is reckless extravagance, on the other the 
most cheese-paring economy. Fifty per cent. of the 
taxes fall on the very poorest portion of the population. 
The products of agriculture are so heavily taxed that 
all over the country land is falling out of cultivation, 
and the south, which is purely agricultural, is taxed 
for the benefit of the north, which is, partially at least, 
industrial. Administrative corruption exists every- 
where. The ex-minister reserves his conclusions for a 
future article ; but it is evident that he looks to a more 
intelligent treatment of the agricultural problem as 
offering the best means of escape from existing diffi- 
culties. 

The article that appeals most to the general public in 
the learned Rivista di Scienze Biologiche is one by 
Madame Lombroso on the evolution of thought in ehil- 
dren. Perhaps the most definite conclusion she is en- 
abled to draw concerns the very wide difference in 
clearness and precision in the answers given by the 
children of educated and those of uneducated parents. 

The leading Italian magazines adopt a fairly friendly, 
or at least an impartial, attitude toward England in the 
matter of the Transvaal war. The Rivista Politica e 
Letteraria, however, publishes a lengthy and well-in- 
formed article, very bitter in tone against England, 
summarizing the history of her relations with the 
Transvaal, and declaring in conclusion that Great 
Britain has incurred the disapproval of nearly the 
whole civilized world by her act of aggression. 
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HISTORY. 


Last month we noted the appearance of the fourth 
volume of Mr. James Ford Rhodes’ history of the 
United States, covering the most important months of 
the Civil War. Almost simultaneously there comes 
from the press Mr. James Schouler’s History of the 
Civil War (Dodd, Mead & Co.), which forms the sixth 
volume in the author’s History of the United States 
Under the Constitution, thus completing, after an in- 
terval of eight years, a work which has withstood with 
unusual success the most searching tests that can well 
be applied to historical writing. Mr. Schouler has 
aimed to present the civil as well as the military side 
of the war, making full use of the historical materials 
that have accumulated during the last thirty years. 
He has intended to subordinate military’ details which 
are still matters of controversy, and what he aptly calls 
“the arithmetic of slaughter,” in order to bring out in 
clear relief the actual aim and results of saccessive 
campaigns, as well as the characters of different com- 
manders. Throughout this and all the preceding vol- 
umes of his great work, Mr. Schouler avows that it has 
been his constant purpose to do justice to all sides, and 
we believe it will be the general verdict of historical 
_ students that this purpose has been fulfilled to a re- 
markable degree. 

In a little volume entitled The Territorial Acquisi- 
tions of the United States (Small, Maynard & Co.), 
Mr. Edward Bicknell presents an historical review of 
all the precedents established by this country in the 
matter of territorial expansion since the beginning of 
its government, beginning with the organization of the 
“Northwest Territory” in 1787 and coming down to the 
acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines 
in 1898. 

Capt. George Clarke Musgrave, who went to Cuba 
during the insurrection of 1895 as a correspondent for 
an English paper, and suffered imprisonment there, 
gives an account of the Cuban insurrection and the 
Spanish-American War in a volume entitled Under 
Three Flags in Cuba (Little, Brown & Co.). The au- 
thor went to Cuba with prejudices in favor of Spain, 
but was soon converted into a sympathizer with the 
gause of the Cuban revolutionists, in whose service he 
for a time held a commission. He vividly describes life 
in the Cuban, Spanish, and American camps. He dis- 
cusses the causes of the insurrection and the justifica- 
tion of American interference. His conclusions, on the 
whole, are optimistic. 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, the author of Home Life in 
Colonial Days and of other domestic and social his- 
tories of colonial times, has written Child Life in 
Colonial Days (Macmillan), illustrated from many 
photographs of children’s toys, books, and articles of 
dress, handed down from the olden time. Perhaps no 
other book gives so clear an insight into the every-day 
life of the American child in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Several of the most effective il- 
lustrations in the volume have been made from photo- 
graphs of objects preserved in various historical mu- 
seums, notably the Memorial Hall at Deerfield, Mass. 
All of the pictures have a basis in actuality. 


The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer, by Dr. 
Ezra Hoyt Byington (Little, Brown & Co.), admirably 
supplements the author’s previous book, The Puritan 
in England and New England. In this new volame 
the author gives a fuller and more coanected account of 
the Pilgrims and Puritans as colonizers, as missionaries 
to the Indians, and as reformers in New England. 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, and Jonathan 
Edwards, the great religious teacher, are among the 
chief personalities figuring in Dr. Byington’s studies. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith has entitled his two-volume 
history of England The United Kingdom: A Political 
History (Macmillan), the author’s aim being to give to 
the ordinary reader a ‘clear, connected, and succinct 
view of the political history of the United Kingdom, as 
it appears in the light of recent research and discus- 
sion.” The author’s well-known misgivings as to the 
outcome of British imperialism are not concealed. 

Prof. Edward Kirk Rawson, Superintendent of Naval 
War Records, has written Twenty Famous Naval Bat- 
tles: Salamis to Santiago (Crowell). This work is in 
two volumes, and is illustrated. Professor Rawson’s 
aim is to do for the sea what Creasy in his “ Decisive 
Battles” has done for the land. Professor Rawson has 
had access to the best sources of information, and has 
been able to write a work of great interest. 

It is significant that the most important work of our 
time on Pompeii, although written by a German arche- 
ologist, has been first published in the United States. 
We refer to Prof. August Mau’s Pompeii: Its Life 
and Art (Macmillan). Professor Mau has for the past 
twenty-five years spent his summers among the ruins 
of Pompeii, and his winters in Rome, working up the 
newly acquired material, and has written much on the 
subject in both German and Italian. The present vol- 
ume has been translated into English by Prof. Francis 
W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, and the lib- 
erality of the publishers has permitted the illustration 
of the work on an adequate scale. The author's re- 
searches have covered one of the most interesting fields 
in which the archeologist can labor. 

Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., the Philadelphia 
publishers, have brought out illustrated editions of the 
late Dean Stanley’s Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey, and Historical Memorials of Canter- 
bury. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Among the autobiographies appearing in 1899, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe’s Reminiscences, 1819-1899, (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) holds perhaps the first place in 
interest and importance. This work marks the com- 
pletion of Mrs. Howe’s eightieth year, and her recollec- 
tions go back to the ’20s and ’30s in New York City, and 
to the ’40s, 50s, and ’60s in Boston. Her book opens 
with an account of New York City, and its literary and 
social life at that remote period when Bond Street was 
well ‘“‘up-town.” The more strenuous part of Mrs. 
Howe’s life, however, was passed in Boston in the thick 
of the reformatory movements of half a century ago. 
Her acquaintance embraced almost every distinguished 
writer and philanthropist of our country for more than 
fifty years. Her experience in the anti-slavery. anu 
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woman’s suffrage movements gave her an intimate 
personal knowledge of the leaders of those days, while 
her own part during the Civil War gave her a unique 
prominence among American women. In this volume 
Mrs. Howe tells the complete story of the writing of 
the famous ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” in 1861, 
and the publishers have reproduced from the original 
manuscript the first draft of those famous lines. 

Bishop Whipple’s Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate (Macniillan) contains not only the personal 
reminiscences of the senior missionary bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church, but also much important 
historical material of permanent value. Bishop Whip- 
ple has long been recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on the Indian problem in this country, and 
perhaps no man, within or without the Government 
service, is so well informed as to the whole course of 
our dealings with certain of the Indian tribes. The 
letters and other documents relating to these matters 
which Bishop Whipple gives to the world in this vol- 
ume have a direct bearing on the problem of our future 
dealings with the wards of the nation. Asa record of 
faithful and persistent missionary effort in the face of 
great obstacles, Bishop Whipple’s review of his long 
frontier service is surely most encouraging to all who 
believe in the ultimate Christianization and civilization 
of the red man. 

Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian, by the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore T. Munger (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), while not the first biography of Bushnell, is the 
first attempt to give a full and connected account of 
his work asa theologian. As a study of the thought 
and work of one who, a quarter of a century ago, 
was in the vanguard of advanced theology, by a writer 
and thinker who to-day occupies a similar position in 
reference to the most modern theological thought, this 
volume has a peculiar interest. 

E. P. Roe: Reminiscences of His Life, by his sister, 
Mary A. Roe (Dodd, Mead & Co.), is the story of a writer 
who achieved unusual success in the face of general 
disparagement from all the supposed masters of liter- 
ary criticism. Notwithstanding the critics’ sneers at 
the efforts of ‘‘anative author called Roe,” it is a fact 
that Mr. Roe’s novels not only had a phenomenal cir- 
culation during his lifetime, but are sold in large num- 
bers and in various languages at the present day. 
Whatever one’s critical judgment of Mr. Roe’s works 
may be, the modest life which this little volume com- 
memorates was surely a wholesome and preéminently 
useful one. 

The Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. John Drew 
(Scribners) has an introduction by her son John Drew, 
the actor, with biographical notes by Douglas Taylor. 
Mrs. Drew’s retrospect, reaching over seventy years of 
active and faithful devotion to the dramatic profession, 
was not written, her son tells us, for publication, but 
for the perusal of her children and grandchildren. The 
record includes so much material of general interest 
relating to the progress of the dramatic art in the 
United States, that it would have been a great mistake 
to have permitted it to remain unpublished. In secur- 
ing illustrations the publishers have largely depended 
on the remarkable portrait collection of Mr. Peter 
Gilsey. 

A considerable part of The Art Life of William 
Morris Hunt, by Helen M. Knowlton (Little, Brown & 
Co.) is anecdotal, containing much of Hunt’s entertain- 
ing and stimulating talk as taken down at the time by 
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Hunt’s famous 
work in the New York State Capitol at Albany is fully 
described. Besides portraits of the great artist, the 
illustrations of the work include reproductions of his 
principal paintings. 

Mr. Frank Preston Stearns has written a new life of 


Miss Knowlton, who was his pupil. 


Prince Bismarck (Lippincott). Recognizing the fact 
that Bismarck’s memoirs are not in a true sense an 
autobiography, that Busch makes no attempt to ex- 
plain Bismarck’s policy, and that Lowe’s English life of 
Bismarck was written many years before his death, 
Mr. Stearns has undertaken to give to Americans “a 
clear statement of the character of the man, the princi- 
pal events of his life, and an explanation of his policy 
as related to the historical events of his time.” This is 
done in a straightforward, complete and well-propor- 
tioned volume. 

Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has appeared in consecutive 
issues of the Atlantic Monthly. But*in the volume 
now published much has been added to the original 
text in those portions dealing with Prince Kropotkin’s 
youth, his stay in Siberia, and his life in Western 
Europe. An appreciative introduction is furnished by 
Georg Brandes. The book is extremely interesting, not 
merely as to the revelations of an interesting person- 
ality, but for the light it throws on political and social 
conditions in Russia. 

The inspiring life of the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury 
has been related in a volume by Jennie M. Bingham 
(Eaton & Mains.) Lord Shaftesbury’s efforts which led 
to the abolition of child-slavery in the mining regions 
of England and to the shortening of the hours of labor 
in factories, and many other social and economic re- 
forms, are fully and graphically described in this book. 

The True William Penn, by Sydney George Fisher 
(Lippincott), has been written on the same lines as The 
True Benjamin Franklin, an earlier volume by Mr. 
Fisher. The common conception of William Penn as a 
‘pious, contemplative man, a peace-loving Quaker in a 
broad brim hat and plain drab clothes, who founded 
Pennsylvania in the most successful manner, on beau- 
tiful, benevolent principles, and kindness to the In. 
dians” is not wholly dissipated by Mr. Fisher’s book, 
but it is demonstrated that the real Penn, “though of 
a very religious turn of mind, was essentially a man of 
action, restless and enterprising, at times a courtier 
and a politician, who loved handsome dress, lived well 
and lavishly, and, although he undoubtedly kept his 
faith with the red men, Pennsylvania was the torment 
of his life.” 

It is hard to see how the “ Beacon Biographies” of 
eminent Americans (Small, Maynard & Co.) could be 
easily improved either in plan or in execution. Among 
the recent issues in this excellent series are sketches of 
Aaron Burr, Frederick Douglass, and John Brown, 
by Henry Childs Merwin, Charles W. Chesnutt, and 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin, respectively. The authors 
of these sketches have been able to use materials pub- 
lished in existing biographies and autobiographies, con- 
densing and rearranging to suit the purposes of the 
series. Each volume is prefaced by a running chronol- 
ogy embracing all the principal events of the subject’s 
career. 

Miss Lilian Whiting has written a sympathetic biog- 
raphy of her friend Kate Field (Little, Brown & Co.), 
whose life she fitly characterizes as ‘“‘ varied and pris- 
matic.” The volume has been enriched by the inclusion 
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of much of Miss Field’s unusually interesting personal 
correspondence. There are letters from the Brownings 
and from other names distinguished in literature, and 
many of Miss Field’s own characteristic letters to prom- 
inent Americans. The volume is illustrated by five 
portraits of Miss Field, one of them dating as early as 
1852. Miss Field was a busy woman of affairs, and her 
friend’s book gives revelations of an inner life which, 
to many, will be a surprise. 

In Browning, Poet and Man: A Survey (Putnams), 
Elisabeth Luther Cary attempts an estimate of the 
place occupied by Browning’s life and poetry in the gen- 
eration to which he belonged. The author has embodied 
much of the best current criticism on Browning’s work. 
The volume is liberally illustrated. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A large proportion of our recent books of travel re- 
late to the far East. Several accounts of explorations 
in comparatively unknown portions of Asia have ap- 
peared during the past few years. The latest of these 
is a volume by Mr. William Jameson Reid, entitled 
Through Unexplored Asia (Dana Estes & Co., Bos- 
ton). In this volume Mr. Reid gives an account of a 
journey of exploration through the hitherto unknown 
regions of Western China and Eastern Thibet, during 
the year 1894, in conjunction with the late George Bur- 
toa. Unfortunately, the author’s loss of photographic 
plates made half-tone illustration impossible for this 
work. Accurate drawings were made, however, by 
Mr. L. J. Bridgman, with the collaboration of the 
author. 

The Real Malay : Pen Pictures, by Sir Frank Athel- 
stane Swettenham (John Lane), contains an English 
traveler’s impressions of the Malay civilization. It also 
furnishes, incidentally, some bright side-lights on Brit- 
ish methods of colonial administration. 

Village Life in China: A Study in Sociology, by 
Arthur H. Smith, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company), 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
every-day life of the Chinese people. The writer has 
had an extended experience in China, and writes with 
genuine enthusiasm of the possibilities of the country. 

In Ghostly Japan (Little, Brown & Co.) is another 
of Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s inimitable interpretations of 
Japanese life and literature. Mr. Hearn, who lectures 
on English literature in the Imperial University at 
Tokio, might very properly be called to a lectureship on 
Japanese literature in some American university. 

America To-day, by William Archer (Scribners), is 
in two parts, ‘‘Observations” and ‘‘ Reflections.” Un- 
der the head of ‘‘ Observations” the author gives us his 
impressions of New York, Washington, Chicago, our 
university system, and other topics likely to interest 
the untraveled Englishman. In ‘ Reflections” Mr. 
Archer discourses on ‘‘ North and South,” ‘‘ Republic 
and Empire,” ‘‘ American Literature,” and ‘“ 'The Ameri- 
can Language.” The latter essay, and especially Mr. 
Archer’s discussion on American slang, is particularly 
interesting. 

Like Trooper 3809, which was recently noticed in 
these columns, Mr. Horace Wyndham’s The Queen’s 
Service; or the Real Tommy Atkins (L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston) isa realistic study of army life from the 
private soldier’s point of view, Mr. Wyndham presents 
a far more pleasing picture of military life than did the 
author of Trooper 3809. One does not gather from Mr. 
Wyndham’s pages that the English private soldier 
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is badly treated, badly fed, badly clothed, or badly 
trained. On the contrary, he writes as one quite con- 
tent with his lot, although not blind to details where 
there is need of improvement. Just now, when the 
Queen’s defenders are being hurried to South Africa by 
the tens of thousands, Mr. Wyndham’s interesting 
study of the British soldier’s lot is especially timely. 

The British Isles Through An Opera Glass, by 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr. (George W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia), is an attractive volume of travel sketches. 

Famous Homes of Great Britain and Their Stories 
(Putnams) is a beautifully illustrated volume contain- 
ing authentic historical sketches of several of the most 
famous of British castles. The work has been edited by 
Mr. A. H. Malan, and several of the chapters were con- 
tributed by him. 


SOME BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has become known 
through her Swallow Flights and In the Garden of 
Dreams, and other volumes, as an especially charming 
lyrist and sonneteer. The daintily-bound little volume 
entitled, At the Wind’s Will (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
carefully divided into the divisions which respectively 
include the lyrics, the sonnets, the rondels, the quat- 
rains, and the translations. The first division of lyrics 
proper sees Mrs. Moulton without doubt at her best. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Thacher, in The Listening Child 
(Macmillan), has made a selection from practically the 
whole field of English verse for the benefit of the 
youngest readers, and she has made a selection distin- 
guished by excellent good sense and esthetic considera- 
tion. It is very unusual to find so much intelligence 
used in a work of this character. The first part of the 
book prints verses selected from the writings of poets 
from William Shakespeare to Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A second and slighter division goes back beyond Shake- 
speare to Chaucer, and his immediate followers. Itisa 
little difficult to imagine a child reading ‘“‘Queen Al- 
cestis and the God of Love,” even with the aids of some 
modernized words. But with the exception of this one 
selection from Chaucer there is scarcely a stanza in the 
volume which would not be understood, or at least 
felt, by a fairly bright child of ten. Inasmuch as all the 
poetry is good poetry, the volume is quite as attractive 
to grown-ups as to children. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris furnishes an introduction 
to Miss Weeden’s Bandana Ballads (Doubleday & 
McClure Company) and credits it with what he calls 
“the relish of reality.” Certainly this is the one thing 
and the all-important thing that has been wanting in 
negro protraiture, whether in verse, or prose, or picture, 
and Miss Weeden does seem to have come decidedly 
nearer the real darky,—not the mystical, sainted, im- 
possible darky of literature,—than any artist or writer 
we have recently seen in that field. The dozen por- 
traits, ‘‘Shadows on the Wall,” she has drawn for these 
verses are, in their way, excellent attempts to give a 
pictorial likeness of the negro countenance. 

Mr. Dunbar, the young negro poet, is at his best in 
the subjects which furnish the contents of the pres- 
ent volume,—‘‘The Deserted Cabin,” ‘‘Chris’mus is 
a-Comin,” ‘‘A Banjo Song,” etc. (Poems of Cabin 
and Field, Dodd, Mead & Co.) His publishers have 
given the eight poems which make up this book a very 
gay setting, and the verses have been illustrated from 
photographs of darky characters and scenes, made by 
the Hampton Institute Camera Club, This method 
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seems more appropriate to the illustration of the negro 
life than any other purpose, especially on account of 
the failure of our illustrating artists to hit off the 
negro characteristics with anything like the perfection 
which they display in other fields of their art. 

Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby’s volume of verse (A 
Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, Small, Maynard 
& Co.) is dedicated to his master, Iolstoy. The in- 
fluence of another master, Walt Whitman, is suggested 
with almost startling clearness in the opening lines of 
his book; the rhythm, or lack of rhythm, according to 
your point of view, is Whitman’s exactly. Almost all 
of the pieces in Mr. Crosby’s book are inspired by social 
wrongs and injustices, and prophesy of a time when 
these will be changed. 

The editor of Nature Pictures by American Poets 
(Macmillan) has done a decidedly interesting thing and 
done it well. Miss Marble has selected with care and 
discrimination the best verses written by Americans 
having their impulse primarily from the prompting of 
nature, and has classified these under such titles as 
‘Landscape Vistas,” ‘‘ Music of Winds and Storms,” 
“Sea, Streams, and Tides,” ‘‘ Bird-Notes and Crickets’ 
Chirp,” ‘‘Flower Songs,” and ‘Calendar of the Sea- 
sons.” William Cullen Bryant furnishes a greater 
number of nature poems to this anthology than any 
other poet; no writer appears earlier than Bryant, 
Whittier and Longfellow. The West furnishes Ella 
Higginson, of Council Grove, Kansas, John James 
Piatt, of Indiana, James Whitcomb Riley, Edith Thom- 
as and Maurice Thompson ; while the South produces 
John B. Tabb and Christopher P. Cranch. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


Mr. Elson’s book on The National Music of Amer- 
ica (L. C. Page & Co.) begins with the Pilgrims’ 
psalms, and includes the distinctive songs of the South 
as well as those of the North. The book is written with 
care, and a good many current superstitions as to the 
origin of certain of our songs are dispelled. Mr. Elson’s 
researches, which have evidently not been slight nor 
unintelligent, do not, however, explain the mystery of 
the origin of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” The first printed ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” that Mr. Elson can find is 
in George Coleman’s opera, printed in 1784, entitled 
“Two to One;” but the air was freely used by both 
English and Americans long before any printed version. 

In the same series and with companion binding to 
Mr. Elson’s book, is Famous Violinists of To-day and 
Yesterday (lL. C. Page & Co.), by Henry ©. Lahee. 
The father of violin playing was Arcangelo Corelli, 
who was born in Bologna in 1653, and who laid the 
foundation of all future development of technique. 
Mr. Lahee in his comprehensive review of the great vio- 
linists, sketches the musical achievements of hundreds 
of the followers of Corelli, dwelling for a time on the 
more notable and more modern masters, especially 
Paganini and Ole Bull, who has a chapter to himself. 
Of all contemporary violinists, Mr. Lahee places Jo- 
seph Joachim asclearly the first. There isa chapteron 
women violinists, and a final one on famous quartettes. 

The difficult task that Mr. Martin A. Gemiinder has 
appointed for himself in his monograph entitled What 
Constitutes Good Music? (Blumenberg Press) is to 
show not what music and musicians are good, but what 
constitutes a good or bad effect in music, and who is to 
be the judge. He points out that among the greatest 
musicians the standards of good music are certainly 


















































not accurate and final, for Schumann classed Meyer- 
beer as a charlatan, Wagner thought him the essential 
expression of ‘“‘incoherency and empty striving after 
outward effect,” while Rubinstein thought his operatic 
compositions were of the first rank; Mendelssohn 
thought little of Schumann, Moscheles thought Chopin 
harsh and inartistic, Handel depreciated Gluck, no one 
knows how many depreciators Richard Wagner has 
had, atid so the story goes on. In spite of these dis- 
couraging phenomena, Mr. Gemiinder proceeds to search 
for the law determining good music, with the result 
that the farther he goes the more fixed becomes his 
conclusion ‘‘that there is nothing good in art or music 
per se, aside from its subjective effects. 

A useful work by Mr. Charles Annesley, The Stand- 
ard Opera Glass (Brentano’s) condenses the plots of 
123 celebrated operas. Inasmuch as our most important 
operatic work is invariabiy rendered in French, Italian 
or German, there will undoubtedly be great numbers 
of music lovers who will find The Standard Opera 
Glass just what they have needed to give them an in- 
telligent and accurate idea of the scheme and context 
of each operatic story. Although the number of operas 
reviewed in the volume is so great as to allow but three 
or four pages at the most to any one, the condensations 
of the stories are quite enough in detail to clear away 
that hazy condition as to the events depicted, in which, 
for instance, a performance of “Die Meistersinger” in 
German is sure to leave the greater part of an Ameri- 
can audience. 

Not unlike Mr. Annesley’s aim is Miss Mabel Wag- 
nalls’ in her Stars of the Opera (Funk and Wagnalls). 
Miss Wagnalls, however, begins her volume with a 
series of interviews with such operatic celebrities as 
Sembrich, Eames, Calvé, Nordica, Lehman and Melba, 
and ends her book with a pretty full recital of the plots 
of twelve of the most popular operas in which the above 
named artists take the parts of the heroine. Miss Wag- 
nalls is herself a musician and achieved success as a 
piano soloist in both Europe and America. The book 
is written more particularly for the purpose of inform- 
ing and entertaining those who are fond of dramatic 
music, but have not the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with grand opera. 

Professor Hugh A. Clarke’s essay on Music and the 
Comrade Arts (Silver, Burdett & Co.) is designed to 
show music’s relationship with, and interdependence 
upon, the comrade arts, especially the relation of music 
and the various arts to science. His point of view is 
that though art is based on science, its expression in the 
higher forms is not subject to scientific laws but to- 
zesthetic laws, which may be formulated in the future 
by an advanced psychology. 

Miss Esther Singleton’s effortin A Guide to the Opera 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) to explain the plots of the operas we 
are accustomed to hearing in New York is rather the 
most thorough and intelligent of the various books that 
have appeared this year for this purpose. She assumes 
chat it is necessary to understand the significance of the 
musical phrasing as the composer meant it quite as 
much as the words and the action. In addition to the 
words and music she has incorporated the stage direc- 
tions, and everything necessary to a complete compre- 
hension of the scene at any moment. The chief works 
of Mozart, Beethoven,*Gliick, Meyerbeer, Verdi and 
Wagner are explained by Miss Singleton in a happy 
style which makes her book very readable in itself, 
quite apart from its value as a work of reference. The 
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book is illustrated with portraits of the chief operatic 
stars of the Metropolitan Opera Company, shown in 
character. 

Miss Anna Alice Chapin in her volume, Wotan, Sieg- 
fried, and Briinnhilde (Harpers) has for her purpose 
not the interpretation of any opera, but rather. a sympa- 
thetic study of the three chief characters of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. She wishes to give an idea of the broad 
philosophy of Wagner as exemplified in these three 
salient characters. She anal¥zes the life of Wotan in 
the: Opera, separating the four periods in the develop- 
ment of his character. She thinks that Siegfried alone 
among all the characters drawn in literature is the only 
being absolutely natural, and interprets Wagner's 
dragon-slayer as a perfectly elemental and primitive 
being, influenced only by instinct. Briimnhilde is called 
the noblest piece of character development in all of 
Wagner’s works. 

Turning from American books about music to some 
American music itself, we find Mr. Willard Patten’s ora- 
torio of Isaiah (W. J. Dwyer & Bro.) such a sincere and 
valuable work in the interests of the best and highest 
forms of music isthoroughly commendable. ‘The com- 
position is published in complete vocal score, with 
piano accompaniment. The text is selected from the 
Book of Isaiah, and the music was composed by Mr. 
Patten. The oragorio is scored for a full orchestra. 
When Mr. Patten brought his chorus from Minneapo- 
lis to Omaha at the time of the exposition there, the 
performance of this oratorio was quite the musical epi- 
sode of the exposition, and the work of this native 
composer was not only highly pleasing to the audience, 
but elicited Mr. Theodore Thomas’ hearty commenda- 
tion. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


In The Future of the American Negro (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) Mr. Booker T. Washington goes directly to 
the point, and discusses the facts of the negro’s situation 
in the South in the same clear, definite, and forcible 
way in which he has frequently presented the case on 
the public platform, both Northand South. Mr. Wash- 
ington has written a book that will undoubtedly be 
very widely read by the Northern friends of the work at 
Tuskegee, and, what is perhaps more to the purpose, it 
will be read by intelligent Southerners who believe that 
Tuskegee holds the key to the ultimate solution of the 
race problem in their section. 

Prof. Nicholas Paine Gilman, whose previous studies 
of profit-sharing and socialism have commanded the 
respect of American economists, has written a work en- 
titled A Dividend to Labor (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
in which he describes employers’ “‘ welfare-institutions,” 
a scheme by which labor receives an indirect dividend, 
the dividend in the profit-sharing scheme being regarded 
as direct. Professor Gilman has collected much cheer- 
ing information regarding the liberality of American 
employers to their workmen. He has also made a dili- 
gent study of some experiments and enterprises in 
Europe. 

Interest in the ever-present trust problem has called 
out a new edition of Monopolies and the People (Put- 
nams), by Mr. Charles Whiting Baker, the editor of 
Engineering News. Mr. Baker regards the death of 
competition in the great proportion of industries as in- 
evitable, and government regulation as likewise inevi- 
table. He is a firm believer in the public ownership 
and management of many industries. , 
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Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, formerly a member of the New 
Zealand Parliament, who has written much for Ameri- 
can magazines and reviews on Australasian topics, 
is the author of a little volume, entitled Owr Foes at 
Home (Doubleday & McClure Company), which dis- 
cusses many of the practical questions of the day, giv- 
ing special attention to the subject of monopolies. Like 
Mr. Baker, Mr. Lusk pronounces in favor of public con- 
trol of natural monopoly. 

Dr. A. F. Weber’s treatise on the Growth of Cities in 
the Nineteenth Century (Columbia University) gives 
the result of an investigation chiefly conducted in the 
unrivalled statistical library of the Royal ‘Statistic- 
al Bureau in Berlin. While primarily intended for 
the specialist, the essay has been expanded into a popu- 
lar work, technical terms being explained and illus- 
trated so that the book becomes a manual for general 
reference, and is a notable addition to the smal num- 
ber of reliable works of this class. 


WORKS OF REFERENCE, 


A large staff of editors, headed by Mr. Justice 
Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of The World’s Best Orations 
(St. Louis: Ferd P. Kaiser), a work to be completed in 
ten volumes, giving in full the oratorical masterpieces 
of all countries, ‘‘from Demosthenes to date.” As the 
arrangement is alphabetical according to the names of 
the orators, the first volume gives a fair indication, we 
presume, of the range of selection to be observed. 
Among ‘the orators represented in this volume are 
Pierre Abélard, the Adams family, A%schines, Saint 
Anselm, Thomas Arnold, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Judah P. Benjamin. These are only a few of the 
names, taken at random from the table of contents, 
but they give some idea of the inclusiveness and extent 
of the undertaking. The print and paper are excellent. 
The work is sold only by subscription and Messrs. J. F. 
Taylor & Co., 5and 7 East 16th St., New York, repre- 
sent the publishers in the Hast. 

The National Cyclopedia of American Biography 
(James T. White & Co.) is chiefly distinguished by the 
great number of sketches of living men which it con- 
tains. The publishers have made a special point of se- 
curing accurate data concerning the lives of Americans 
prominent at the present time. For example, in the 
ninth volume, which has only recently appeared, we 
find sketches of all the chief participants in the Span- 
ish-American War. It is a rule strictly followed in the 
compilation of this cyclopedia to submit all biographical 
sketches to the subjects themselves, or to relatives, for 
correction and revision. The editors seem to have had 
a particularly difficult task in securing an authentic 
biography of Whistler, the artist, and the sketch which 
appears in this ninth volume is said to have been the 
result of ‘five years of labor and research, investiga- 
tion, and correspondence.” It probably gives for the 
first time in print an authentic account of that eccen- 
tric artist’s ancestry and early life. This is only one 
instance of the industry and diligence which have 
marked the editorial management of this publication. 
In the present volume there are sketches of several 
eminent men recently deceased, including Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, of Yale, Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, 
of Michigan, and Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. As a 
whole, the work is invaluable for purposes of reference, 
particularly in a newspaper or magazine office. 
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A unique volume entitled The Private Stable, by 
“ Jorrocks,” (Little, Brown & Co.) deserves mention as 
a book of encyclopedic range in the facts and sugges- 
tions presented for the benefit of horse owners. Every- 
thing that needs to be known for the successful estab- 
lishmentand management of aprivate stable seems to be 
contained between the covers of this excellent manual. 
The publishers have enhanced the value of the book by 
excellent illustrations, which they have lavishly sup- 
plied. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


In the-series of ‘‘The World’s Great Books” (Apple- 
ton) the most recent issues are Pope’s translation of Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, with a critical introduction by William C. 
Wilkinson ; De Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, and Literary Reminiscences, with a 
critical and biographical introduction by Ripley Hitch- 
cock; Richard Henry Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, with introduction by Charles Warren Stoddard ; 
and James Anthony Froude’s Julius Cesar, with an 
introduction by Burke A. Hinsdale. These titles serve 
to show the range and scope attempted by the publish- 
ers in the production of this valuable series. The in- 
troduction to each volume is an important feature. 
The reader is by this means put in touch with the au- 
thor, and led to appreciate more fully the significance 


of the work to which his attention is directed. Each | 


volume thus far made up in this series is a classic in it- 
self, quite worthy of a place in the most select library. 
The paper, typography, and binding are in keeping 
with the dignity of the series. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher publishes some exquisite re- 
prints of choice works which are most appropriate for 
gift purposes. In “‘ The Brocade Series” the new issues 
this season are The T'ale of the Emperor Constans, by 
William Morris ; The History of Over Sea, by William 
Morris; Emerald Uthwart, by Walter Pater; Hours 
of Spring and Wild Flowers, by Richard Jefferies ; 
Will o’ the Mill, by Robert Louis Stevenson; and 
Marjorie Fleming, by John Brown. These volumes 
are printed on Japan vellum, but are sold at the low 
price of 75-cents. To ‘ The Old World Series” have been 
added The Story of Ida, by Francesca Alexander, with 
a preface by John Ruskin ;.A Child’s Gardenof Verses, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson ; Ménna Innominata, by 
Christina G. Rossetti; and The Tale of Chloe, by 
George Meredith. The volumes in this series are 
printed on Van Gelder paper, and are bound in flexible 
Japan vellum, with white parchment wrappers. Mr. 
Mosher also issues an English prose translation of The 
Georgics of Virgil by J. W. Mackail in two small 
volumes. All of these titles represent the highest art in 
dainty bookmaking. 

Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have added this 
season to their well-known ‘Faience Edition” of re- 
prints An Attic Philosopher in Paris, by Emile Sou- 
vestre; Barrack Room Ballads, and Other Poems, 
by Rudyard Kipling; The Blithdale Romance, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ; Cyrano de Bergerac, by Ed- 
mond Rostand; English Traits, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; My Uncle and My Curé, by Jean de la 
Bréte ; Prue and I, by George William Curtis; The 
Snow Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales, by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne; and Walden, by Henry D. Thoreau. 
These volumes are published at 75 cents each, and are 
provided with illustrations, and also with an introduc- 
tion by writers well-known in literature. The same 














publishers present ‘‘The Copley Series” of reprints, in 
which the volumes differ from those in the preceding 
series by having a colored frontispiece, larger sized 
page, and finer paper and binding. These books are 
published at $1.00, and comprise Mrs. Gaskell’s Cran- 
ford, Halévy’s Abbé Constantin, Hawthorne’s House 
of the Seven Gables, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Kip- 
ling’s Barrack Room Ballads, Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha, Meredith’s Lucile, and Prue and I, by George 
William Curtis. From the same house come a two. 
volume edition of George Eliot’s Middlemarch, with 
numerous drawings by Alice Barber Stephens, and, in 
the series called ‘‘ Children’s Favorite Classics,” Robin- 
son Crusoe, and The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have begun the publica- 
tion of a new series of reprints which they call “ Little 
Books by Famous Authors,” and which is to include the 
best short stories, sketches, and verse by famous authors. 
The books are daintily made up in narrow 16mo size. 
The first title in the series is The First Christmas, which 
is taken from Ben-Hur, by aen. Lew Wallace. This is 
followed by The Story of the Other Wise Man, by Henry 
van Dyke, and Two Gentlemen of Kentucky, taken 
from James Lane Allen’s Flute and Violin. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Mr. Sidney Lanier’s Bob, The Story of our Mocking- 
bird (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a conscientious recital 
of the rather dramatic events in the bird’s life, and its 
tragical ending. The poet studied this particular song- 
ster with great faithfulness from day to day, and the 
resulting account is of value as an accurate contribu- 
tion to amateur observation in natural history, as well 
as a charming picture of a poet and a mocking-bird. 
The publishers have reinforced the little sketch from 
both of these points of view by the unusual and elab- 
orate methods of illustration and printing. The illus- 
trations in particular are. worthy of remark. The art- 
ist, Mr. Dugmore, at the expense of much time and 
pains made scores of photographs of mocking-birds of 
all ages, fcom those just hatched to the final adult. Se- 
lecting the best of these photographs, Mr. Dugmore 
colored them and they have been reproduced in color in 
the book, showing ‘‘ Bob” in all stages of his develop- 
ment, and in the more dramatic episodes of his life. 

The inimitable sketches of slum child-life which made 
Mr. Michael Angelo Woolf known to all Americans 
have been brought together here by Mr. Joseph Henius 
in a volume entitled Sketches of Lowly Life ina Great 
City (Putnams), which includes not only the best of the 
contributions to Life and Judge, but anumber of hith- 
erto unpublished drawings. The quaint child-philos- 
ophy and humorous contrasts of the illustrator have a 
flavor all their own. Mr. Henius calls attention to the 
tenderness and simplicity which mark all Mr. Woolf’s 
conceptions, and assures us that they were principles 
of the man’s character. Mr. Woolf, by the way, was 
born in England, so a biographical note tells us, his 
father being a musician of eminence and possessing 
talent in pictorial art and literature as well. The il- 
lustrator died last March. 

Mr. Oliver Herford is responsible for the nonsense 
verses, as well as the nonsense pictures in his Alphabet 
of Celebrities (Small, Maynard & Co.) He makes such 
good hits in several of his verses that one is quite in 
clined to forgive his audacity. This is a sample : 

*“ K is the Kaiser, who kindly repeats 
Original verses to Kipling and Keats.” 
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RECENT NOVELS. 


Mr. W. D. Howells first introduced us to those stand-by 
characters of his, Mr. and Mrs. March, in Their Wedding 
Journey. We have now the felicity of knowing their 
experiences abroad twenty-five yearsafterwards. Their 
Silver Wedding Journey is a most delightful story of 
foreign travel in the very best and most charming man- 
ner of the veteran author who, in spite of all the new- 
comers, holds firmly his place as our foremost writer of 
fiction and man of letters. The two-volume illustrated 
edition of Their Silver Wedding Journey has many ex- 
cellent illustrations by W. T. Smedley, and dozens of 
well-printed bits of half-tone reproductions from photo- 
graphs of European street scenes, buildings, and so on. 
(Harpers.) 

The editor of the Bookman, Professor Peck, in a re- 
view of the novels of 1899, concludes with a list of 
those that he regards as the six best ones from a lit- 
erary point of view; and five of the half-dozen are by 
Americans. It does not, of course, follow that Mr. 
Peck’s verdict is final, but it is interesting to know that 
he places at the top of the list a volume of eight tales 
by an American woman, Edith Wharton, collected un- 
der the title The Greater Inclination. Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s are stories of great delicacy of literary art, 
resembling in that regard the better work of Mr. Henry 
James. (Scribners.) 

The Maternity of Harriott Wicken, another of Mr. 
Peck’s selections, is by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, and is an 
English story, essentially a study in morbid psychology, 
very unpleasant and powerful. It is curious to note 
how disagreeable these strong English women writers 
usually are, and how wholesome and attractive by con- 
trast are the books of most of our American women 
writers, who also, as a rule, greatly ‘excel their English 
contemporaries in point of literary art. (Macmillan.) 

Two posthumous novels by American writers, name- 
ly, Mr. Edward Noyes Westcott’s David Harum, and 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s The Market Place, are included 
in Mr. Peck’s favorite half-dozen. The remaining two 
are Mr. Winston Churchill’s Richard Carvel, and Mr. 
Edwin Caskoden’s When Knighthood Was in Flower. 
Professor Peck assigns a prominent place to Mr. Rich- 
ard Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street, a London story of 
extreme social contrasts, the author of which, by the 
way, now gives us a new story, The Island, or ‘The 
Adventures of a Person of Quality.” The Island is a 
rewritten tale with several fresh chapters, the first edi- 
tion of which had appeared in England previous to No. 
5 John Street. The motive of it is somewhat the same 
as that of Mr. Howells’ Altruria, and the story is really 
a satire on our modern civilization. (Century.) 

A no less able student than Mr. Whiteing of English 
social conditions, and an even more powerful writer, is 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, whose earlier books called Tales 
of Mean Streets, and A Child of the Jago, are now 
added to by the appearance of a third called To London 
Town. Mr. Morrison knows the life of the poor in the 
London slums better, perhaps, than any other writer. 
(Stone.) 

In strict seasonableness, we ought to have mentioned 
last month the fact that Mr Thomas Nelson Page has 
written a charming Christmas story. But although 
Christmas will have been past when these running notes 
appear, Mr. Page’s Santa Claus’s Partner will not have 
become obsolete. It is a charming little story, most 


beautifully printed and illustrated, and, like Dickens’ 
tales, good for many Christmases to come. (Scrib- 
ners. ) 

Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch has written a good story of 
Cornwall, entitled The Ship of Stars, (Scribners) that 
now appears in book form after having been a success 
as aserial in Scribner’s Magazine. Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton, whose books are to have the deserved honor of be- 
ing reprinted in a uniform series, to be known as the 
“Shenandoah Edition ” (presumably in reference to the 
pleasant fact that Mr. Stockton has become possessed 
of a charming old Virginia home in the Shenandoah 
Valley) contributes to the stack of recent stories a book 
called The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander. 
This tells the adventures of an oriental person who a 
long time ago drank heaviiy at the Fountain of Youth, 
with the consequence that he is living comfortably in 
New York to-day as a Wall Street broker after having 
known numerous great people, from Abraham and 
other Old Testament worthies down to Napoleon and 
celebrities still more recent. (Century.) 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett is an English writer of prom- 
ise, and already of distinction, whose Little Novels 
of Italy has been regarded by the critics as one of the 
most original and important of the books of the year. 
Anarticle in the Book Number of the Outlook, which we 
may reasonably attribute to Mr. Hamilton Mabie, says 
that ‘‘In point of beauty of style and literary quality a 
first place must be given to Mr. Hewlett’s Little Novels 
of Italy, a collection of short stories of Renaissance 
life, manners, and morals.” Conceding its rare insight 
into the life of those times, and its value regarded as 
literary art, the book is not to be read for anything that 
its characters can teach modern people as to the proper 
ordering of life; for Renaissance morals were outra- 
geously bad. (Macmillan.) 

Margaret Sherwood’s Henry Worthington is an 
American college novel, with its scenes laid possibly in 
Boston. Henry is a young professor of sociology, and 
his department is endowed by a commercial gentleman 
who does not like Henry’s progressive teachings, with 
the consequence that we find ourselves in the very 
thick of the modern problem of academic freedom. 
(Macmillan.) 

Among current English novels is Mary Cholmonde- 
ley’s Red Pottage (Harpers), an English society story, 
built upon conventional lines but rather better than the 
average ; and Mr. Morley Roberts’ The Colossus, a 
political novel having to do with Mr. Cecil Rhodes as 
an empire-builder and railway financier. (Harpers.) 

Several of our younger American novelists have 
brought out excellent volumes of short stories, among 
which are to be mentioned with much commendation 
Mr. Bliss Perry’s eight tales collected under the title 
The Powers at Play (Scribners). Mr. Richard Har- 
ding Davis’ five good stories embraced in a volume 
called The Lion and the Unicorn (Scribners) reflect 
somewhat the wide range of Mr. Davis’ recent interests 
and activities. Mr. Stephen Crane’s The Monster, and 
Other Stories (Harpers) shows no falling off in the 
freshness, directness, and power of the work which had 
already given Mr. Crane a distinct place among our 
writers of fiction. 

Mr. Zangwill’s new book, They That Walk in Dark- 
ness, is a collection of stories which includes a former 
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volume, Ghetto Tragedies, to which a number of new 
tales of modern Jewish life are added. (Macmillan.) 

American readers have reason to be thankful for 
every opportunity given them to read the books of the 
great Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jokai. The one now 
brought out under the name The Poor Plutocrats, 
translated by R. Nisbet Bain, has never had an English 
rendering before, although translations of it are extant 
in many other languages. Its Hungarian name is 
Szeqeny Gazdagok. Under the circumstances, the 
translator may be pardoned for inventing a pronounce- 
able title. (Doubleday & McClure.) 


HISTORICAL FICTION—AMERICAN. 


We may leave it to the critics to account, if they can, 
for the changing fashions in popular literature. The 
immediate fact remains that just now there is a strong 
taste in our own country for the blending of romance 
and history upon a plan that proposes to give us at 
once a readable story, true to the fundamental facts of 
life and human nature, and at the same time a trust- 
worthy and illuminating study of some period or phase 
of our history, or some interesting locality or section of 
the country. Several recent American books of this 
kind have been remarkably successful. To what ex- 
tent they may, or may not, hold their own as perma- 
nent contributions to our standard literature, is purely 
a question of opinion. They will at least have served 
an extremely good purpose in providing several millions 
of American readers with entertainment and instruc- 
tion of a high order. 

The Revolutionary period has thus far lent itself 
more successfully than any other to the ends of our his- 
torical noveiists ; and of recent stories dealing with that 
period three have been successful beyond the rest. 
Two of these,—Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne 
(Century), and Mr. Winston Churchill’s Richard Car- 
vel (Macmillan),—have been already noticed in these 
pages. The latest is Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s Janice 
Meredith (Dodd, Mead & Co.), which made its prelimi- 
nary appearance by instalments in the Bookman. It 
appeared in book form in October, and it will have sold 
by the first of January probably not less than 150,000 
copies. Richard Carvel, which had made its appear- 
ance in June, had gone steadily on, and late in De- 
cember had reached 260,000. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Hugh 
Wynne was the earliest of this trio, having appeared in 
the Century Magazine asa serial, after which it came 
out in book form in September, 1897. Its large sales 
have received a new impetus from the appearance of an 
illustrated two-volume edition, in which the carefully 
selected pictures of historical buildings, places, scenes 
and personages, together with the fine drawings of 
Mr. Howard Pyle illustrating the story itself, greatly 
add to the value of the novel considered as a contribu- 
tion to local history,—the Philadelphia of Franklin’s 
time being the central point of Dr. Mitchell’s narration. 

There has been of late a protracted discussion in the 
literary press of the similarities and dissimilarities of 
these three historical novels. George Washington ap- 
pears in them all, though only incidentally in Richard 
Carvel. Mr. Churchill’s work was well advanced be- 
fore Hugh Wynne appeared, and he did not allow him- 
self the pleasure of reading Dr. Mitchell’s great book 
until his own was finished ; so that there could have 
been no conscious or intentional imitation at any point. 
Mr. Ford, on the other hand, certainly knew nothing 
about Richard Carvel when he was writing Janice 
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Meredith. In short, each of the three is a perfectly in- 
dependent piece of work, and each has been written by 
a man unusually well qualified to write either fiction or 
history. They all deserve the success they have attained. 

Of the latest,—namely, Janice Meredith,—the opin- 
ion may be ventured that it will survive as a remark- 
ably thorough and valuable study of Revolutionary 
history, rather than asa work of fiction per se. The 
story is agreeable, iideed, and never drags, so that the 
book will not lack for readers who care only for the 
entertainment they get from wholesome and lively ro- 
mance. But it is to be remembered that Mr. Ford is 
one of our most learned and accurate authorities upon 
Revolutionary history ; and the light that this book 
throws upon political and social conditions, particu- 
larly in the colony of New Jersey, where its scenes are 
principally laid, and also upon Washington’s military 
campaigns, entitles it to very high praise from the his- 
torical standpoint. Especial mention should be made 
of the illustrated two-volume edition, to which Mr. 
Pyle has lent his best efforts. 

Hugh Wynne and Janice Meredith both give us, 
among other things, some very entertaining chapters 
dealing with gay social life in Philadelphia during the 
period of the British occupation, when Washington’s 
soldiers were suffering at Valley Forge, and when 
Major André and the other British officers were turn- 
ing the heads of the maidens of the Quaker City. A 
spirited tale of that winter in Philadelphia is D'Arcy 
of the Guards, by Louis Evan Shipman. D’Arcy is a 
British captain who eventually marries a Philadelphia 
girl, and whose adventures are entirely true to the 
historical and military conditions of 1777. (Stone.) 

From Kingdom to Colony is a Revolutionary novel 
by Mary Devereux, who takes us to New England, the 
scenes being laid chiefly at Marblehead, Mass., and the 
time being the opening period of thewar. The heroine 
is described as ‘‘a delightfully inconsistent and fascinat- 
ing character,” and she,—like the heroines of almost 
every one of our group of revolutionary novels,—enjoys 
the friendship and protecting favor of His Excellency 
George Washington. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Among the recent stories based upon American his- 
tory are some of the pre-Revolutionary times. The 
Sword of Justice, by Sheppard Stevens, deals with the 
historical period of Francis Parkman’s Pioneers of 
France inthe New World. The time is the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, and the scene is Florida, with 
Spaniards, Frenchmen and Indians as the characters. 
The manner in which this book depicts Indian life and 
characteristics, is worthy of special commendation. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

In Castle and Colony, by Emma Rayner, is a story 
of the early settlement on the Delaware River of the 
Swedes and Finns. This colony had its period of hard 
struggle with the Dutch, by whom it was absorbed be- 
fore they, in turn, yielded to the English. A readable 
story manages to include an authentic historical study 
of this Swedish settlement. (Stone.) 

Mistress Content Cradock, by Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull, is a study of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
during the time of the troubles which resulted in the 
banishment of Roger Williams. It is based upon an 
exceptionally thorough acquaintance with the social. 
and religious life and customs of primitive New Eng- 
land. (Barnes.) ' 

The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady achieved a 
worthy place among the writers of historical romance 
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a year or two ago with his story of the Revolutionary 
period entitled For Love of Country. This is now fol- 
lowed by a second book, For the Freedom of the Sea, 
which is a romance of the War of 1812, and which rests 
its historical climax upon the great sea fight between 
the Constitution and the Guerriére. Archdeacon 
Brady brings to the aid of ample historical scholarship 
the gift of spirited narration. (Scribners.) 

Another story of the navy of the'period of the second 
war with England is entitled Smith Brunt, U.S. N., 
by Waldron K. Post. Our great naval hero Lawrence 
is a prominent character, and the scenes shift from the 
vicinity of New York to the thrilling deeds of our navy 
off the coast of Tripoli in the Mediterranean. (Put- 
nams.) 

The Mormon Prophet, by Lily Dougall, is admitted 
by Congressman-elect Roberts to be ‘‘ astrong, clear- 
cut, purpose-story, lofty in tone; its incidents easily 
within the limits of probability, and singularly free 
from the vulgarity of nearly all the writers of fiction 
who have made their work at any point touch Mormon- 
ism. Itis an honest effort to account for Joseph Smith 
and his work.” This quotation is from an elaborate re- 
view of the book contributed by Mr. Roberts to the 
New York Times some weeks ago. Mr. Roberts by no 
means admits the accuracy of the general attitude 
towards Mormonism of the writer of this novel. Never- 
theless, it is conceded that the book is based upon inti- 
mate knowledge of the early history of Mormonism in 
the Nauvoo period, and that it isa positive contribution 
to American historical fiction. (Appleton.) 

The great Confederate cavalry raider, General John 
Morgan, whose daring exploits in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and whose disastrous but amazing incursion 
into the southeast corner of Indiana and across south- 
ern Ohio form one of the most romantic chapters in the 
history of the Civil War, stands out as a romantic and 
attractive figure in a remarkable new western story, 
The Legionaries, written by Mr. Henry Scott Clark. 
Doubtless the book would have been called The Raid- 
ers but for the fact that Mr. Crockett had taken that 
title for one of his recent stories of the Scottish bor- 
der. ‘‘The Legionaries” was a name locally applied to 
the levies of home-guards which were called upon in 
southern Indiana to resist the progress of Morgan’s 
raiders. War-time conditions in that Ohio River region 
are well set forth in this book. The love story is a fine 
and readable one, too ; but the study of the locality in 
its geographical and social conditions, and above all the 
account of the military exploit of Morgan, and of the 
wavering loyalty of a large part of the “ butternut” 
population of the Indiana and Ohio border counties are 
all as true to the life as Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s study 
of the New Jersey campaigning of the Revolution, 
when the shifting politics of the Jersey farmers knew 
no principles except to be on the winning side. (Bow- 
en- Merrill Company.) 

The Last Renet, by Joseph A. Altsheler, is a pictur- 
esque and sketchy tale of a remote post in the southern 
Alleghenies, where the end of the war did not arrive on 
time, so to speak. 

For serious fiction based upon events and scenes in 
the late war with Spain we must await the lapse of 
time to give some perspective. One or two writers have 
been willing, however, to amuse current readers with- 
out much reference to the permanence of their work ; 
and Mr. T. Jenkins Hains has in The Wreck of the 
Conemaugh (Lippincott) a very natural and readable 
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sea story of last year’s war; while in The Little Heroes 
of Matanzas Mary B. Carret has thrown vivid and 
pathetic light upon the sufferings of the Cubans just 
before the United States came to their rescue. (Boston : 
James H. West Company. ) 


OTHER NEW HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford, in Via Crucis, makes an 
essay in the field of romance by venturing boldly into 
the medizval conditions of government and religion 
that resulted in the crusades. Mr. Crawford is a man 
of profound religious convictions ; and the hero of his 
story, who comes in contact with the splendid and 
complicated conditions that surrounded medizval 
courts, preserves the simplicity of Christian character 
to the end. Queen Eleanor, and Bernard of Clairvaux 
are two of a number of real historical characters who 
figure in this story. (Macmillan.) 

A rival—perhaps an equal—of Sienkiewicz in the 
power of reproducing the central figures of imperial 
Rome’s decline has appeared in the person of a Russian 
novelist, Dimitri Mereshkovski, whose Julian the 
Apostate has just been translated into English by Mr. 
Charles Johnston (Altemus). In this story, as in Quo 
Vadis, the central personage is a Roman Emperor. 
Julian’s fame through all the centuries has rested on 
the dying utterance imputed to him, ‘‘Thou hast con- 
quered, Galilean !” He was a far more attractive char- 
acter than Nero and the period in which he lived and 
played his part was one of unusual interest. 

Among new English novels is The Orange Girl 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) by Sir Walter Besant, a romantic 
story of London life in the eighteenth century,—particu- 
larly valuable, apart from a rather exciting plot, for its 
careful delineation of places and contemporary con- 
ditions. The White King of Manoa, by Mr. Joseph 


-Hatton, takes us into the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 


and if the history gets the better of the story it is 
enough to say that it is the history of a very great 
period, and is seriously and usefully interpreted. 
(Fenno.) 

Parson Kelly is a novel in which Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason have collaborated, and it 
deals with events in the reign of King George the First. 
Not to allude to the usual pretty love story, it suffices 
to explain that the fortunes ‘and misfortunes of an 
Irish parson, acting as a secret agent of the Stuart 
Pretender in the earlier part of the reign of George the 
First gives opportunity for pictures of English life and 
London society that are skilfully drawn. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Rupert, a famous prince of the Palatinate, who lived 
and died in the seventeenth century, was a famous 
cavalier about whose exploits-—-all the way from Bo- 
hemia to the farther shores of the British Isles—all 
sorts of romantic tales have been told for two hundred 
years. He took an active part as a cavalry leader on 
the defeated side in the Cromwellian wars, and had a 
range of naval and military experience that it would 
take much space to relate. He is the hero of a very 
brilliant and readable story called Rupert by the Grace 
of God—which comes from the pen of an English 
writer, Dora Greenwell McChesney. (Macmillan.) 

John Buchan isa Scotch writer whose romance en- 
titled A Lost Lady of Old Years is a very good story 
of the Highlands in those romantic times, so innumer- 
ably depicted in fiction, when the Highlands existed 
solely for the promotion of the cause of Prince Charlie. 
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The best figure in this story is Lovat, chief of the 
Frasers. (John Lane.) 

The latest novel of the Reverend S. Baring Gould is 
cailed Pabo, the Priest, and its theme is the cruelty of 
King Henry towards the Welsh. It is based upon an ac- 
curate study of Welsh history, and ought to be popular 
among the many intelligent Americans of Welsh origin. 
(Stokes. ) 

We are bringing out in this country a series of young 
western and Southern writers who are threatening to 
take away the laurels of Anthony Hope and Stanley 
Weyman in the fabrication of romantic tales based 
upon French life of a century ago. But Mr. Harris 
Dickson’s new book, The Black Wolf’s Breed, is, for 
American readers, much more than a charming ro- 
mance ; for the scenes are mainly iaid in Louisiana, 
and the book is, therefore, in one sense a contribution 
to the literature of the composite beginnings of our 
great American commonwealth. (The Bowen-Merrill 
Co.) 

The Favor of Princes, by Mark Lee Luther, is also a 
tale of old and new France, its period being one reign 
later than that of Mr. Dickson’s novel just above men- 
tioned. Among the historical personages introduced 
in Mr. Luther’s story are Madame de Pompadour, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and the Duc de Choiseul. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Mr. Luther’s story, in its account of conditions pre- 
vailing under Louis XV, foreshadowed the oncoming 
of the great revolution. That period of upheaval is de- 
scribed in anew story by Bernard Capes, entitled Our 
Lady of Darkness, a strong tale of swift movement, 
as befits the tragic times it deals with. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

Pérez Galdés is a great Spanish novelist, sometimes 
called the Walter Scott of his country ; and none of his 
books is more highly esteemed in Spain than Saragossa: 
A Story of Spanish Valor. The city of Saragossa sus- 
tained a siege by the generals of Napoleon with a valor 
that honors not merely the Spanish race but human 
nature itself; and this siege of Saragossa is the theme 
of Galdés’ noble tale, which comes to us in a good trans- 
lation by Minna Caroline Smith. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The House of the Wizard is a story by Mary Imlay 
Taylor, who has written successful historical stories 
before. This latest one deals with English life in the 
time of King Henry VIII, and it keeps us quite close to 
the court life of that very much married sovereign. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


NOVELS OF LOCALITY—AMERICAN. 


One of the best of the many new novels that owe the 
larger part of their claim upon our attention to the fact 
that they are conscientious studies of American life 
and society in distinctive localities is The Gentleman 
from Indiana by a new writer, Mr. Booth Tarkington. 
It is the story of a young Eastern college man who 
buys a newspaper in a country town in the Indiana gas 
belt some distance north of Indianapolis, has exciting 
adventures with the ‘‘ White Caps,” wins a charming 
bride, and goes to Congress. Its Hoosier quality is 
charming and unimpeachable. (Doubleday & McClure.) 

The most discriminating critics are awarding very 
high praise to a novel by Mr. Hervey White called 
Differences (Small, Maynard & Co.), dealing with 
social demarcations between the rich and the poor, 
with the plot turning mainly on life in a social settle- 
ment in Chicago. The scene of Mrs. Mary H. Cather- 
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wood’s new story, Spanish Peggy (Stone), is laid in 
Illinois in the *40s in the youth of Abraham Lincoln, 
who is oneof the principal characters in the little 
volume. Windy Creek, by Helen Stuart Thompson, is 
avolume of connected sketches portraying life and 
manners in a Colorado community with that same 
fidelity that has been shown by several other Western 
disciples of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. (Scribners.) 

It is enough to say of Blix that its author is Mr. 
Frank Norris, who wrote McTeague, and our readers 
will at once understand that it is a story of California 
life. But they would go far astray if, judging by Mr. 
Norris’ other work, they were expecting grim and pain- 
ful realism. This is a light and charming romance of 
the California that has its sunny and ideal side. (Dou- 
bleday & McClure.) Dr. C. W. Doyle, who wrote 
The Taming of the Jungle, and now brings out a new 
story of San Francisco called The Shadow of Quong 
Lung, must not be confounded with Dr. Conan Doyle, 
the Englishman. This story of the Chinese quarter is 
rather gruesome, but it has power and merit. . (Lippin- 
cott.) 

There lie cn our table three or four Western railroad 
stories, all of which naturally enough have plenty of 
“go.” The Short Line War purports to be written by 
a certain hyphenated ‘‘Merwin-Webster” without a 
Christian handle to his name. In turns out on inquiry 
that it is the collaboration of Mr. Samuel Merwin and 
Mr. Henry K. Webster. It tells a tale too painfully 
familiar in the history of American railroad consolida: 
tions, of the commingling of corporate rascality and 
political power in the wrecking and seizure of railroad 


properties. But the plot is as exciting as one could 
wish. (Macmillan.) Snow on the Headlight is by Mr. 


Cy Warman, who knows as much about railroading as 
any other man, and perhaps surpasses all others in 
writing about railroad life. Under the guise of a story 
this book purports to give a fair history of the great 
Burlington strike of 1888. It will assuredly take its 
place with works on the history of the labor movement 
in America. (Appleton.) Mr. Warman is not the only 
practical railroad engineer who writes railroad stories, 
for Mr. John A. Hill, who has brought out a volume of 
Stories of the Raiiroad, some of which have appeared 
separately in McClure’s Magazine, makes capital read- 
ing out of Western railroad experiences. (Doubleday & 
McClure.) 

Capt. Jasper Ewing Brady, who has served in the 
Signal Corps of the United States Army, and before 
that had been a telegraph operator, has written a vol- 
ume of Tales of the Telegraph, based upon an Amer. 
ican telegrapher’s experience, which he dedicates to the 
operators of the country, and which will interest many 
readers not of that class. (Doubleday & McClure.) 

Mr. George Ade, a young Chicago journalist, is mak- 
ing a place in American literature which in its way 
resembles the places made by two other active news- 
paper men, namely, the author of Chimmy Fadden, 
and the author of Mr. Dooley. For a good while he 
has been writing in the Chicago Record in a depart- 
ment of his own aseries of papers called ‘Stories of 
the Streets and of the Town.” His method is original, 
but not fantastic. It is the result of a close observation 
of the phases of life in our Western cities that have 
never before been put into books. These remarks are 
inspired by a swift turning of the leaves of Mr. Ade’s 
two newest books, Doc’ Horne, and Fables in Slang. 
These, like two preceding volumes, have been worked 
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out of the material first used in his newspaper work. 
(Stone. ) 

Much of the freshest and most original literature that 
this country is producing nowadays makes its appear- 
ance in the daily press, but the average literary critic 
fails to recognize it until it has been reprinted and 
bound in stiff covers. Mr. F. P. Dunne, for instance, is 
one of the journalists whose first series of sketches 
attained immense recognition as soon as brought into 
book form. His second series, Mr. Dooley in the 
Hearts of His Countrymen, is constructed upon the 
same lines as Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. Mr. 
Dunne’s humor is very genuine, and his mild satire has 
its distinct value. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

The new novels include several dealing with contem- 
porary life in New York city. Mr. Brander Matthews 
contributes what may be fairly considered as, upon the 
whole, the best of these, in A Confident To-morrow, 
which deals with the career of a young writer who 
comes to New York, and makes his way to literary suc- 
cess. (Harpers.) Averages (Appleton), by Eleanor 
Stuart, is a very interesting study of various phases of 
the complex social life of the metropolis, and has much 
merit. Mrs. Burton Harrison, in The Circle of a Cen- 
tury (Century), makes good use of her thorough knowl- 
edge of the history of life in New York to write a novel 
in two parts, one of which presents a love story of old 
New York, and the other a love tale of the New York of 
to-day. Oliver Iverson (Stone) is an amusing novelette 
by Ann Devoore. It recounts the adventures of the 
hero, a sort of poetical granger, during four days and 
nights in New York in April of the year 1890. Itisa 
delightful bit of story-telling that Stevenson himself 
would have been glad to own. 

A Local Habitation (Small, Maynard & Co.), by 
Walter Leon Sawyer, is a newspaper man’s story of life 
in South Boston, into which plebeian district a reporter 
goes in order to get material for a work of fiction. He 
has his experience, and graduates from it in due time. 
Edith A. Sawyer has written a book called Mary Cam- 
eron, a romance of Fisherman’s Island, which is a story 
of the coast of Maine, and which Harriet Prescott 
Spofford in a brief introduction assures us is a ‘sweet, 
strong, fine story,” and much else that is charming. 
(Boston : Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.) 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s much advertised new 
story of Washington life is entitled In Connection with 
the DeWilloughby Claim. The tragedy of the tale 
grows out of the contrast of a New England character, 
which Mrs. Burnett chooses to make fanatical to a 
remorseless and fiendish degree, with a Southern char- 
acter marked by all that is gracious and lovely. (Scrib- 
ners.) Miss Murfree (‘‘Charles Egbert Craddock”) has 
a new volume entitled The Bushwhackers and Other 
Stories (Stone), the volume getting its title from the 
first of three tales, the other two of which are ‘The 
Panther of Jolton’s Ridge,” and ‘The Exploit of 
Choolah, the Chickasaw.” San Isidro, by Mrs. Schuy- 
ler Crowninshield, carries us to the West Indies, and 
the novel deals romantically with Cuban life. (Stone.) 
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Sons of Strength, by William R. Lighton, is a ro- 
mance of the struggle in Kansas between the friends 
and opponents of slavery, in which one side was led by 
old John Brown, who figures prominently in this book. 
It is not an elaborate piece of work, but it is strongly 
and faithfully executed. (Doubleday & McClure.) 


NEW BOOKS IN DIALECT. 


A few years ago there was a marked reaction against 
‘dialect stories” in the popular mind ; people said they 
were hard to read. Some American novelists doubtless 
went to an extreme in the effort to reproduce the ac- 
cents and contractions of the spoken tongue. It was 
noticeable, however, that the dialect became wearisome 
in proportion as the thought which it clothed became 
commonplace. Witty and original sayings do not often 
suffer from association with a quaint or even uncouth 
form of language. If the wit is there, the dialect will 
not smother it. Indeed, there is a type of wit that mst 
have its native dialect, else it falls short. Such is the 
soul of the Irish folk-lore with which Mr. Seumas 
MacManus has captured the hearts of his American 
readers. This young author’s latest production is a 
volume entitled In Chimney Corners (Doubleday and 
McClure), devoted entirely to Irish tales of giants, 
witches, kings, and fairies. The colored illustrations 
drawn for the book by Miss Pamela Colman Smith 
effectively reinforce the text. 

It is by no means an abrupt transition from the 
native legends of Ireland to the Irish-Americanisms of 
modern New York. The late Charles A. Dana thought 
enough of the Mickey Finn Idylls of Ernest Jarrold to 
print them ‘n the Sun. He commended them for their 
“humor, pathos, and human nature.” They have now 
been collected and published in book form by the 
Doubleday and McClure Company. They are chapters 
from the life of a boy who lives with his parents on the 
outskirts of the great city. 

The wares that Mr. Joel Chandler Harris brings to 
the literary market have been so long and thoroughly 
tested that the popularity of his new book of negro dia- 
lect is fully assured. ‘‘Uncle Remus” still holds his 
own, and now The Chronicles of Aunt Minervy Ann 
(Scribners) bids fair to still farther enhance the Geor- 
gia writer’s reputation. Aunt Minervy Ann’s stories 
are out of her own experience. If the dreamy charm of 
the folk-tale is lacking, that other charm that comes 
from the illusion of actuality is always present. Aunt 
Minervy tells what happened to her and to her “ peo- 
ple” in reconstruction times. Mr. A. B. Frost, the 
illustrator of the book, has successfully collaborated 
with Mr. Harris, as on former.occasions, in delineating 
negro character. 

We have noted comparatively few attempts, of late, 
to represent the ‘‘down-east” Yankee dialect, but a 
little volume comes to us from Chicago entitled I Guess, 
or, Jess and Aramintha, by ‘Cousin Sary” (W. B. 
Conkey Company), which seems to do this very accu- 
rately. The author is said to be a Wisconsin lady. 
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Clarke, NAR. 

Catholic Crisis in nent Fifty Years Ago—XIII., C. L. 
Walworth, Cath. 

Catholics, Neglected Italian of, in America, RasN, Novem- 


er 1, 
Coe in 1876, Reminiscences of the, T. G. Alvord, 
at] 
Charities, Private, for Children: 1801-75, H. Folks, Char. 
Children, E. 8. Martin, Harp. 
Children’s Books, Illustrations of, C. Welsh, KindR. 
Children, Things. "Made by, R. Henderson, Str. 
China: Goming Stormin the Far Kast, NatR. 
China: Italian Diplomats in China, G. Senzapaura, RasN, 
November 16. 
China’s Secret Mission to J apan, W. N. Brewster, AMRR. 
Christianity, Distinctive-Mark of, C. C. Everett, Nw. 
Christmas Books of the Past, Annie R. “Marble, ‘Crit. 
Christmas in France, F. M. Warren, Chaut. 
Christmas in Rome, Grace V. Christmas, Cath. 
Christmas superstitions, G. McRobert, LeisH. 
Christ of the Modern Idealist, C. H. Re. Bierregaard, Wern. 
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Christ’s Childhood, Legendary Story of, M. A. Potter, NW. 

Churchill, Winston, Day with, J. M. Chap le, NatM. 

Church of England: ——e MacColl’s ** New Convocation,” 
F. W. Maitland, F’ 

oa * England: The Churchman’s Politics, A. C. Deane, 

ine 

Cities, American, Trend in, J. W. Martin, Contem. 

Cities, Party Government i in, DP Wilcox, PSQ. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, L. M. Keasbey, Annals, November. 

Colleges, Freedom of Speech in, AMRR; Gunt. 

Colomb, Admiral, Last Words of, USM. 

Colorado, Grand Cafion of the, Harriet Monroe, Atlant; 


Cath. 
Colorado in the Sixties, M. O’C. Morris, Bad. 
Concentration, Benefits of, J. Piou, Nou, November 1. 
Confederate Soldier: Was He a Rebel? B.C. Washington, 


GBag. 
Commueat: Has It Abdicated ? J. Pulitzer, NAR. 
ee Fe the President, and the Philippines, P. Belmont, 


Cone Arid Region of the United States for, J. O. 

Jo 

Cricket:’ Australian Eleven in England—V., A.C. Maclaren, 
RRM, October. 

— British View of the Australian Team, RRM, Oc- 
ober. 

Cromwell and the Electorate, J. H. Round, NineC. ® 

Cromwell, Oliver—II., J. Morley, Cent. 

Cromwell Protectorate, Constitutions of the, A. Esmein, 

, October. 

Currency Experiments in India and Argentina, W. R. Law- 
son, BankL. 

Currency Reform, A. J. Warner, Arena. 

Currency: Securing the Gold Standard by Law, J. Dalzell, 


“ Cyrano,” Some Footnotes to, P. Wilstach, Bkman. 
Czar’s Peace Conference: Lessons of the Peace Conference, 
T. E. Holland, Fort. 

Daudet, Alphonse, and His Intimates, J. F. Raffaélli, i 

Democracy, England and, Barrier Between, E. Porritt, PS 

Diamonds, Some Historic, Cham. 

Divinity Schools, Conditions i in the, A. Brown, Atlant. 

Donne, John, L. Stephen, NatR. 

Drama, Early Polish, ficlena, Modjeska, Crit. 

Dreyfus Affair, A. Révill e, NW. 

Dutch, English and, in the Past, A. S. Green, NineC. 

Eagles and Their Prey, C.J. Cornish, “Corn 

East, Farthest, War-Cloud in the, H.S. Hallett, NineC. 

Economics and Socialism, J. L. Laughlin, Chaut. 

Education: 
Arithmetic, Evolution of the, J. M. Greenmeet, Ed. 
Biology as a Branch of Education, W. M. Webb, West. 
Chicago, Public School System of, E. B. kunoee s, Ed. 
Children, Suggestions for the Tre atment of, P. Carus, OC. 
Commercial Education, C. W. Eliot, EdR. 
ne of a National University, E. J. James, 


Course of husav'y © Changes in the, W. F. Edwards, Gunt. 
Democracy of Studies? Is There a, A. F. West, Atlant. 
Education, American, Impressions. or, DP. Salmon, EdR. 
gg _ Teacher in Rural Schools in, Evelyn Ray- 

eign, 
England, Tendencies of Education in, J. Massie, Ed. 
Gosek: Shall It be Taught in High Schools? W. F. Web- 
ster, Forum. 
History in the Elementary School, Julia A. King, EdR. 
History, Modern Methods for Teaching, M.A. Tucker, Ed. 
Music, Teaching of,in Springfield, Massachusetts, Mary L, 
Regal, Mus. 
Religious Instruction and Education, N. M. Butler, EdR. 
School and — Relations of, R. E. Jones, EdR. 
School City—A Method of Pupil Self-Government, A. 
Shaw, AMRR. 
Technical Education, Need of, A. Noble, CasM. 

Electric Driving in Machine Shops We E. Lozier. CasM. 

Electricity from Thales to Faraday, E. E. Lesueur, APS. 

Electric Power Transmission, Limitations of, L. Bell, CasM. 

Electric Progress, E. J. Houston, CasM. 

Electric Stations, Development of, A. D. Adams, CasM. 

Electrolysis, A. Dastre, RDM December 1. 

Tieceroly He Processes, Industrial, W. Borchers, Eng. 

Elwell Edwin—Sculptor, Poet, Philosopher, and Man, 

B.0.F Flower, CAge. 

Dem Ralph Waldo, Poems of—X., C. Malloy, bay 5 

End of the Age? Are We Nearing the. A. T. Pierson, fis R. 

Engineering Projects, Great, W. C. Hamm, Cos. 

England: see Great Britain and Transvaal. 

Eros: Our Nearest Neighbor in Space, H. C. Fyfe, Pear. 

Escombe, Harry, W. T. Stead, L. 

a ee Science of Duty—VIII. and IX., J. J. Tigert, 


Executive Power, C. L. Woodruff, Annals, Novembe 

-_-—¥ of the American People—IX. -XII., E. E. “Sparks, 
au 

Factory Heating, W. B. Snow, CasM. 

Faith, Venture of, Emma M. Caillard, Contem. 
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Fallacies, Some Consecrated, A. K. Fiske, NAR. 

Fiction, Fundamentals of, R. Burton, Forum. 

Fiction, In the Field of, Out. 

Fiction, Modern, E. Ridley, AngA. 

Financial System, American, Reconstruction of the, 
an 

Flower Gardens, Old New England, A. A. Shurtleff, NEng. 

Food, Our Government and Roe iy eg Dem. 

Forest, Fascination of the, H. C lifford, Ma 

Formosa, Trade of the New ° “Open Ports” “Of, BTJ, Novem- 


ber 
Powier, Miss Ellen Thorneycroft, Deena with, YW. 
Fox, Charles, and Charles the Second, G. 8. Street, Black. 
France: 
Army, French, in 1899, L. Boudenoot, RPP, November. 
Budget of 1900, R. G. Lévy, RDM, November 15. 
Councils of Was, Reform of the, J. Dietz, RPar, Decem- 


ber 1. 
Crisis in the French Republic, T. Ferneuil, RPP, Novem- 


Dreytus the Martyr, W. F. Partin, Arena. 

France and the Dreyfus Trial— III, E. Tallichet, BU. 

France Since 1814, P. De Coubertin, Fort. 

French Openmindedness, A. Be Sanborn, Atlant. 

French Peasant and the Peopling of Tunis, J. Saurin, 
RefS, November 16. 

Future, Hopeful, of France, E. D. Adams, Arena. 

Literature, Modern, in France, E. P. Bazan, a 

Rights of Man, French Declaration of, J: . Robinson, 


PSQ. 
Stability, Inherent, of the French Republic, S. J. Brun, 
rena. 
Universities, People’s, J. og ig RRP, November 15. 
Franchises or Monopolies, H. E. Tremain, Annals, Novem- 


ber 
Freedom, Religious, Political, and Economic, F. L. McVey, 
Friendship, Platonic, N. Hapgood, Atlant. 
Fruits, Wild, J. Vaughan, Long. 
Game, Big, of Canada—II., C. A. Brambie, Can. 
Games and Pastimes, E. R: Esler, ven 
Games on Paper and "Elsewhere, W. B. Thomas, Mac. 
George Junior Republic—II., D. L. Pierson, MisR. 
** Georgics,”’ Prose Source of the, E. M. Cesaresco, Contem. 
Germany: 
Commercial Relations of the United States and Germany, 
. Gore, Forum. 
Naval Supremacy of Germany, R. Werner, Deut. 
Schools, Public, Old and New,S. Schiller, Deut. 
Treitschke’s History of Fg new P. Kent, Gent. 
pier ag Weimar and, W. Mabie, Out. 
Gold, F. W. Fitzpatrick, Int. 
Golf, Women’s Championship in, C. Turner, O 
Gospel, A New, and Some Apocalypses, J. R Harris, Con- 
em. 
Cone, Some Consecrated Fallacies in, A. K. Fiske, 


Great Britain: see Transvaal. 
Coaling Stations of the Empire, C. de Thierry, NIM. 
Colonies, Young Men in the, W. H. Fitchett, YM. 
Contagious Diseases Act (Women), West. 
Continental Alliance Against England, Possible, D. C. 

Boulger, NAR 

Democracy and the Transvaal War, H. W. Wilson, NatR. 
——— d and Democracy, Barrier Between, E. Porritt, 


SQ 
English and Dutch in the Past, A. S. Green, NineC. 
Government and the War, Contem. 
Liberal Imperialism and the Transvaal War, Contem. 
May, 1797: the Darkest Hour for England, S. Low, Fort. 
Poor Law, Minimum Wage and the, J. Tl’. Baylee, West. 
Seal, Great, of England, M. MacDonagh, Temp. 
Soldier, British : * Tommy Atkins” Up to Fate: Cham. 
Soldiers, Citizen, of Great Britain, Major Telfer-Smollett, 


SM. 
Greenwich, England—II., Alice D’Alcho, SelfC. 
Grizzly, Biogr: aphy of a—IlL., E. Seton-Thom pson, Cent. 
Gunnery, Modern, Terms U: sed in, F. Maurice, NineC. 
Hamilton, Alexander, Mary A. Petrie, AMonM. 
Health As Problem of, Alice F. Palmer, Chaut. 

th Association, American Public, Annual Meeting of, 


Healt Hints on the Use of Weights i? G. E. Flint, O. 

Hebron, Palestine. Impressions of, M. Alford, Sun. 

Henderson, David Bremner, C. A. Beccte Mun. 

Henry, Guy V.—A Knightly American, AMRR. 

Hillis, ped Newell Dwight, R. M. Wallace, Wern. 

Hindoo Home, J. D. Rees, Nites 

Homiletics, Inductive, C. H. Leonard, NW. 

_— of Representatives, Speaker of the, E. Cockrell, 
rena. 

Housing the Poor in London, C. F. Williams, LeisH. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, History of the, A. C. Casselman, 


Can. 
ee, a The Preacher of Prague—V., G. H. Giddens, 
isR. 
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Ice Harvest of Iowa, W. E. Barlow, WWM. 
Ice-Yacht, How to Build an, H. P. Ashley, O. 
9 Group of Young, E. D. North, Out. 
ndia: 
Economic Situation and Public Life in India, A. Filon, 
RDM, November 15. 
er Dealings with the Boneyrwals, H. C. Wylly, 
Js 


M. 
European + gue and Society in India, A. Filon, RDM, 


December 1. 
Under the Vultures’ bi ar J. Ralph, Harp. 
Women in India, Mrs. F. A. Steel, NAR. 
Indian, South American, J. -* Brettes, RRP, } 
Industrial Sc hool, New Jersey State, Char. 
Insanity: Is It Inc reasing ? W . Seton, Cath. 
Insects, Natural re of, H. Se herren, LeisH. 
Insects, Wings of-—V., J. H. Comstock and J. G. Needham, 
ANat, Nove oie Sag 
Interoceanic Communication, Need of, L. M. Keasbey, PSQ. 
Invertebrates, North American—V., C. H. Turner, ANat, 
November. 
Treland: 
Bankers and Farmers in Ireland, BankL. 
Literary Movement in Ireland, W. B. venta, NAR. 
New Ireland in the New Centur y, D.S.A. Cosby, West. 
Tunnel, Proposed, Between England and Ireland, Anna 
Erwin, SelfC. 
fein’ Henry, Behind the Scenes, O. D. Bates, Ains. 
ta 
aaverion Reform, NA, November 16. 
Chamber of Deputies, Laws and Regulations of the, S.Son- 
nino, NA, November 16 
Milan, Municipal Gicen at, C. O. Cornaggia, NA, No- 
vember 1; A. de C. d’Arzago, RasN, November I. 
School Problem in Italy, E. Cocchia, NA, November 1. 
Woman Question in Italy, Dora Meligari, Contem. 
Jesuit, The First, J. McNorley, Cath. 
Jesuits, Mussulman Origin ‘of the. V. Charbonnel, RRP, 
November 15. 
Jesus, Personal Religion of, E. D. Burton, Bib. 
Jewelr y ? What Is Our, W. 'E. W ebster, SelfC. 
Jews, Holy See and the, Elizabeth Ray mond-Barker, Cath. 
Johnson, Andrew, ee ew nt of, G.S. Boutwell, McCl. 
Jékai, Maurus, V isit to, E. A. Steiner, Out. 
Journalism: Lament of a Conder Writer, West. 
Journalism: The Leading Article, Corn. 
Kindergarten Lessons for Mothers—III., Marion B. B. Lang- 
— Kind. 
Kipling Family. Reminiscences of the, Mary Benson, Sun. 
Kipling, Rudyard, First Books of, L. s. Livingston, Bkman. 
Kipling, Rudyard: ** The Seven Seas ”’ and the * Rubdiyat, , 
>, EK. More, Atlant. 
Klondike, Gate of the, A. A. Hill, Mun. 
Labori, Maitre Fer nand, J. par Morgan, GBag. 
Lakes, Great, Life on the, A . J. Stringer, Ains. 
Language, Symbolic, Plea for, C. Lofengluh, NatR. 
Latin Races, A. Fouillée, RDM, December 1. 
Laurens, Colonel John, Patriotism of, J. Brane s, McCl. 
Law and Authority, Function of, P. Dorado, RDP, October. 
Law, Delays and Uncertainties of the, C. C. Bonney OC. 
Lawy erin ‘Literature, M. D. Post, GBag. 
Legislation, Direct, in Switzerland and America, J. R. Com- 
mons, Arena. 
Library, John Rylands, Manchester, England, S 


November 15. 


. G. Green, 


eis 
Life Insurance, Medical Examination for, Cham. 
Literature: 
Canada, Literature in—II., 
European Literature in the 
Brunetitre, RDM, December 1. 
Finnish Literature, Modern, J. de Coussanges, RRP, De- 
cember 1. 
German Literature, Bey 
Bkman. 
Literary Art, Some Elements of, M. Thompson, MRN. 
Memory Forever, Dial, November 16. 
Voice of ** The Hooligan,” R. Buchanan, Contem. 
Lock-Making, Romance of, Cass. 
London, East, One of Two Millions in, W. Besant, Cent. 
London, Housing the Poor in, C. F. W ‘illiams, LeisH. 
London. Old, Some Curious Relics of, W. W. Hutc hings, 
Cass. 
Lotteries, J. H. Schooling, PMM. 
Lucretius the Poet, and Tennyson’s Poem “ Lucretius,” 
Katharine Allen, PL. 
Lytton, Lord, Indian Administration of, Black. 
Machine- Shop Practice, Revolution in—IIL., 
ong. 
MacManus, Seumas, Alice Milligan, Ros, November. 
Malachi, Historical ‘Bac kground of, C. D. Gray, Bib. 
Malachi, Spiritual Message of, F. K. Sanders, ‘Bib. 
Malay Folklore, R. C. Ford, APS. 
Manual Trainin A tae Burdette on Kind. 
Marlborough— . O’C. Morris, US) 
Marlborough, Due base ot, Home of i Elizabeth L. Banks, 


Ains, 


R. Barr, Can. 


Nineteenth Century, F. 


Contemporary—VI., Coar, 


H. Roland, 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Master, Life of the—I., J. Watson, McCl. 

ee Engineering in Shipbuilding, W. H. White, 
Cas 

Meteorites and Comets, P. Kropotkin, NineC. 

Methodism, Some First Things of, R. N. Price, MRN. 

a Training-Ships or Barracks, R. B. Nicholetts, 


Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand, and Louis Vulliemin—II., C. 
Vulliemin, BU. 

ees. American—V., L. de Norvins, RRP, Decem- 

Milner, Sir Alfred, NIM. 

Ministers: Should the Old Clergyman Be Shot? ‘‘Ian Mac- 


laren, 

Missions: Euphrates College, Harpoot, J. L. Barton, MisH. 

—— India, Christian Village System in, W. Beatty, 
MisR. 

Missions: Israel, Christian Missions to, W. T. Gidney, MisR. 

Mistletoe: Its Legends and Its Lore, J. Hudson, West. 

Monetary Reform, Progress of, C.S. Hamlin, AMRR. 

Monetary Relief, Congress and, W.C. Cornwell, Gunt. 

Monterey, California, Artist in, 12 Om Op . Culmer, Over. 

Morals, Bohemian, C. Mauclair, RRP, December 1. 

a Government, Responsibility in, J. H. Hyslop, 

orum. 

**Munsey’s Magazine,’ Making and Marketing of, F. A. 
Munsey, Mun. 

Music and Songs, Old-Time Pantomime, Gent. 

Music, Decay of, Cesar Cui on the, Mus. 

Music-Lovers, How One City Trains, Mary L. Regal, Mus. 

Music: Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony, M. Kufferath, Mus- 

— Socialism, and Progress, J. Siegfried, RPP, No. 
vember 

Napoleon, Folly of, D. Hannay, Mac 

"Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Put Ward on, H. 
Spencer, Fort. 

Nature: Isit Christian? F. Palmer, NW. 

—— Training Station at San Francisco, P. Andrews, 

ver. 

Negro in America, Position of the, D. E. Tobias, NineC. 

Nelson, Vice-Admirai Horatio, Viscount, E. Nelson and L. 
G.C. Laughton, USM. 

Nemesis. or the Divine Envy, P. E. More, NW. 

Nethersole, Olga: Her Struggles to Succeed, Cos 

Neufeld, Charles: In the Khalifa’s Clute was i WwwM. 

New England, Colonial Life in, C. W. Tooke, SeifC. 

New England, Rebellion in, E. H. Baldwin, NE 

New Mexico,  -?—- -Americans in, Mary V. Shuit, SelfC. 

Newspapers, The, W. Reid, NineC. 

omer, American, Development of the, W. L. Hawley, 


New York in Fiction—IV., A. B. Maurice, Bkman 

New York State, Party Government in the Cities of D.F. 
Wilcox, PSQ. 

New Zealand Newest England, H. D. Lloyd, Atlant. 
Notre Dame, Preachers of—II., Countess de Courson, Ros, 
November. 
November, Balmy, 
Opera, Eighteent. 
Temp. 

Opera in Chicago, Dial, December 1. 

Opera, Grand, Season’s Promise of, AMRR. 

Oyster Culture, Eastern, in Oregon, F. L. Washburn, APS. 

Pan-Islamism and the Islamic Propaganda, G. Depont and 

. T. d’Eckardt, RPar, November 15. 

“Paolo and Francesca,” Tragedy of, S. Colvin, NineC. 

Paris, J. B. Weckerle, DH, Heft 2. 

Paris Exposition, Foreigners at the, M. Corday, RPar, De- 
cember 1, 

Paris Exposition, Plans for the, C. A. Towne, Cos, 

Paris, Historic Architecture in, Mme. Jeanne “Marion, Chaut. 

Park, National, in the Minnesota Pine For ests, H. B. Hud- 
son, AMR R. 

Parliamentary Reform in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, H. H. ie ag Chaut. 

Payne, John Howard, M. E. Ailes, FrL. 

Penn, William, Return of, W. Perrine, Lipp. 

Pensions, Old-Age, Ay Murray, BankL. 

Persecutions, Fragments of Two, J. Hyde, Gent. 

** Perthshire,’”’ Search for the, A. P. Buller, Str. 

Philippines, The—IIL., E. Plauchot, 

a Congress, the President, and the, P. Belmont, 


% 


P. Robinson, Contem. 
Century, Humors of, G. Le G. Norgate, 


AR 
Se ne ey Problem of the, N. P. Chipman, Over. 
Philippines: Through F ilipino Eyes, P. Whitmarsh Out. 
Photography: 
Burnt-In Photographs, P. C. Dechecbela, PhoT. 
Electricity, Photogr: oping. 4, L. F. Vogel, Pear. 
Electrographs, E. Gates, P 
Eugene, Frank. Work of, ” ‘Hartmann, PhoT. 
Expression by Photography, C be Jenkins, PhoT. 
‘Extracting and Enlarging Single Figures from Group 
Negatives, T. N. Aen, + AP 
Farming and Photography I. Lincoln Adams, PhoT. 
“Gum-Bichromate,.” Few Words A bont, PM. 


Imogen, Notes on, F. Hensen, PhoT; F, Hensen, WPM, 
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Lanternists, Some Practical Formulas for, F. C. Lambert, 


Philadelphia’s Photographic Salon, F. J. Ziegler, BP. 
Retouching, R. Barrett, PhoT. 
Three-Color Photography, Recent Advances in, F. C. 
Lambert, APB. 
Toning of Black Images, A. D. Pretzl, WPM. 
Plagiarism, E. F. Benson, NineC. 
Play, How to See the—III., C. Barnard, Wern. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, Grave of, Jennie B. Dugdale, PL. 
Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Place in American Literature, H. W. 
Mabie, Atlant. 
Posi Newer Australian Verse Writers, A. G. Stephens, 
RRM, October. 
Poets, American, R. Dario, EM, November. 
Policy-Holders, Constitutional Rights of, GBag. 
Politics, College Man in, C. Logsdail, Arena. 
Popular Sympathies, M. Nordau, Deut. 
Porto Rico, Status of, H. G. Curtis, Forum. ~ 
Porto Rico, What Has Been Done for, Under Military Rule, 
H. K. Carroll, AMRR. 
Preston, William Campbell—IV., W. L. Miller, GBag. 
Priest and Prophet, S. Baring-Gould, Contem. 
Pringle, Thomas, W. Hay, LeisH. 
Prison Reform, Principles of, Char. 
Prophecies, Secular, Cham. 
Prospectuses: Their Theory and Their Practice—II., BankL. 
Public Spirit in the Nineteenth Century, E. Henck, Deut. 
**Punch,” Peep Into—X1I., J. H. Schooling, Str. 
en. Juvenile, Discipline and Management of, 
nar. 
Reform by Humane Touch, J. A. Riis, Atlant. 
Refuse and Garbage Disposa!, W. F. Morse, San. 
Railroads: The Highways of the,People, H. H. Lusk, NAR. 
Rhodes, Cecil J., Princess Radziwill, RRL. 
Rights of Man, French Declaration of, J. H. Robinson, PSQ. 
Robari, West Africa, Mac. 
“Robertson of Brighton,” T. H. S. Escott, Fort. 
Roman Catholic Church: Vatican at Work, R. Bagot, NatR. 
Roman Forum, Recent Excavations in the, E. Pais, NA, 
November 1. : 
Rouss, Charles Broadway, G. Willets, NatM. 
* Rubaiydt’? of Omar Khayyém, C. P. Murphy, NatM. 
Sa : His Place in Literary History, W. L. Weber, 


Russian Railway Policy in Asia, R. E. C. Long, Fort. 

Russian Railway Systems, BTJ, November. 

Sailing Alone Around the World—IV., J. Slocum, Cent. 

St. Cecilia, Legend of, Katherine L. Smith, Mus. 

Samoan Agreement in Plain English, B. Thomson, Black. 

Scene-Painters and Their Art, F. Dolman, Cass. 

Le Method of Pupil Self-Government, A. Shaw, 

] A 

Secretaries of State, First Ten, Sallie E. M. Hardy, GBag. 

Segantini, the Poet of the Alps, A. J. Rusconi, RPL, No- 
vember. 

Selous, Frederick C., Sketch of, APS. 

Seeing Things, Art of, J. Burroughs, Cent. 

eee ale Development as Shown in His Songs, E. Daw- 
son, PL. 

Shepherd’s Year, W. T. Palmer, Gent. 

Siberia, T. H. Lange, DH, Heft 2. 

Siberia, Auriferous Deposits in, BTJ, November. 

Siam, Women of, F. Mury, RRP, December 1. 

Silk, Vegetable, in Central America, R. W. Cater, Cham. 

Silver, Recent Production of, E.S. Meade, Annals, Novem- 


er. 

Smith, Sir Harry; A Reminiscence of the Boer War in 1848, 
G.J Berkeley, Fort. 

Social Insurance and the Referendum, J. Repond, BU. 

Socialism, Progress of, Since 1893—IV., R. T. Ely and T. K. 

_ Urdahl, Chaut. 

Socialistic Criticism, Reply to, E. Bernstein, RSoc, Novem- 


er. 

Socialist Congress, D. Halévy, RPar, December 1. 

Sociology, Exact Methods in, F. H. Giddings, APS. 

Song of solomon, D. L. Sharp, MRN. 

Songs, National, and Their Writers, F. Wayne, NatM. 

South, Recent Developments in the, Leonora B. Ellis, Forum. 

Space and Time, H. Seal, West. 

Spain: How to Reform the Constitution of 1876, A. Posada, 
EM, November. 

Spain: Our Laws and How to Improve Them, P. Dorado, 
EM, November. 

Spain, Winter in—II., E. Muret, BU. 

Specters of the German and Austrian Courts, Cham. 

Sportsman’s Library, F. G. Aflalo, Fort. 

Sports, Winter, in the Canton des Grisons, Elizabeth P. L. 
Higgin, Bad. x 

Stage, American—II., W. Archer, PMM. 

Standardizing in Engineering Construction—IIL., B. Browne, 


Eng. 
Street Cries, Boston, A. Bates, NEng. 
Sugar Situation in the Tropics, J. F. Crowell, PSQ. 
Sunday-School, Reforms in the, R. deW. Mallary, Bib. 
Sunday-School Ritual, Function of a, Bib. 


Tea-Planting, R. Blathwayt, Cass. 
Telegraphy, Wireless, J. Trowbridge, Mun. 
Telescope, Paris Exposition, WPM. 
Theater and Its People—III., F. Fyles, LHJ. 
Théatre Frangais, A. Bernheim, Nou, November 15. 
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SENATOR JOHN T. MORGAN, OF ALABAMA. 


(Chairman of the Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals.) 


On January 18 Senator MoRGAN submitted a written report supporting the Nicaragua Canal bill now pend- 
ing in both branches of Congress. The non-partisan character of the measure is shown by the fact that the 
remarkably sirong and able report was unanimously presented on behalf of a committee composed of the 


following Senators: JOHN T. MORGAN (Democrat), of Alabama; WILLIAM A. HARRIS (Populist), of Kansas; 
GEORGE TURNER (Democrat), of Washington ; CHARLES A. CULBERSON (Democrat), of Texas; JOSEPH R. HAw- 
LEY (Republican), of Connecticut; WILLIAM. J. SEWELL (Republican), of New Jersey; THOMAS C. PLATT 
(Republican), of New York ; GEORGE W. MCBRIDE (Republican), of Oregon; MArcus A. HANNA (Republican), 
of Ohio. 

The sentiment of the report is shown in the following paragraph : 

‘“We have reached a point in the discussion of a ship canal through the Isthmus of Darien where the neces- 
sity for the canal and its advantages to our country is no longer debated in Congress or among the people. As 
a connection and prolongation of our commercial coast line from Alaska to Maine, and as a door of access to 
our possessions in the Pacific Ocean and along its shores, and as a highway for our warships and merchantmen 
and a stronger bond of union between the Eastern and the Western States, such a ship canal is now a national 


necessity.” 





